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EVELYN HOLST CLIFT. 





For the first time since the January issue of 1946 the name of 
Evelyn H. Clift does not appear on the cover and title page of 
the American Journal of Philology. On her retirement from the 
Editorial Board of the Journal, which this absence signifies, it 
is just and proper to record and pay tribute to the part which she 
played in the history of the Journal over so many years; for its 
appearance, in many senses of the word, was largely her respon- 
sibility and her doing during this period. 

Evelyn Clift entered the Johns Hopkins University as a 
graduate student in the Department of Latin in the Fall of 1930. 
Her graduate studies at the Hopkins were interrupted by serious 
illness, but she returned to them after some years of absence 
and was awarded the Ph. D. degree in the Spring of 1937. Her 
dissertation, Latin Pseudepigrapha, written under the direc- 
tion of Professor Tenney Frank and published in 1945, was an 
exemplary piece of mature and thorough scholarship. 

In the Fall of 1937 Eve, now Dr. Clift, was appointed re- 
search assistant to Professor Frank and departmental Secre- 
tary. It was then that she began to undertake and master the 
several editorial duties which were to become her virtually 
exclusive province during her long association with the Journal. 
They included the preparation of manuscripts for the printer, 
the handling and reading of proof, the listing of books received 
and the composition of the index to each annual volume. The 
first twenty year index published in 1939 was also entirely her 
work as were the fifteen year indices of 1954 and 1969. 

In thé Fall of 1942, Eve left the Johns Hopkins to accept a 
position on the faculty of the University of Delaware where her 
gifts as a teacher could be put to the use which they deserved. 
Fortunately she took with her to Newark, Delaware, her heavy 
share of the Journal’s quarterly genesis, which became even 
heavier as editors left for war or devoted themselves increasingly 
to wartime activities. During this period the Journal’s existence 
depended in an unprecedented degree on her loyalty, skill and 
unusual capacity for hard work. In 1946, at the beginning of 
the post-war era, Eve was appointed Secretary of the Editorial 


Board, a position which she held until her retirement, and her 
name was added to those of the editors on the cover and title 
page. 

The confidence which her abilities inspired gave to the other 
editors, and especially to the Editor-in-Chief, more time for their 
own pursuits in scholarship, teaching, administration or extra- 
mural activities. She took most of the consuming chores of 
editing off their shoulders and left them with the purely scholarly 
aspects of an editor’s work. Her generosity in this matter was 
unfailing. 

In countless letters contributors expressed their gratitude for 
Hive’s meticulous skill and helpfulness in handling their manu- 
scripts. Many an obscurity was clarified, oversight or lapse 
corrected, infelicity removed because Eve had called the author’s 
attention to it. Authors soon perceived that they had to do with 
a classical scholar who was determined that each contribution 
should meet the high standards of form and appearance which 
she had established. 

Her perfectionism produced a Journal which was a pleasure 
to the eye of the reader —a Journal remarkably unmarred by 
typographical errors. The full punctuation which she cham- 
pioned and which required of her no small amount of extra pains 
to carry out consistently, was more than a matter of continuing 
a tradition for tradition’s sake; it was a matter of style and 
elegance. 

Eve could have made the retirement which she was contem- 
plating after thirty years of service coincide with the end of the 
régime of the Editor-in-Chief whose strong right arm she had 
been for twenty-four years. But it was not in her nature to 
forgo the opportunity to be helpful once again and she stayed 
on two more years to assure a desirable continuity and to place 
her long experience and expertise at the disposal of the new 
Editor-in-Chief. 

The editors, contributors and readers of the American Journal 
of Philology owe a debt to Evelyn H. Clift which can be gladly 
acknowledged, but never repaid. It is a debt of gratitude for 
devotion far beyond any duty or obligation, a devotion which 
took concrete form in unremitting hard work, infinite pains and 
superb professional skill, all governed by the highest ideals of 
excellence. Gratitude for the past and every good wish for the 


future accompany her on her departure. 
H. T.R. 
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SOPHOCLES, TRACHINIAT, 112-21. 


TOAAG yàp Gor’ axdpayros orp. 
Ñ vórov % Bopéa tis 

kúpaT dy péi wovTo 

Bávr èmóvra T iõot, 115 

otrw ÔÈ tov Kadpoyery 

tpédhe. rò & avfer Brorov 

ToAUTOVOY, orep TEAGYOS 

Kpyotov. adAd ris Ody 

aiéy dvapmAaKnroy At- 120 

da ode Sdpwv épvxet. 


117 orpépec Reiske. 


Though there was some disagreement as to its interpretation, 
Reiske’s ørpéġe found favour with the later editors of the last 
century. Jebb saw the image as that of “a strong swimmer 
buffeting a rough sea”;? Nauck envisioned a boat rising and 
falling with the waves.? Moreover, it survived the penetrating 
criticism of Schiitz® and was accepted by Pearson (0.C.T.) 
and Dain (Budé). Most recently, Kamerbeek, who discusses the 
difficulties of the strophe in some detail, has acknowledged the 
virtues of rpépe, though he seems somewhat uncertain about it.* 


1 R. C. Jebb, Sophocles: Trachiniae (Cambridge, 1892), p. 22. 

2R. W. Schneidewin, Sophokles: Trachiniertnnen, besorgt von A. 
Nauck (Berlin, 1891), p. 43. 

° H. Schütz, Sophokleische Studien (Potsdam, 1890), pp. 400 f. 

1J. ©. Kamerbeek, The Plays of Sophokles: Trachiniae (Leiden, 
1959), pp. 52-53. 
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Yet it can be demonstrated that the MS tradition rpéde is 
cogent and that emendation is unwarranted. 

The emendation orpéde depends upon the idea of ebb and 
flow in the simile of the winds and waves (woAAd yàp orte KTÀ.). 
Initially, this is attractive because it seems to conform with the 
sequence of opposites which is such an integral part of the 
Parodos as a whole.” Yet the constant motion of waves rolling 
one after the other (xipara .. . Bávr èmóvra te), not washing 
to and fro’, provides the impetus for the simile. The figure of 
the waves is not intended as a mirror of the ups and downs of 
Fortune; rather it reflects the constant battering of ill-fortune 
Heracles has received. 

The syntax of the apodosis (116-19) should be explained as 
follows: Bdrov zodtvrovoy, with the comparative phrase dozep 
wéhayos Kpyovov in apposition, is subject of the verbs, rpéġe and 
até, both of which have rév Kadpoyery as their object; rò Se 
is used adverbally with a preceding <76 pév> understood årò 
kowo. Consequently, zoAvrovoy either stands as a substantive 
without article and with an attributive genitive in attendance:’ 
unusual perhaps, but defensible; or one may follow Jebb and 
others who take zoAvrovov as an adjective directly qualifying 
wéAayos Kpyovov. In any event, rodvrovoy defines Heracles’ life 
as one of toil. One may therefore translate: 


594-96: Night / Sun; 129-30: Joy / Pain; 131-32: Disasters / Success 
(Wealth); 132-4: Joy / Desolation. 

€ Cf. Kuehner-Gerth, II, i, p. 527, 3, a (= R. Kuehner, Ausfuehrliche 
Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 3te Auflage in neuer Bearbeitung 
besorgt von B. Gerth, 2 [Hannover and Leipzig, 1898]) ; Denniston’, 
pp. 165-66 (=J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles [2nd ed., Oxford, 
1954]). Notice the “derelict ” demonstrative 7@ ðé in the epode (134), 
where a preceding <7@ wévy should be understood; rà év - ra é are 
used adverbally at 534-35. 

T Examples of neuter adjective (in plural) as substantive without 
article: Soph., Ant., 1209-10: donua Bogs; ibid., 1265 (lyr.): &orABa 
Bovħevuárwv, cf. also O.T., 261; Eur., Phoen., 1485 (lyr.): &Bpa rapniéos 
(= dBpay wapylda) ; Ale., 602 (lyr.): mávra coplas. I find no example 
elsewhere of a neuter singular adjective standing alone with this force. 
There are, however, numerous instances of the omission of article with 
a noun on which an adnominal genitive depends: e.g., Thuc., 1, 1, 3: 
dia xpévov wARGos and ibid., 3, l; 11, 1; 36, 2, ete. Notice also the 
Thucydidean use of quantitative adjectives: érè mXeiorov dvOpdrwy (1, 
1), éwt oA THs Oadaoons (1, 50). 
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so the many toils of life, a Cretan sea of them, feed and 
elevate the Theban-born hero. 


That the toils of life should be imagined to feed Heracles is 
particularly apposite: in the eyes of his family, nothing and 
no one else on earth sustains him.* Implicit in the metaphor 
is the idea that the higher the surge raises him, the greater 
the depth of the abyss on the other side;® the more labours he 
performs with success, the further would he fall—if he were 
to fail. Yet, so far, (dAAG xrd., 119) one of the gods has kept 
him from falling into that abyss of death. 

Another metaphorical element attaches to the conjoined verbs 
rpépea and oiée. The notion of growth is not intrinsic to rpédew. 
Aristotle defines the function of rpoġý as the maintenance of 
the “being” of a living creature, whereas the increasing of the 
bulk of whatever already has “being” is the function of rò 
avénrxéy (growth-promotion)..° A verse from the second 
Homeric Hymn (238) illustrates the point; Demeter is said to 
have reared the lad Demophodn in Celeus’ palace: érpehey èv 
peydpos: ó & défero Satyov icos. More particularly, rpoġý could 
be used as a synonym for rabela, though for Plato it came to 
mean specifically that first, essential stage of education when the 
basis of a man’s character is formed. Now Heracles is schooled 
in toil; labours comprise the environment in which he lives. As 
he moves from the completion of one mission to the next, his 
arete in the field of heroic endeavour is increased. This is the 
most rigorous of schools: death follows failure, but success 
brings exaltation. 


ANTHONY Macro. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 


8 For Deianeira’s complaints cf. 29 ff., 34-35, 40-41, and 144 ff.; for the 
figure, Eur., Hippol., 367: & wévoe rpépovres Bpdrovs (and cf. Supp., 323: 
év yap Tois Tévoow atferar), The suggestion, transferred from the simile, 
of the wave as nutrient is fine: «tua has the root *ku- found in kvéw - 
“be swollen, be pregnant” ; the wave itself as a body well-fed (rpopées, 
tpégis) is Homeric: IL, 15, 621; Od., 3, 290; 11, 307. 

®So Schütz, op. cit. 

20 Arist., De An., 416b11; cf. also G.C., 3222819 ff., G.A., 744b28 ff. 
Notice also Plato, Rep., 429A, 509B, 565C, et al. 

11 Cf. W. Jaeger, Paideia, I-III (tr. G. Highet, Oxford, 1939-1943), I, 
p. 4; IT, p. 228, and p. 426, n. 326. 


NON USITATA NEC TENUI FERAR* 


For John V. A. Fine 
on his retirement. 


To conclude the second book of the Odes, Horace selected 
what is by any standard one of the oddest poems in Latin litera- 
ture. Because non usitata is the last ode of Book 2, it is often 
thought of as an “epilogue,” t but it is by no means clear 
whether this view of the poem is correct. It is extravagant in 
every detail when compared to 1, 38 or 3, 30, and its third 
strophe seems particularly inapposite. Only a few lines after 
“non ego, quem vocas, dilecte Maecenas,” Horace describes his 
metamorphosis into a swan in precise, unavoidable detail: 


iam iam residunt cruribus asperae 
pelles, et album mutor in alitem 
superne, nascunturque leves 
per digitos umerosque plumae. 


* In addition to the commentaries of Bentley (Cantabrigiae, 1711), 
Orelli’ (Turici, 1850), and Kiessling-Heinze® (Berlin, 1955) the follow- 
ing works will be referred to by the author’s names: L. P. Wilkinson, 
Horace and his Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 1944) — Wilkinson; Eduard 
Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957) = Fraenkel; Steele Commager, The 
Odes of Horace (New Haven, 1962) — Commager; Gordon Williams, 
Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford, 1968) = Williams; 
W. H. Waszink, “ Horaz und Pindar,” Antike und Abendland, 12 (1966), 
11-24 = Waszink; E. T. Silk, “A Fresh Approach to Horace, 2, 
20,” AJP 77 (1956), 255-63 = Silk; N. E. Collinge, The Structure of 
Horace’s Odes (London, 1961) = Collinge; Walter Ludwig, “ Zu Horaz 
C. 2. 1-12," Hermes, 85 (1957), 336-45 — Ludwig; E. R. Dodds, 
Huripides’ Bacchae? (Oxford, 1960) = Dodds; Ernst-Richard Schwinge, 
“Horaz, Carmen 2.20,” Hermes, 93 (1965), 438-59 = Schwinge; 
Viktor Péschl, Horazische Lyrik (Heidelberg, 1970) = Péschl. 

1 Cf, Fraenkel, pp. 297-307; Commager, pp. 309-12; Wilkinson, pp. 
60-64; Williams, pp. 570-74; G. L. Hendrickson, “The First Publication 
of Horace’s Odes,’ CP 26 (1931), 1-10; and John J. H. Savage, 
“More Variations on a Theme by Augustus,” TAPA 98 (1967), 
415-30; 419-25. . 

? E. g., Fraenkel, p. 299 (2, 20 is “a less happy product” than 1, 38) 
and Commager, p. 312 (3, 30 is “ more felicitous ”). 
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Although Fraenkel felt that the time was past when we could 
have our Horace pure by omrysting these lines, that willing spirit 
to tevise is not yet dead.* Even if the third strophe is retained, 
most brief analyses find the poem relatively disappointing.’ In 
their longer studies, Schwinge and Abel have discerned more 
order and coherence, but only by means of a complex argument 
which assumes that 2, 20 is a second (if equally good) esegi 
monumentum.® 

Non usitata seems at first glance to fulfill Horace’s wish to be 
exalted by his art (1, 1, 35-36) :7 


quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 


The motif of the poet as swan is also closely associated with 
the bird traditionally sacred to Apollo? In Helogue 9, 27-9, for 


* Fraenkel, pp. 301-2; ef. G. L. Hendrickson, “ Vates Biformis,” CP 
44 (1949), 30-32. 

*E.g., H. Fuchs, “ Nun, o Unsterblichkeit, bist du ganz mein,” 
ANTIAQPON, Edgar Kalin zum 70. Geburtstag (Tübingen, 1962), pp. 
149-66, especially p. 154: “ Niemand wird hier eine soleh eingehende 
Schilderung des Verwandlungsvorganges zu lesen wiinschen, und fehlte 
diese Strophe, so wiirde kaum auch nur ein Wort vermisst werden.” 
Fuchs criticizes Fraenkel for not omitting strophe 3, and thinks the 
poem by Kleist which he adduces is free from the dissonance (Missklang) 
of the third strophe (p. 158). But arguments from taste are not the most 
reliable; whatever merits Kleist’s poem may have, it seems to suffer 
itself from the Missklang of mixed metaphors: 

Es wachsen Flügel mir an beiden Schultern, 
durch stille Atherraume schwingt mein Geist, 
und wie ein Schiff, vom Hauch des Meers entfiihrt, 
die muntre Hafenstadt versinken sieht, 

so geht mir dimmernd alles Leben unter. 

5 So Wilkinson, p. 62; Commager, p. 309 and n. 4; and Fraenkel, pp. 
300-1: “The rest of the ode is disappointing. It shows very little of 
Horace’s usual gift for filling traditional literary devices with a fresh 
and independent life.” 

€ But Schwinge (p. 438) implicitly refutes the thesis of Fuchs that 
lines 9 to 12 should be omitted; cf. also Karlhans Abel, “ Hor. e. 2, 20,” 
RhM 104 (1960), 81-94. 

TIt is so interpreted by Commager, pp. 330-31. 

It was proverbial (cf. Kiessling-Heinze on I, 1, 36); e.g., Phaedo 
85B, where Socrates, as a fellow-slave (éué650vA0s), likens himself to the 
swans, who are Apollo’s servants. Cicero (Tusc, 1, 73) assumes the 
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example, Moeris speaks of Varus’ immortality in a phrase which 
Horace probably echoes in 1, 1, 36:° 


Vare, tuum nomen, superet modo Mantua nobis, 
Mantua vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae, 
cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera cyeni. 


But Vergil stopped far short of the detailed metamorphosis in 
Horace. It is easy to see why most readers see 3, 30, 14-16 as 
a more felicitous epilogue to Maecenas atavis and the first three 
books : 1° 


Sume superbiam 
quaesitam meritis et mihi Delphica 
lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 

2 3 


In these lines, we see an obvious correspondence of meter and 
theme. The poem also stands in a logical place for an epilogue: 
at the end of the collection. Indeed, if non usitata is an epilogue 
like exegi monumentum, it is puzzling not only because of its 
incongruous metamorphosis, but also because Horace chose to 
place an epilogue at a point only two-thirds through his collec- 
tion. By this reasoning, the last ode of Book 2 is at the very 
least redundant."* 


same tradition: wt cyent, qui non sine causa Apollini dicati sunt, sed 
quod ab eo divinationem habere videantur, qua providentes, quid in 
morte boni sit, cum cantu et voluptate moriantur. 

? The similar phraseology sublimi feriam sidera vertice and sublime 
ferent ad sidera is not accidental. Horace’s feriam in place of Vergil’s 
ferent implies a return to Greek models (e. g., Callim., Dem., 58). This 
verbal echo of the language of one poet in that of the other resembles 
the kind observed by G. E. Duckworth in Heclogue, 4, 4 and Hpode, 16, 1; 
ef. his “ Animae Dimidium Meae: Two Poets of Rome,” TAPA 87 
(1856), 290. 

10° Cf, Fraenkel, pp. 302-7; Commager, pp. 312-15; and Péschl, pp. 
246-62 (= “Die Horazode Hxegt monumentum (ce. 3.30), GIF 20 
[1967], 261-72). 

11 By coincidence, perhaps, the second edition of Ovid’s Amores has 
a similar redundancy. He revised five books to three, with an “epilogue” 
at the end of Books | and 3. But 1, 15 is in the mocking spirit of the 
Amores, for Ovid stands at the end of a long list of Greek and Roman 
authors in a nice piece of self-flattery (1, 15, 19-30), and 3, 15 con- 
siders a transition from love elegy to tragedy (cf. 3, 1, 69-70 and 15, 
17-18). Ovid’s second edition bears at least a superficial resemblance 
to the three books of Horace’s monumentum. 
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I£ 2, 20 is not an “epilogue,” however, there is not much 
justification for such unfavorable comparisons. I hope to show 
that the literary background of the poem is broader than is 
generally assumed, and that it can be read with no embarrass- 
ment. 

It has long been recognized that 2, 20 is in part a skillful 
variation of some traditional motifs in lyric and epigram. For 
example, a couplet of Ennius is often quoted to show that Horace 
must have had it in mind as he wrote 2, 20 : 17 


nemo me lacrimis decoret nec funera fletu 
faxit. cur? volito vivo’ per ora virum.7* 


This is supposed to appear in the last strophe as: 


absint inani funere neniae 
luctusque turpes et querimoniae; 
compesce clamorem ac sepulcri 
mitte supervacuos honores. 


Perhaps Horace’s dependence on Ennius has been exaggerated; 
certainly he does not follow him as closely as Vergil.** 


12 E. g., Fraenkel, p. 301 (the last strophe is “a skillful variation, 
but nothing more”); Commager, pp. 308-9; Schwinge, p. 441; and 
Williams, p. 573, who takes the entire poem as a variation of Ennius: 
“Ennius made his own fame the climax, but Horace reversed the order 
so that the poem ends with the useless scene of grief at the graveside.” 

18 Cicero says that Ennius’ couplet is a reply to a couplet of Solon 
(Tuse., 1, 117): 

Mors mea ne careat lacrimis; linquamus amicis 
maerorem et celebrent funera cum gemitu, 
Cf. Solon, 22, 5-6 (Diehl): 
undé pot ExAavoros Odvaros óo, dAAa PlAoto't 
KadXelroin Caywy ddyea kal orovaxds. 
This couplet (or perhaps the version of Cicero) may be echoed in Odes, 
2, 6, 22-24: 
ibi tu calentem 
debita sparges lacrima favillam 
vatis amici. 

14 Kiessling-Heinze does not exaggerate Horace’s dependence on Ennius 
(p. 244) ; see Commager, p. 309, n. 4 for other verbal echoes in Augustan 
poets. The recollection of Ennius in Georgios, 3, 8-8 is much closer than 
the last strophe of 2, 20: 

temptanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
tollere humo victorque virum volitare per ora. 
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There are also several fragments from Euripides and Alcman 
which prove that the metaphor of flight and metamorphosis is 
not original with Horace: 15 


xptoeat yn pou TTÉPVYES wept VOTY 
Kal Tà Setpyvey rrepdevra TEŠIA dppolerat, 
Bdoopat T eis aifépa zrodtv adpbels Zyvi. 
(Euripides, fr. 911) 
ov P ert, TOpevikal peAryapves iapdpuvor, 
yuia Pépyy Svvarat- Bare by Bác xnpthos eny, 
6s T’ èr Kbparos avos à àp dhxvdveror morira 
yndets ğrop Exwv, åÀrópovpos tapds dpvis. 


(Aleman, fr. 26) 


The chorus in Euripides seems to speak of itself in an allegorical 
sense,*® but otherwise the precise context of these fragments is 
unknown. Horace may have had them in mind, but neither the 
xXptcea: wrépuyes Of Euripides nor the cries of Aleman are re- 
produced exactly.’ These fragments really have only two things 
in common with 2, 20: the metaphor of winged flight and, in 
Aleman, some of the enthusiasm. 

The most substantial model seems to be an elegy of Theognis 
(237-54) 78 and Horace may well have imitated its narrative 
structure as he composed his own poem. Nonetheless, differences 
do exist, as is usually the case when we speak of a “ model ” for 
any work of Horace.?® 

In 237-54, Theognis depicts the immortality which poetry can 
convey. Cyrnus is given wings by the poet’s song, and his fame 
will be undying (245-46): 


obdéror oùðè Paywv diodes KA€os GANG pedqoets 
y 3 , 2 ? ¥ Y 
äphirov dvOpwroio’ aiéy éxwv dvopa. 


16 Cf. Kiessling-Heinze, p. 246 (on line 13) and Schwinge, pp. 438-41. 
The fragment of Euripides is quoted with the corrections of Fraenkel 
(p. 301, n. 1), after v. Arnim, Suppl. Huripid. (Bonn, 1913), 8 (Col. 17). 

16 Cf. Clemens Alex., Str., 4, p. 642 and Fraenkel, p. 301. 

17 Cf, Kiessling-Heinze, pp. 246-47 (on lines 13-17). 

18 Kiessling-Heinze, p. 244; Commager, p. 310; and Schwinge, p. 440. 

19 Cf. Péschl, pp. 138-39: “Hs ist, wie wir immer deutlicher sehen, 
das Bestreben der augusteischen Dichter gewesen, auf das Vorbild 
hinzuweisen und dadurch die Absicht kundzutun, dem Vorbild zu 
huldigen und mit ihm zu wetteifern ” (“Die Curastrophe der Otiumode 
des Horaz,” Hermes, 84 [1956], 87). See also Commager, pp. 1-49. 
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Theognis’ fancy does not get the better of him, as some think 
happened with Horace. The image is not continued beyond the 
opening line, nor is there a claim to personal immortality com- 
parable to non obtbo . . . non cohibebor (2, 20, 7-8). Cyrnus’ 
fame is measured only by song (248-44) : 


Y g ~ E N f fd 
Kat Oray Svopepys rò kelesi yains 
Bis woAvKoxirous eis Aiao Sdpous. 


Far from avoiding death or any mention of it, Theognis uses 
this memento mori to define his gift of immortality; the gifts of 
the Muses are to be valued all the more. He ends with a reproach 
to Cyrnus, an unworthy love (253-54) : 
atrap éyav é6Alyys mapa aed od ruyxdvw aidois, 
GAN’ dorep puxpoy maida Adyos w àmarãis. 

In Horace, the vaguely named people and places of Theognis 
are carefully distinguished. Instead of the boundless sea, the 
whole earth, or Greece,” Horace will fly over places synonymous 
with barbarism and extreme danger (2, 20, 14-16) : 7 


visam gementis litora Bosphori 
Syrtisque Gaetulas canorus 
ales Hyperboreosque campos. 


The witnesses to Cyrnus’ fame were young men with clear-voiced 
flutes (241-43), but the audience for Horace will be only bar- 
barians or old enemies of Rome (2, 20, 17-20) : *? 


# x t 2? 

Kai ge ody abhiokoirt AvyuPOoyyots véo: avdpes 
eùkóguws parol KaAd Te Kal ALyéa. 

ducovrat. 


Me Colchus et qui dissimulat metum 
Marsae cohortis Dacus et ultimi 
noscent Geloni, me peritus 
discet Hiber Rhodanigque potor. 


20 Kaf ‘EdAdda yqv is not a definite location like those in 2, 20, 14-16, 
since Hellas is often the only world that matters to Greeks; ef. the 
common distinction off ‘EAXds otre BapBapos in Dem., 9, 27; Max. Tyr., 
6, 3; and Soph., fr. 17. 

1 See 2, 2, 10-12; 6, 3; 9, 2; 13, 8; and 13, 13-14. 

22 They invariably exemplify hostility elsewhere in Book 2; cf. 1, 29- 
30; 6, 3; 9, 21-4; 11, 1; 18, 17-20; and 16, 5-6, 
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The main difference between Theognis and Horace is this: 
the poet now celebrates his own immortality, and the addressee 
Maecenas is left far behind. As Commager has observed, if this 
ode is a deliberate imitation of Theognis, the poem separates 
Horace from the very man whom he promises in 2, 17 never to 
survive: “. . . by recalling Theognis’ celebration of Cyrnus 
only to alter it, Horace forces upon Maecenas the definitive gap 
that separates the poet from even his most cherished friend. He 
closes off the one way in which he might have affirmed the 
similarity of their fates, for he omits any reference to the im- 
mortality which the poet can bestow on others. Horace’s flight is 
his alone.” 78 

There is much in this interpretation that is persuasive. The 
second strophe of 2, 20, for example, is almost certainly a cal- 
culated reversal of lines 9-12 of cur me querelis: *4 


... DOn ego perfidum 
dixi sacramentum: ibimus, ibimus, 
utcumque praecedes, supremum 
carpere iter comites parati. 


Now Horace says only 


non ego pauperum 
sanguis parentum, non ego quem vocas 
dilecte Maecenas, obibo 
nec Stygia cohibebor unda. 


As we remember from the first ode of Book 1, Horace has a 
habit of scorning the malignum vulgus, and non usitata is fol- 
lowed by odi profanum vulgus et arceo. But Maecenas is not 
part of the vulgus. If Horace is seriously asserting his isolation 
even from Maecenas, non usitata is more than a little boastful 


#8 Commager, p. 312. 

24 Schwinge argues that biformis vates denotes both the physical and 
spiritual parts of Horace, and that 2, 20 therefore does not contradict 
these lines from 2, 17: “Denn dort (i.e, 2, 17) redet Horaz nur von 
sich als dem dusseren Menschen, also von dem Teil seiner selbst, der 
untergehen, hier aber von sich als dem vates, also von dem Teil, der 
leben wird” (pp. 446-47). This is possibly true, but Maecenas is called 
pars animae meae (2, 17, 5-6), which is surely no less significant than 
the description of Vergil at 1, 3, 8: et serves animae dimidium meae. 
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and, in the context of the entire collection of odes, does not 
make good sense.* 

Maecenas is surely as much a part of Horace’s monumentum 
as Augustus or countless other addressees,” and one might well 
wonder what Horace intended by such an explicit contradiction 
of 2,17. Kiessling-Heinze see a confusion in 2, 20 between the 
immortality of the subject of a poem, and the poet himself.” 
There is no such confusion in Theognis’ poem, nor is any men- 
tion made of the poet’s personal immortality. Perhaps non 
usitata is a joke that did not quite succeed, an ill-conceived 
variation of a few fragments from Greek and Latin lyric and 
elegy that cannot be taken seriously. Yet it seems gratuitously 
contradictory, laboring with a metaphor that could not be sus- 
tained.?® 

If these criticisms are correct, 2, 20 would be a serious mis- 
calculation. It remains to be seen whether every ode in Horace 
has a significant role in the structure of the first three books,” 
but surely the first and last odes of a book are placed with 
care.*° 

Partly because of its place in the Odes, non usitata has not 
lacked apologists. Horace can be saved from himself, so to speak, 


15 Collinge, p. 137, n. 1, avoids such an interpretation by taking the 
word Maecenas in line 7 as “irrelevant.” Perhaps names like “ Leu- 
conoe ? or “Chloe” are irrelevant in Collinge’s sense of the word, but 
in a collection of poems which begins with the word “ Maecenas,” this 
assertion about 2, 20 needs more substantiation to be convincing. 

28 On the relationship between Horace and Maecenas see Kenneth J. 
Reckford, “ Horace and Maecenas,” TAPA 90 (1959), 195-208, es- 
pecially p. 200: “. .. of all the poets Horace entered into the most 
formal relationship with Maecenas ”. 

7 Kiessling-Heinze, p. 244. It seems to me far too deliberate to be 
“confusion.” For better or worse, Horace has clearly blended the flight 
of his fame with his own person, and this is “confusing” only by 
reference to other poems, not 2, 20. 

*8 Cf. Wilkinson, pp. 62-63: “... in the succeeding stanzas he makes 
the fatal mistake of trying to be serious again with the same fancy. 
You cannot smash an illusion and hope to put it together again.” 

° Ludwig (pp. 336-45) has suggested a structure based primarily 
on meter and theme in 2, 1-12; he also sees a second cycle of odes in 
2, 13-20 (p. 344). 

°° As stressed by Silk, pp. 261 ff. and more recently in his “ Bacchus 
and the Horatian Recusatio,” YOS 21 (1969), 195-212. 
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either by regarding this poem as a parody of what he says else- 
where, or by taking it in all its strangeness as a serious expres- 
sion of the poets immortality. Either approach has its diffi- 
culties. 


As we have seen, if non usitata is considered as an epilogue in 
the same sense as exegt monumentum, it is difficult to avoid the 
comparisons drawn by Fraenkel and Commager. But E. T. Silk 
reversed traditional thinking about the poem’s position by argu- 
ing that it could be taken as a prologue to the Roman Odes.* He 
also saw a significant connection between 2, 19 and 2, 20: the last 
ode of Book 2 is a “continuation of (or, at any rate, the not 
illogical consequence of) the Dionysiac ecstasy that began in 
2, 19.” 32 Thus the ode would be a callida wnctura for the second 
and third books, and a “poem of prophecy, not retrospect, a 
prologue rather than an epilogue.”** This was an original pro- 
posal which, incidentally, recognized that 2, 20 is an exact re- 
versal of the recusatio pattern of 4, 2.3 Yet this reading does 
not altogether explain the ever-present question of the third 
strophe, unless we wish to follow a suggestion that the meta- 
morphosis is not literally true, but only a symbol with meta- 
phorical significance: “Both (i.e. 2, 19 and 2, 20) are in- 
cidents in the mystical private life of the poet, and neither is 
for public view.” ** This strikes me as a solution which ingenious- 
ly stops half-way between omitting strophe three and ignoring 
it. 

Silk’s proposal raises as many questions as it answers. While 


3 Silk. pp. 255-63, Collinge (p. 53, n. 1) finds “almost nothing ac- 
ceptable” in Silk’s proposal and criticizes his use of “ prologue,” 
“ epilogue,” and similar terms. He notes that Silk’s theory raises “ the 
most complex problems of topic and mood relationship.” While there 
is an obvious change in mood between 2, 20 and 3, 1, Silk’s interpreta- 
tion is not insensitive to that change. 

32 Silk, p. 261. 

88 Silk, p. 263. 

4 Silk, pp. 258-59; see also Walter Wimmel, “ Recusatio-Form und 
Pindarode,” Philologus, 109 (1965), 38-103. A recusatio such as the 
opening of 4, 2 is no more to be taken seriously as the “ real,” “ modest ” 
Horace than is the boastful poet of 2, 20. 

35 Silk, p. 362; cf. a similar interpretation in Hendrickson (above, note 
3) and Schwinge (p. 449, n. 1). 
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2, 20 may have been written as a juncture between its own 
book and the next, can it have no other role in Book 2? Or 
must it be explained only in terms of its relationship to the 
following poems? Might it not be equally valid to see what the 
poem gains by being considered the last poem of Book 2? 

While some have considered non usitata as a prologue rather 
than an epilogue, others have sought to avoid the difficulty of the 
third strophe by taking the ode as simply a parody of Horatian 
ars.5® Tf this is the case, Horace would still be open to the charge 
of misguided humor. Wilkinson, Fraenkel, and Fuchs are not in- 
clined to take the poem seriously, but for less sympathetic rea- 
sons. 

Thus our possibilities seem fairly well exhausted. Whether 
or not non usitata is a prologue or an epilogue, if it is serious, 
it is not convincing, and if it is frivolous, it is not to be taken 
seriously! Furthermore, if Horace did indeed have in mind the 
bits of Greek and Latin verse examined above, his variation of 
them is inexplicably bizarre. As Fraenkel observed,®* between 
Theognis’ elegy and Horace’s ode, we can see how short a step 
it is from the sublime to the ridiculous: a just criticism, per- 
haps, if the “tastelessness ” of 2, 20 is original with Horace. 

It is unlikely that this is the case. The studies of Stewart and 
Schwinge suggest that the fragments of Greek and Latin we 
have mentioned do not constitute the whole tradition that may 
lie behind this poem. Silk’s interpretation likewise supports my 
reservations about taking 2, 20 as a companion piece to exegt 
monumentum. 

The interpretation of 2, 20 may not rest on matters of taste, 
but on further evidence not yet considered. While Horace could 
have known the fragments of Aleman, Euripides, or Ennius, it 
is equally possible that he knew many other passages from Greek 
lyric, tragedy, comedy, and philosophy which could supply a 
considerably wider background for this poem than observed up to 
now. The theme and mood of 2, 20 are first found in Greek litera- 
ture, not Horace.” A review of the themes of flight and metamor- 


88 See W. R. Johnson, “ The Boastful Bird. Notes on Horatian Mod- 
esty,” CJ 61 (1966), 272-75, and D. J. Stewart, “The Poet as Bird in 
Aristophanes and Horace,” GJ 62 (1967), 857-61. 

3T Fraenkel, p. 301. 

38 Cf. Ernest Leslie Highbarger, “The Pindarie Style of Horace,” 
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phosis beyond the passages from Theognis and others will show 
that non ustiata is different from esegi monumentum for a very 
good reason. Horace was not writing a second epilogue to his 
odes, but was attempting something altogether different. When 
the literary ancestry of 2, 20 is more precisely identified, perhaps 
we shall be in a better position to see whether the poem is ap- 
propriate as the last ode of Book 2. 

Pindar uses the metaphor of flight to express a hero’s fame,°° 
but with a didactic turn altogether missing in Theognis. In 
Isthmian Y, for example, the flight of Bellerophon and Pegasus 
is a cautionary myth: Strepsiades’ triumph may seem to lift 
him to the gods, but his victory is framed by a warning of their 
jealously and a memento mort. Much the same sentiment about 
mortal happiness occurs often in the second book of the Odes.*° 


. ó © dbavarov py Opaccérw bbdvos, 
OTL Teprvov éepdpepov SwKwv 
exaos Emet ypas és Te Tov pépoypov 
aiéva. OvacKxopev yap opas aravres* 
Saipwv ð aigos’ 


Isth., 7, 39-48 (Snell) 


In the very moment of his triumph, a hero is well reminded of 
the danger of exceeding the aurea mediocritas (41-48) : 


‘ ` h f 
TÒ ÔÈ wap dixav 
YAUKD mikporára péver TeAEuTA. 


The mention of Daedalus and Icarus in Horace clearly serves 
the same purpose as Bellerophon in Pindar, for both are clear 
warnings against exceeding what is right for any man (mip 
Sixav). Later authors were to follow Horace in his interpretation 


TAPA 66 (1955), 234, n. 62: “The degree of realism is no greater 
here (se. in the third strophe) than in Odes 2.5.18, 3.11.9-12, ete. 
Horace found plenty of it in his Greek originals.” 

39 Cf. Highbarger (above, n. 3), Waszink, and C. M. Bowra, Pindar 
(Oxford, 1964), pp. 1-41 (especially pp. 36 ff.). In Olympian 13, 84-92, 
Pindar employs the myth of Bellerophon, but avoids mention of his 
fate (91). 

40 There are no gentle warnings of carpe diem, as in 1, 11; the 
memento mori of Book 2 is quite often stark and unrelieved. Cf. 2, 3, 
21-28; 14 (entire); 17, 1-12; and 18, 32-40. 
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of the myth of Daedalus and Icarus, and in Seneca their story 
became mainly an illustration of ne quid nimis.“ 

Thus, the mention of Daedalus in 2, 20, 13 may easily be 
inspired by Pindar. Yet Horace’s use of Pindar’s odes is limit- 
ed—at least in so far as we are able to tell.4? The metaphor 
of winged flight in Isthmian 7 is as much a model for Horace 
as is Theognis? poem—which is to say that the Greek tradition 
behind 2, 20 may be still more complex. If Horace’s ars consists 
only in variations of the winged «Aées in Pindar and Theognis, 
the tone and most of the detail of 2, 20 remain unaccounted 
for. But the metaphor of flying also occurs in tragedy. 

“ Escape prayers,” as Dodds calls them, are a common expres- 
sion by the tragic chorus to take wing and fly away from it all: 
&be yevoipav.*® We find this figure, for example, in a fragment of 
Sophocles (yevoipav aleròs twuréras ds dprorabetny trip yAavkas ër’ 
olua Alpvas . . .),** and perhaps the fragment of Euripides so 
often quoted as a model for 2, 20 was part of such a choral ode. 
An. escape prayer is developed at great length in the Hippolytus, 
but the image of the winged bird is hardly the focus of atten- 
tion.*® At Phaedra’s last exit, the chorus sings of flight to lovely, 
fabulous places. They long to be transformed (732-34), 


41 The phrase vitreo daturus nomino ponto (4, 2, 3-4) has a progeny 
even more remarkable than Ennius’ epigram (cf. Commager, p. 309 and 
n. 4): e.g., Ovid, AA, 2, 96 (ossa tegit tellus, aequora nomen habent), 
Tr., 1, 1, 89-90, and M., 8, 229-30 {oraque caerulea patrium clamantia 
nomen / excipiuntur aqua, quae nomen traxit ab illo). One has only 
to compare these variations with the desperate inventions of Seneca to 
see in microcosm the effects of variatio on poetic diction: medium caeli 
dum suleat iter, tenuit placidas Daedalus oras / nullique dedit nomina 
ponto (Her. Oet., 683-85; 689-90). Some sort of limit is finally reached 
in Oedipus, 898-99, where it is said that Icarus may have fallen to his 
death, but snatched his name from the sea (puer nomen eripuit freto). 
The moral is not to exceed the Golden Mean (quidquid excessit modum / 
pendet instabili loco, 909-10). 

*2 We have only a fraction of Pindars works, and the meters of choral 
lyric are different from those of Sappho and Alcaeus. 

+ Cf. Dodds, pp. 122-23 on Bacchae, 402-16: “ Sometimes such prayers 
have little dramatic relevance and read like personal utterances of the 
poet.” 

“4 Sophocles, fr. 476 (Jebb). 

t For Hippolytus, 732 ff. see W. S. Barrett, Huripides’ Hippolytus 
(Oxford, 1964), pp. 297-306. 
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HruBaros t7d Kevpdor yevolpay, 
iva pe TTEpotooay Spy ayéAnor 
woravais Geds évOety: 


but we quickly forget the winged bird as the chorus’ imagination 
flies to the mythical West, passing the Adriatic and other seas, 
past the place where the maidens weep for their lost Phaethon, 
who is himself an example of a fantastic flight ending in disaster 
(735-41). The chorus would fly to the very limits of the world, 
to the fruit-bearing beach of the Hesperides, to harbors where 
no sailor ever goes, until they attain the home of Atlas and the 
gods (742-51) : 


“Eorepidov 8° eri pnddonxopoy axrav 
$ mr ~ 
dvicain rav dodey, tv’ 6 TOVTO- 
4 f é 
pédwv ropdupéas Aipvas 
ld 3. ffs CAN t 
vartais oùké ðv véne 
7 me 
gepvòy réppova. KUpÕV 
> » » a} aw 
oupavou, Tov Ardas exe’ 
Kphval T apBpdctar yéov- 
` f N“ a 
Tat Znvos peAd@pwy mapà kot- 
7 3 e AN x 
Tus , iv’ å Bwdwpos av- 
Ea Cabéa 


xGav eddaipoviay leois. 


As in non usttata, the vision of flight is bound by the remotest 
lands: the Isles of the Blessed, lands which exist only in the 
imagination. But, unlike the flight of Bellerophon or Daedalus, 
there is no hybris nor, in fact, any departure from the aurea 
medwocriias which, for the chorus of Greek tragedy, is often the 
very essence of life. The beautiful vision occurs at a moment 
when the whole world is falling into ruin, when Phaedra has 
death. Ev6e yevoipav, “ Oh that I might be. . .” is aorist optative, 
not the future indicative of Horace.** 

It is no accident that Horace’s people and places lie in the 
opposite direction from Euripides’ Hesperides. This is partly 
because of a tradition in Greek literature which holds that the 
swan was at home in the far north of Greece, Asia, and other 


s Cf, Barrett (above, n. 45) on Hippolytus 732: “-yevoluav . . 
where the speaker is thinking rather of the immediate (and perhaps 
temporary) change from his present state than of any continuation 
in the new one.” 
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remote places.*7 Yet Horace’s goal is not any remote place in the 
world, but rather particular countries and men whom he else- 
where disdains as barbarous and savage.*® If 2, 20 is simply a 
variation of the escape prayer of tragedy, its exuberance and 
contradictory elements could be written off as a lapse of taste. 
We shall have to go still further in Greek literature to see why 
this metamorphosis is neither tasteless nor original. 

We owe fr. 911 Nauck? of Euripides to Clemens of Alexandria, 
but Plutarch preferred the more philosophical, “ heavenly ” wings 
of Plato to those of Huripides.*® He probably refers to the myth 
of the soul in the Phaedrus when he speaks of TAarwvixois éxetvors 
kal oùpavíois wrepots. As in many myths of Plato, we find the sever- 
est critic of the poets no less a poet himself in his description of 
the soul when it suffers the affliction (wdé@os) of love. His des- 
cription of the growth of the soul’s wings is far more detailed 
than the third strophe of 2, 20. There is close attention to 
anatomical detail, each stage reflecting different emotions in the 
soul, such as pain, exaltation, and longing. Each is the mark of 
a lover (251B): 


óvta 8° avrov olov èk rips pings peraBony TE Kal Spas Kal 

Oepporns anOys Aap Bdver* Sefapevos yàp TOU KdAAOUS THY å&moppony 

ta TOV Oppadrov CeppavOn 7 NH TOD mr Epoo dios apderat, Oepuavbév- 
ros ĝè érdxy ra wept ryvy exdvow, € náa tad oKAnpdTyTos 
ouppepuxdra pye py BrAactdvey, éxippveions Sè ris tpodys Gdyoe 
re Kai Gpunoe pvecOat ard zHs pilys 6 roð mrepoð KavAds trd 
mav TÒ THs Wuy7s ddos’ rac yap v To mdéAau wrrepwry. 

An unaccustomed change and sweating and fever, such as 
come after a chill, seizes on him as he watches. For he be- 
comes heated as he receives through his eyes the emanations 
from the beloved, and the wing’s substance is watered. With 
this warmth, the shoots of the wing melt—shoots which had 
been for a long time closed up and hardened so that nothing 
could grow. As the nourishment flows in, the shaft of the 
wing swells and quickly grows out from the root over the 
n substance of the soul. For once all the soul was feath- 
ere 


47 Cf. Denys L. Page, Aleman. The Partheneion (Oxford, 1951), pp. 
100-1 and Alcaeus, fr. 721; Hom. hymn., 21, 1; Bacehyl., 15, 6; IL, 2, 
460; Eur., Phaethon, 773, 37; Verg., Aen., T, T00 È, ete. 

48 Cf. Johnson and Stewart (above, n. 36) and notes 21-22 above. 

40 In the treatise An seni respublica gerenda sit, Plato’s wings are to 
be preferred to Euripides’ in the same way that service to the state is 
to be placed before mere personal gain (Mor., 786D). 
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This quasi-medical passage is longer than Horace’s description, 
but has never been faulted for any lapse of taste. It merely re- 
flects the extravagant imagination of the philosopher who, at 
this moment, teaches in myth what cannot be taught in dialectic. 

Horace was no more disposed to translate directly from a 
philosophical work than he was from a poem,® but Plutarch’s 
association of the fragment of Euripides with this passage from 
the Phaedrus shows that poetic and philosophical diction can be 
virtually indistinguishable. The myths in Plato are poetic and, 
as Aristotle pointed out, meter does not define poetry.™ 

One further parallel from the Phaedrus is worth mentioning 
in connection with 2, 20. Socrates describes how the soul may 
abandon everything formerly beloved in the pursuit of its goal 
(252A) : 


ôĝev 87 Exovoa elvat odK ànoeimerat, oùðé Tiva TOU KaXOU mepi 
mÀelovos moita, GAXG pntépwv Te Kal GdeXPoy kal Eralpwy maytov 
AéAnorat, Kai ovoias bi apéAecay daroAAvpEevyns Tap’ ovdey TiPerat, 
vopipoy be Kal eboxnpdvey, ois mpd Tov éxaAdwrilero, wévrwv KaTa- 
ppovycaca SovAcdew éroípn kal kopraobat drov ay && tis èyyurárw 
Tov mólov* mpos yap TH oéBecOat Tov TO KaAAOS ExovTa iatpdy 
nipynke povoy TÖV peyioTwY TÓVOV. 

For this reason, the soul does not willingly leave the 
presence of the beloved, nor does she consider anyone more 
important, but forgets mothers, brothers, all companions, 
and counts it as nothing when wealth is lost through ne- 
glect. She scorns all the customs and laws for which earlier 
she had adorned herself, and is ready to be a slave and sleep 
wherever allowed beside the one she longs for. For besides 
the reverence she feels for the possessor of beauty, she finds 
in him the only physician for her greatest sufferings. 


Plato’s description of the transformation (peraßoàý) and infatu- 
ation in the lover’s soul is close to the mood of Horace’s meta- 
morphosis and abandonment of Maecenas. Like the wish of the 
chorus in tragedy, the myth of the soul in the Phaedrus is an 
ecstatic vision, as is perhaps inevitable in the metaphor of gain- 
ing wings and taking flight. The soul’s metamorphosis may have 
been in Horace’s mind as he composed the third strophe: certainly 
Phaedrus, 251-52 is as relevant to the background of Horace’s ode 


5° For echoes of the opening of Platonic dialogues at the beginning 
of Horace’s satires, see Fraenkel, pp. 136-37. 
5t Poetics, 1447b13-16 and 1451a38-1451bl1 (Lucas). 
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as are the passages in Phaedo, 60-61 and 84-85 which are some- 
times cited as signs that non usitata is a kind of swan song for 
Horace.®* 

Whatever our opinion may be of the detailed description in 
the third strophe of Horace’s poem, the Phaedrus shows that he 
was not the first artist to represent such a change so precisely. 
However, the larger question remains of what such a description 
means in the context of the whole ode. To see what Horace 
may have intended, we turn to a suggestion regarding Horace’s 
reading of Aristophanes. 

Stewart suggests that Horace could be writing in an Aristo- 
phanic spirit in 2, 20, which I take to mean the liberated, free 
imagination of Old Comedy.** But there is more than a spiritual 
resemblance to Aristophanes in this ode, for the comic poet fre- 
quently constructs scenes of actual flight, such as Trygaeus and 
the dung beetle in the Peace. As Stewart argues, the Birds is 
a very relevant Aristophanic source for 2, 20, since it is Aristo- 
phanes’ most extensive development of the wish to flee unpleasant 
realities—realities one thinks are unavoidable. In their search 
for a utopia, Pisthetaerus and Euelpides re-create Athens, mak- 
ing a city which comes to resemble the earthly one in all its 
problems and absurdities. Just as we can point to the Birds as 
the one play of Aristophanes most relevant to the spirit of 2, 20, 
we can also find in it one final tradition in Greek literature which 
Horace may have had in mind as he composed his poem. 

Among the many creatures which visit Cloudcuckooland is the 
dithyrambic poet Cinesias. In a parody of Anacreon,®** he sings 
an ecstatic song of his flight to Olympus on nimble wings (1373- 
74): 

dvaréropat ù} xpos “Odvprov rreptyeoot xovpais’ 

wéropat Ò’ 600v ddAor èr’ ddAay pedeuv. 
He is fearless in his desire to become a clear-voiced nightingale, 
and no one can reason with him. He leaves in as frenzied a 
state as when he came in. Of course, Cinesias is a dithyrambic 
poet, and Aristophanes satirizes him as such.® 


58 Phaedo, 60C-61B and 84E-85B;. cf. Schwinge, p. 439. 

53 Stewart (above, n. 26), pp. 360-61; cf. also Cedric H. Whitman, 
Aristophanes and the Comic Hero (Harvard, 1964), pp. 492-93. 

5t Sehol. Ar., Aves, 1372: cf. Anacreon, fr. 33 (378 Page). 

55 Schol. Ar., Aves, 1893: meler yap abrdy h Métis rorabry, 652 vois 
€kdxioros, ws $ mapowula: “kal SOupdpBav voty exes Edddrrova.” 
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There was a special connection between the dithyramb and 
Dionysus throughout its history, but it is difficult to characterize 
it more exactly beyond this.®* It could at times be nonsensical, 
as in this scene from the Birds, so that we might infer that it 
need not always be taken seriously.5 Of course we know no 
more about the extent of Horace’s acquaintance with the dithy- 
ramb than we know about the dithyramb itself, but because of 
the relationship between Dionysus and the dithyramb, two of his 
odes are often termed Dionysiac and perhaps dithyrambic in 
character: Bacchum in remotis (2,19) and Quo me, Bacche (3, 
257.58 

In 3, 25 Horace is possessed by Dionysus’ powers, as though 
he were a Maenad. He will sing of no ordinary things, nor even 
of things proper to mortals (8, 25, 17-20): 


nil parvum aut humili modo, 

nil mortale loquar. dulce periculum est, 
O Lenaee, sequi deum 

cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 


This dulce periculum lies in following a god who has the power 
to sweep his followers along with him. The dithyramb may owe 
much of its strange character to this very possession by Dionysus. 
While Orelli considered quo me, Bacche the ode of Horace closest 
to. the dithyramb,®® the poem is at the same time singularly 
precise about Bacchic ecstasy (3, 25, 3-6): 


quibus 
antris egregii Caesaris audiar 
aeternum meditans decus 
stellis inserere et consilio Lovis? 


56 Cf, Pickard-Cambridge-Webster, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy? 
(Oxford, 1962), pp. 1-59. A:@épanBos is used as a name for Dionysus at 
Bacchae, 526; cf. Dodds, p. 143 ad loc. 

57 Cf. the proverb quoted in note 55 above and Hip. Maj., 292C, where 
Socrates ironically describes a long argument as a dithyramb badly out 
of tune. 

58 Cf. Pischl, pp. 164-78 (== “Dichtung und dionysische Verzauberung 
in der Horazode 3, 25,” Miscellanea di studi alessandrini in memoria di 
Augusto Rostagni [Torino, 1963], pp. 615-25), especially p. 171 on the 
differences between 2, 19 and 2, 20; see also Fraenkel, pp. 257-60; 
Kiessling-Heinze, pp. 239-40; and Dodds, p. xii, n. 3. 

5° Cf. Orelli, p. 483: “ Propius autem quam ullum aliud Horatii 
carmen ad dithyrambicum genus accedit.” 
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3, 25 has its own special problem of just how such detached 
enthusiasm ought to be interpreted.® But no matter how much 
Bacchic inspiration is here, there is little doubt that this is 
still the same Horace who remembers his duty to Augustus. It 
is not 3, 25 or 2, 19, but rather 2, 20 which may be the closest 
to the genre of dithyrambic poetry. 

In Bacchum in remotis, Horace has seen Bacchic rites being 
celebrated in a faraway place. The very memory of this sight 
stirs up in him the ecstasy of the Bacchant (2, 19, 5-8): 


Euhoe, recenti mens trepidat metu 

plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 

laetatur: Euhoe, parce Liber, 
parce gravi metuende thyrso. 


With these ritual cries, he turns to a celebration of the god’s 
powers, and concludes with an encounter with Cerberus. This 
ig an experience no less fantastic than the metamorphosis of 
2, 20, and it is hard to see by what standard 2, 19 can be taken 
so casually and 2, 20 so severely criticized. Bacchum in remotis 
moves from the sight of Dionysus to a recollection of what his 
powers can be, but from beginning to end, non usttata is of one 
tone and one inspiration. It is the sequel to looking on Bacchus 
and his mysteries in 2, 19.* 

We should recall at this point Silk’s proposal about 2, 20 
as the climax of a Bacchic overture to the Roman Odes. Non 
usitata may not necessarily be a “prelude,” but it does sug- 
gest the dithyramb in its close connection to 2, 19. It is not 
particularly sensible when compared to any other ode, least of 
all 2, 17, and it employs a metaphor which was a common and 
unembarrassed one throughout Greek literature. To judge from 
the passages we have considered, there was never any question 
of “taste” in the metaphor of taking wing and flying away. 
We may further speculate that 2, 20 is in a dithyrambic style 
because of its association with Dionysus, and that this association 
may account for the frenzied inspiration of our ode. 


e° See P. J. Connor, “ Enthusiasm, Poetry, and Politics: A Considera- 
tion of Horace, Odes, ITI, 25,” AJP 92 (1971), 266-74. 

$1 Silk, p. 261; cf. also Ludwig, p. 344 and Collinge, pp. 36-55 and 
102-27. 

e2 Cf. Schol. Ar., Paw, 830, where Aristophanes satirizes dithyrambic 
poets for beginning in the air. 
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As for the question of whether it is an epilogue or a prologue, 
non usitata is more easily interpreted as an appropriate con- 
clusion to the poems of Book 2. Throughout, it says the very 
opposite of what we might expect of Horace. It reverses the pat- 
tern of recusatio, denies the power of death over mortals, aban- 
dons Maecenas, emulates Icarus (!), and soars towards people 
and places which anywhere else in the Odes are plainly savage 
and barbarous. 

The most daring feature of the first half of the poem is the 
description of the poet as a biformis vates, a “bard of two 
shapes.” Much ingenuity has been expended to prove that the 
adjective biformis has an exceptional, philosophical sense. While 
Porphyrion’s explanation is universally rejected,®* his interpreta- 
tion seems quite plain in comparison with some which have been 
put forward more recently.** If 2, 20 is meant to express an idea 
similar to the non omnis moriar of 8, 30, biformis would have 
to have a very special meaning.® But, as we have seen, there 
is no need to ignore the metamorphosis in the third strophe, nor 
is there any reason to assign an unusual meaning to biformis. 
Along with the opening words, non usttata nec tenui ... penna, 
which Schwinge has shown may be deliberately ambiguous,®* 
biformis vates is a startling phrase with a humorous meaning not 
apparent until the third strophe. 


88 Biformen ... vatem se dicit, quod et lyrica scribat et hevametros. 

**Schwinge follows the earlier interpretations of R. Reitzenstein 
(NJ 21 [1908], 100f.) and Abel (n. 6 above), pp. 89-90 that biformis 
means an “Jneinander eines irdischen und iiberirdischen Ichs” (pp. 
441-42). He also speaks of “true” and “untrue” selves of the poet. 
There is a long tradition behind this interpretation (cf. TREE 2, 1980, 
74-77 and Kiessling-Heinze, pp. 244-45 ad loc.: “nicht ‘zweifacher Gestalt’ 
sondern ‘ zweifachen Wesens’ ”), but Fraenkel was more cautious about 
so metaphysical a reading: he felt this would see in the poem a “ modern 
‘Innerlichkeit’ and a religiosity which is, perhaps, Neoplatonic or 
Gnostic, but certainly un-Horatian” (p. 301, n. 2). 

ë Biformis usually describes the Minotaur (Verg., Aen., 6, 25; Sen., 
Phaedr., 1172) or centaurs (Aen., 6, 286; Ovid, Met., 2, 644; Lucan, 
3, 198, etc.). Something like the abstract meaning which Schwinge 
argues for appears in Augustine, Epist., 241, 2. 

°° See Ernst-Richard Schwinge, “Zur Kunsttheorie des Horaz,” 
Philologus, 107 (1963), 75-96: tenuis translates the Callimachean 
ideal of Aerrés, and thus nec tenui may be intentionally contradictory 
to Callimachean esthetics (pp. 81-82). 
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As Horace is careful to say in lines 5 to 6, he is still the same 
poet, born of humble parents, who through his own efforts has 
risen to fame. And he is also Maecenas’ friend: Maecenas, whom 
he promises in 2, 17 never to leave behind. I do not think he 
has. Maecenas cannot object if Horace departs as a biformis 
vates, however much later readers might. 


The dithyrambic frenzy of the ode is then checked in the 
last three strophes. By his emulation of the flight of Icarus, 
Horace himself gives the lie to this flight of fancy. He says he 
will see certain places as one “more famous than Icarus, son 
of Daedalus” (Daedaleo notior Icaro). The nuance in the phrase 
Daedaleo notior Icaro is crucial in understanding the point of 
strophes four and five. Horace does not compare himself to 
Daedalus, the safe artificer who offended the gods but survived ; 
it is rather Icarus whom he will surpass. But Icarus was the 
unhappy victim of the ingenium of his father, whose death robbed 
Daedalus of both the triumph of flight and the escape from Crete. 
Bentley regarded this allusion in line 13 as singularly ill-omened 
for any kind of flight, even of fancy: “ miror equidem, cur Icari 
exemplo hic volaverit noster. quid opus erat, ut male sibi 
ominaretur?” ® While his emendation of tutior is no longer 
accepted, he characteristically went to the heart of the myth. To 
be “more famous than Icarus” could scarcely be a serious am- 
bition for anyone; safer, perhaps. 


The countries which this biformis vates will visit are the very 
places which, throughout the odes, symbolize barbarism and 


°t Of. Williams, p. 573: “Perhaps the fantasy is too grotesque and 
the movement of ideas too shattering, but the poet’s capacity for humor 
and—even more attractive—for laughing at himself and his pretensions 
must be respected.” My own feeling is slightly different. Only the 
coolest sort of assurance would permit a poet to speak so cheerfully 
(and so predictably) of his humble origins or modest abilities. There 
is much about Horace that is attractive, but no one should be deceived 
by his humility. 

8 He has in mind Horace’s allusions to Daedalus in 4, 2, 1-4 and 
1, 3, 32 ff. Cf. Bentley, ad loc.: “quisquis ergo Icart exemplo volaverit, 
sive ocior sive tardior nihil interest, is certe male rem gesturus est, 
et temerariis ausis excidet in aquis periturus. vix crediderim tam 
nasutum poetam a tam sinistro omine non sibi cavisse.” Savage (above, 
note 1), p. 421 still prefers ocior to the standard reading notior. 
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savagery. As Horace assumes a Bacchic frenzy to lift himself 
away from his ordinary loyalties and sense of taste and restraint, 
he is literally lifted out of any part of the world that mattered to 
him. The people who will see him are every bit as wild as the Bos- 
phorus or Syrtis. On this point, Schwinge would draw a distinc- 
tion between the barbarous and the merely half-civilized by 
stressing the’ differences between unmistakable barbarians (Col- 
chus, Dacus, Gelont) and those who were recently made subject 
to Rome (Hiber, Rhodanique potor)."° There is some point to 
this distinction but, at the same time, peritus and Rhedanique 
potor are peculiar epithets to choose if one wishes to pay tribute 
to the culture of a people.’* Colchians, Dacians, Scythians, 
Spaniards, and Gauls have no reason to be numbered with 
Euterpe, Polyhymnia, and the Lesbian lyre, nor can the gelidum 
nemus of the muses be found in Hyperborean fields. 

Non usitata is also an appropriate close to the second book be- 
cause it is complementary to the first ode’s inclination to jux- 
tapose a recognition of harsh realities with the idea of art’s power 
to make light of them. In the ode to Pollio, Horace warns him 
to exercise care as he writes his history of the civil wars (2, 
1, 7-8): 

...et incedis per ignis 
suppositos cineri doloso. 


Yet, at the end of that poem, he turns aside from so grave a 
theme and, in what Waszink has termed a refrenatio reminiscent 
of certain odes of Pindar,’* asks for a change of tune (2, 1, 
37-40) : 


8° See Schwinge, p. 452 and n. 2 for a comparison of these places with 
those cited in Kiessling-Heinze. 

"° He also compares the people of 2, 20, 17-20 with those mentioned 
in 3, 4, 29-36: “ Beides verweist auf die göttliche Begnadung des 
vates Horaz” (pp. 454-56). This is a useful comparison, but a vates 
protected by a muse (8, 4) is not necessarily the same as the biformis 
vates of 2, 20, who may be possessed by Bacchus, but is not all that 
respectable because of it. 

71 The Spaniard is presumably learned because he can read Horace. 
72 Waszink, pp. 116-17; cf. Nem., 3, 26-27 and 3, 3, 69-72 in Horace: 
non hoe iocosae conveniet lyrae: 
quo, Musa, tendis? desine pervicax 
referre sermones deorum et 
magna modis tenuare parvis. 
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sed ne relictis, Musa, procax, iocis 
Ceae retractes munera neniae, 
mecum Dionaeo sub antro 

quaere modos leviore plectro 


The final strophe of 2, 20 concludes in a similary way (21-24): 


absint inani funere neniae 
luctusque turpes et querimoniae ; 
compesce clamorem ac sepulcri 
mitte supervacuos honores. 


The word neniae in the last strophe of 2, 20 is probably a 
deliberate echo of the conclusion of 2, 1. Instead of calling his 
Muse back, or somehow breaking off the dithyrambic flight, 
Horace allows his emulation of Icarus to give the poem its own 
interpretation. 

If 2, 20 were really a poem in the style of esegi monumentum, 
it would be less than appropriate for the conclusion of Book 2. 
It may possibly be a modulation to a more serious theme, but 
what if we were not to read Book 3 or Book 3 no longer existed, 
or exegt monumentum? Non usitata would still make sense as a 
witty variation of a common metaphor in Greek literature, as a 
poem which reverses and turns into nonsense many common 
sentiments of Book 2. 

Horace follows Aristophanes and many other Greek authors 
in imagining a fantastic alternative to the unavoidable end of 
every human life. Yet he also sees to it that such a solution is 
really no solution at all. If we flee Athens to seek a utopian 
world, that world will come to resemble the very one we fied. 
If we change into a swan and surpass the fame of Icarus, our 
audience will be barbarians, our stage wild and deserted places. 
As far as it is possible to tell, Horace is the first poet to treat 
the complex tradition of flight and metamorphosis in a dithy- 
rambic style which slyly suggests that everything may be said 
in irony. Hence, from the perspective of Greek literature and 
the odes of Book 2, criticisms of the taste of 2, 20 are not legiti- 
mate, and unfavorable comparisons with the last ode of Book 
8 are unfair. 
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Juvenal’s last book of Satires begins with a satirical Consola- 
tion that disproves the widely-held misconception that he was 
losing his power as a satirist, mellowing under the comparative 
prosperity of the last period of his life. The poem is also pro- 
grammatic, and its treatment of indignatio sets the tone for the 
fifth book. Juvenal’s attitude is predominantly ironical, while 
indignatio is felt by the recipient of the consolation, Calvinus. 
Juvenal uses a conventional declamatory genre (the consolatio) 
to temper Calvinus’ passionate feelings and, in so doing, satirizes 
the genre itself and Calvinus. His subtlety has misled the ma- 
jority of his critics, who have found in the poem “lofty Stoicism” 
(Mayor) or “elevated moral teaching” (Duff), or through it 
have seen Juvenal as he “takes his place among the world’s 
great pessimists” (Highet).2 The poem is more complex in 
purpose and structure than it appears.* Its purpose is threefold: 
1. to announce Juvenal’s attitude in Book 5 of the Satires; 2. 
to lessen the excessive indignatio felt by a particular individual; 
8. to show that the traditional consolatio can be a vehicle for 
irony. It is, at the same time, a satire, a philosophical disquisi- 
tion, and a parody.* 

The literary consolatio traditionally falls into two parts, the 
first part usually being a lament for the situation that has 
caused the recipient’s dolor, and the second an attempt to console 
the recipient and to temper his passions. In this poem, the 


1As has been shown by W.S. Anderson, “The Programs of Juvenal’s 
Later Books,” CP 57 (1962), 145-60. See also the criticisms of 
M. Coffey in Lustrum, 8 (1962), 208. Juvenal’s indignatio still blazes 
forth in Book 5, e.g., 15, 82-83; 159. 

2G. Highet, Juvenal the Satirist, (Oxford, 1954), p. 142. Highet 
does, however, call the poem “cynical ” in his OCD article on Juvenal. 

3 See the perceptive paper by A. D. Pryor, “ Juvenal’s False Consola- 
tion,” AUMLA 18 (1962), 167-80. 

+ Contrast the slightly superficial statement by Highet, p. 140: “ The 
purpose of Satire Thirteen is to console Calvinus.” 

ë For the genre of Oonsolationes the fundamental work remains C. 
Buresch, Consolationum a Graecis Romanisque Scriptarum Historia 
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cause of dolor is the failure of a friend to repay a small loan, 
while the second part addresses itself to the task of tempering 
the recipient’s indignatio and desire for vengeance. These are 
the basic materials for the poem, and they are announced in the 
first 22 lines. First comes the vengeance (ultio) theme (lines 
1-62), then the theme of excessive indignatio (6b-22), into which 
is worked the fact of the crime (15-16). These lines contain the 
nucleus of all that is necessary for a consolatio and, if the poem 
were just that, Juvenal would have launched into his two-part 
consolation at line 23. In fact, he does not turn to consider the 
specific facts of the case until line 71. The intervening 47 lines 
allow him to point the incipient consolation in an unexpected 
direction: first he contrasts the pettiness of the crime of Cal- 
vinus’ friend with the prevailing mores of the day (23-37); 
next he contrasts the present (nunc, 60), which is “an age worse 
than that of iron ” (28-29), with the Golden Age of the Saturnia 
regna (38-59). These interlinked themes are introduced by 
means of motifs which themselves are important to the develop- 
ment of the satire as a whole. They are: 1. the motif of the 
ignorant child as a measure of the simplicitas (85) of Calvinus 
in being affected by his friend’s dishonesty; Calvinus himself 
is in his second childhood, senior bulla dignissime (33); Juno 
is virguncula (40) and Jupiter an infant upon Mount Ida 
(41) ; the adult of the Golden Age was separated from the child 
by an unbridgeable gulf of respect and even sanctity (55-59). 
2. The motif of a distant mythological past as a measure of the 
degradation of the present. This technique had been used earlier 
by Juvenal (for example, in Satire 1, 81-84 and 6, 1-20), with 
the significant difference that there the poet’s own emotion was 
indignatio, aroused by the contrast of present degeneracy with 
past simplicity. In Satire 13, mythology is used with irony: 


Critica (Leipziger Studien zur Klass. Phil, 9 [1886]); pp. 94-122 deal 
with Roman consolationes. Useful also are: Sister M. E. Fern, The Latin 
Consolation as a Literary Type (St. Louis, 1941 [bibliography, pp. 211- 
16]); ©. Favez OCD?*, s.. “ Consolatio” ; José EHsteve-Forriol, Die 
Trauer- und Trostgedichte in der römischen Literatur (Munich, 1962 
[especially pp. 112-21]). I am grateful to Professor Georg Luck for 
drawing my attention to the last-named work. 

5 Yet, even as early as the sixth satire, Juvenal’s “ antique ” indignatio 
(for the epithet cf. Livy, 43, 13, 1) is tinged with irony: “ sed potanda 
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Juno is virguncula, the Golden Age was morally so simple that 
it was a capital crime (54) for a child to remain seated in the 
presence of an adult (53-59). Juvenal’s ironical purpose is made 
absolutely clear when he compares the past with the present (60- 
70): a good man is now a monstrum (65); in seven lines, 
Juvenal introduces seven portents as similes and, in so doing, 
ridicules the naiveté of a man who faces the present with the 
moral attitudes of an age long past. 

The extended introduction contains both the nucleus of the 
poem’s subject matter and sets the ironical tone which will under- 
lie the consolatio, which begins at line 71. The latter is divided 
into two main sections corresponding to the traditional two-part 
division. Lines 71-173 deal with the facts, that is, the loss of 
Calvinus’ loan; lines 174-249 with his emotions, especially the 
desire for vengeance. 

In the first section (71-85), the crimen is minimized by ex- 
panding the theme of lines 8-10 and 23-37 (nec rara videmus 
quae pateris) with emphasis on the criminal’s disregard for the 
gods. In reintroducing the crimen (70-71), Juvenal puts the 
word sacrilega in the emphatic position, for in a genuine con- 
solatio, reference would have been made to the gods as the 
upholders of the moral order and the last resort for justice. 
Thus, in a consolatio to Lucilius on the loss of a runaway slave 
(Ep., 107, 9-10), Seneca says, as he develops the theme of 
quiet acceptance of loss as a natural misfortune: optimum est 
pati quod emendare non possis, et deum quo auctore cuncta 
proveniunt sine murmuratione comitari, and he continues: et 
sic adloquamur Iovem .. . quemadmodum Cleanthes noster 
versibus disertissımis adloquitur ... : 


Duc, o parens celsique dominator poli. ... 
ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt.” 


In Seneca, the recipient of the consolatio is encouraged to trust 
in God and Fate (as the natural order of things). In Juvenal, 
the case is far different, for the gods and Fate are deaf to the 
cry of the victim and blind to the deed of the criminal, who uses 


ferens infantibus ubera magnis / et saepe horridior glandem ructante 
marito” (Sat., 6, 9-10) is hardly a picture of an ideal past. 
7 The translation is Seneca’s. 
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them cynically in a magnificently hypocritical oath. The per- 
jurer’s cynicism also extends to Fate / nature in the following 
paragraph (86-119); those who do not believe in God may yet 
believe in Fortune (86-89) and thus perjure themselves un- 
hesitatingly (89). Their disregard of the gods is as total as that 
of the deliberate perjurer, who does believe in them (91-110) 
and hypocritically uses them (110: mimum agit ille) to out- 
swear his victim. In any event, the victim’s gods are dumb and 
useless, and the criminal, who knows that that is all they are 
anyway, has turned even his victim’s belief in God and justice 
to his own advantage. 

Further reference to Seneca, Ep., 107, will illuminate Ju- 
venal’s technique in this first part of the consolation. Seneca 
begins by reducing the scale of the victim’s loss and asks Ub 
prudentia tua? ... tam pusilla te res tangit?, returning to the 
“small-scale ” motif at the end as he draws the conclusion from 
the Cleanthes passage quoted above: hic est magnus animus qui 
se et (sc. fato) tradidit: at contra ille pusillus et degener qui 
obluctatur et de ordine mundi male existimat et emendare mavult 
deos quam se. Juvenal uses the same consolatory materials as 
Seneca—diminution of the scale of the crime, belief in the gods, 
trust in the natural order—but to produce the contrary effect 
in his friend, for by this stage of the consolation, Calvinus has 
lost not only his money but also his belief in the efficacy of the 
gods and in the justice of the natural order. 

Whether Juvenal had this specific passage from Seneca in 
mind or not, it is clear that he has been satirizing the con- 
solations of philosophy, and he now turns to offer his own 
teaching as one who has not learned from the philosophers, be 
they Cynics, Stoics, or Epicureans. Appropriately enough he 
chooses a medical metaphor (124-25), not only because he has 
already used it in the perjurer’s self-justification (lines 96-9), 
but chiefly because it is a philosophical commonplace. The orig- 
inator of the philosophical consolatio, Antiphon the Sophist, had 
called grief an illness and said that the philosopher could learn 
the skill necessary for healing it, with words as his medicine. 
According to the author of the Lwes of the Ten Orators, Anti- 


? The exotic sinciput recalls Persius, Sat., 6, 70, where the avarus is 
preparing a dinner to celebrate his heaping up of profits. 
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phon set up an office in Corinth advertising rı Sivarar rods 
Avrovpevous Sa Adyov Ocparevew. The Life continues: Kat rvvOavo- 
pevos tas airias wapeuvOeiro rods kdpvovOas.2 The metaphor of the 
doctor is used again in Antiphon’s own description of his teach- 
ings as vprevOcis dxpodoes.*® His skill was a réxvn daAvmias.** 

The rationale underlying the medical metaphor in the long 
history of consolatory literature is the need for man (the mic- 
rocosm) to be in harmony with the macrocosm (the State or 
Nature) and with himself; a healthy mind leads to a healthy 
body. This thought, the ancestor of Juvenal’s mens sana in 
corpore sano (Sat., 10, 356), had originally been expressed by 


Antiphon in his treatise On Truth: ado. yap dvOparos } yroun 


- 7 ¢ á ~ \ >» «£ # ee 4 \ 3 L oF 1 12 
TOU cwuarTos yerat Kal cis Vytelay Kat vOOOY Kal cis TA GAAG TAVTO. 


The technique of harmonizing the victim’s emotions so as to 
accept the fact of his loss became the standard consolatory tech- 
nique in subsequent Greek and Latin literature.** 

Of the Greeks, Antiphon and the Academic, Crantor,™ were 
most influential in the development of the Roman consolatory 
tradition. Cicero, who confesses his debt to Crantor,® frequently 


e Ps.-Plut., Vit. Decem Orat., 883c (= Vit. Antiphon, 18): Diels, 
Frag. Vorsokr.® (Berlin, 1952), II, pp. 336-37, no. 6. 

10 Quoted by Philostratus, 15 extr. 16K = Diels,® II, p. 337, lines 7-8. 

11 Vit. Antiph., 18. For Antiphon the Sophist see M. Untersteiner, 
The Sophists, translated by K. Freeman (New York, 1954), pp. 228-71, 
with bibliography. Still useful is H. Sauppe, Commentatio de Antiphonte 
Sophista (Göttingen, 1867). The fragments are in Diels,® 2, pp. 334-70. 

12 Quoted by Galen, Hipp. de Med. Off., 18B 656K (= Diels,’ p. 339, 
no. 2}. 

18 See, for example, Antiphon’s method in his Hep? ‘Oevelas, Diels,® 
p. 363, 63, fr. 54. In the anecdote of the miser whose buried money 
was stolen, the consoler uses gnomic sayings, diminution of the apparent 
evil, anecdote, and example. 

14 For Crantor, see Von Arnim in RE 1l, cols 1585-88, with bib- 
liography; Mullach, FPG 3, 131-52. Crantor’s perpirdéea, as opposed 
to the did@eia of the Stoics, appealed more to Cicero and to those who, 
like Juvenal, were not inclined to be dogmatic. 

15 Cic., Lucullus, 185: legimus omnes Orantoris veteris Academici de 
luctu; est enim non magnus verum aureolus et ... ad verbum ediscendus 
libellus. Cicero’s own Consolatio is referred to in Tuse., 3, 76. For an 
elaborate reconstruction of this lost work, see J. van Wageningen, De 
Ciceronis Libro Consolationis (Gröningen, 1916): critically reviewed. 
by R. Philippson in BPW 37 (1917), 496-504, and by E. T. Sage 
in CP 17 (1922), 184. 
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employs the medical metaphor in his discussion of consolation 
in the Tusculan Disputations.1® The Stoic paradox, “ Those who 
are not wise are mad,” 17 gave further impetus to the development 
of the medical metaphor, especially by the Stoics, in Latin 
literature; a significant passage is Persius, 3, 88-118, where the 
man who is subject to the wd@y is described in an extended 
medical metaphor. 

Although Juvenal denies knowledge of the consolatory teach- 
ings of the philosophers, the structure of this poem is related 
to that of the philosophical consolatio. Moreover, the medical 
metaphor, borrowed, as we have seen, from the philosophical 
tradition, is the more significant in that it is introduced at the 
central point of the poem.’® What, then, is Dr. Juvenal’s pre- 
scription? Eclectic and undogmatic, it concentrates upon the 
theme adumbrated in the introduction, that is, that Calvinus’ 
loss is a common misfortune and the less to be grieved over when 
set against the everyday occurrence of murder, arson, and other 
serious crimes which every policeman sees committed at Rome 
daily (126-61). Juvenal’s philosophy, as befits the consciously 
unphilosophic doctor, is that of the genial Menander: 


Bear misfortune like a man, my friend, 
And as a common man bear common woes.?® 


His symbolic technique is once again that of decreasing of scale. 
Thus, Juvenal sets himself up as a small-time doctor for minor 
illnessess (124-25) ; Calvinus’ loss is on a small scale compared 
with other people’s misfortunes (126-42) ; Calvinus indignatio 
is excessive for the size of the crime committed against him (148- 


16 Tusc., 3, 76-83. The consolatory teachings of the major schools are 
listed by Cicero in 3, 76; they are worth setting against those that 
Juvenal rejects in 13, 121-23. Earlier, Tusc., 3, 6, Cicero defines philo- 
sophy as animi medicina and repeats the metaphor in 3, 77. 

17 Cic., Par. Stoic., 4. 

18 The satire is 249 lines long including doubtful lines. Cf. Juv., 
Sat., 1, 85-86 for a similar central pivot. 

19 dvOpwrivws xph Tras Tuxas pépeiv, téve: 

Ta Kowwd Kowwis det Pépey cuumrwpara, 
Menander, fr. 650-51 (Koerte-Thierfelder), quoted by Plutarch, Cons. 
ad Apoll, 118B: cf. the Mevdvdpou kal Pidioriwvos TiyKpiots 2.195-205 
(wept AUays). 
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44). The reduction of scale is finally and most vividly expressed 
in the list of monstra which concludes this part of the consolatio 
(162-73) and repeats an earlier motif. The scale here is large— 
the swollen throats of the goitrous Swiss, the enormous breasts 
of Egyptian women, and the tall, blond Germans” begin the 
list; but then comes the unexpected conclusion, for the fourth 
monstrum is a dwarf. The Pygmy is snatched up into the air 
by the crane ?™—a ridiculous sight at Rome, but an everyday 
occurrence where the whole nation stands one foot high. Calvinus 
looks upon himself as a grown man who has suffered a great 
loss; Juvenal leaves him with the image of a tiny dwarf whose 
greatest efforts (proelia, 172) can never equal even the strength 
of a bird. | 

Here, as in the passage on perjurers, Juvenal has taken a 
commonplace of the philosophers and given it an ironical twist. 
In Seneca, De Ira, 3, 26, 8, the same arguments are used against 
excessive anger, and Africans and Germans are adduced us ex- 
amples of the varied condition of mankind. Juvenal, ostensibly 
with the same purpose as Seneca, satirizes the philosophical 
method by his unexpected treatment of the philosophical es- 
empla. 

At line 174, the second part of the consolation proper begins, 
corresponding to the traditional section of the formal consolatio 
which was devoted to the victim’s emotions. The emotion which 
Juvenal appears to be calming is tra (176, 180-92) and his focus 
is on the ultio-theme with which the satire begins (1-6). After 
a statement of the theme, in the form of a question by Calvinus 
(174-75)—“Shall the dishonest man go unpunished ?”—Juvenal 
counters with four arguments: 1. The criminal’s death does not 
diminish Calvinus’ actual loss (175-79) ; 2. To say that revenge 
is sweeter than life itself is to be swayed by the ráĝos of anger 
and to have the emotions of a fool or a woman (180-92); 


20 Juvenal omits the size of the Germans in 164-65. It was enough of 
a literary commonplace for him to leave it to be assumed by the reader: 
cf. Caesar, B.G., 1, 39, 1; Tac., Germ., 4, where caerulei oculi, rutilae 
comae are followed by magna corpora. 

2 For Pygmies and cranes cf. Homer, Il, 3, 6; Pliny, HN 7, 26; 
10, 58. Aristotle, HA 8, 597 a 4, accepts the truth of the legend. For 
other references cf. D’Arcy W. Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds (Ox. 
ford 1936), p. 43. 
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3. The criminal’s guilty conscience will inflict his real punish- 
ment (192-235); 4. He will be found out in the end and Cal- 
vinus will have the satisfaction of witnessing his punishment and 
of realizing that the gods have had their eyes and ears open all 
along (2387-49). 


This simple mitigatio irae is deceptive. In the first place, 
there is considerable skill in the composition of the passage, both 
with regard to the connection of its themes with earlier passages 
in the poem and to Juvenal’s use of the standard consolatory 
techniques. The ultio-theme, as we have seen, opens the poem, 
so the final passage completes the circle and provides a tight 
structure to the whole; the theme of foolishly giving way to the 
wé0y (181-82) is outlined in lines 11-22 of the introduction; the 
theme of the guilty conscience has appeared in the opening lines 
(1-6), and earlier passages dealing with the criminal’s insouct- 
ance are paralleled here.?? The parallelism is most telling in 
lines 220-22, where Calvinus himself appears in the guilty 
friend’s dreams — 


te videt in somnis; tua sacra et maior imago 
humana turbat pavidum cogitque fateri. 


In contrast to the earlier part of the consolation, Calvinus now 
appears larger than life—and Juvenal’s irony is as forceful as 
ever. For the dream is a standard feature of the traditional 
consolatio,’ in which the sufferer is consoled by the hope of see- 
ing his dead friend or relative in dreams. Here everything is 
reversed; the sufferer himself is the vision, and the effect of his 


2 ‘The criminal ignores the gods’ anger in 91-119 and fears it in 223- 
35; he steals precious metals from the statues of the gods in 151 and, 
in 219, is haunted by visions of the scenes of his sacrilegious acts. The 
digression with the anecdote of Glaucus (199-208: its origin lies in 
Herodotus, 6, 86) has its thematic parallel in 53-59, the hyperbole of 
crime in the Golden Age. There, to remain seated in the presence of 
an elder was a capital crime; in the Glaucus episode, the moral de- 
generacy of the present is contrasted with the perfection of the past, 
when men actually believed in the gods and the peccandi sola voluntas 
was enough to doom one to punishment. The anecdote serves a further 
purpose in foreshadowing the closing lines of the poem, that the gods 
see all. 

23 Pryor (note 3 above), p. 178, with reference to Prop., 4, 11, 81-4, 
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appearance is terror, not joy, in the dreamer. Calvinus, formerly 
a dwarf, has become a giant—and he is still not being taken 
very seriously by the poet. 

The last 76 lines of the poem have fooled the majority of 
Juvenal’s commentators; to quote Pryor (p. 176): “The re- 
venge section is the sort of passage which causes an ecstatic 
frisson in those who make it their business to rehabilitate pagan 
writers into the establishment of the animae naturaliter Chris- 
tianae.” Juvenal has not forgotten, as his more naive readers 
have, that the scale of Calvinus’ loss is puny, that Calvinus 
himself has been symbolized by an infant. In this section, the 
punishment is ironically exaggerated by Juvenal, just as Cal- 
vinus had originally exaggerated the crime; the story of Glaucus, 
the self-torment of the criminal, his fear of retribution—all are 
blown up as ironically as the bloated Calvinus who appears in 
the vision of 220-22. Even in the dénouement of the last lines 
(244-49), when the criminal finally reecives his just deserts and 
Calvinus experiences the satisfaction of revenge, the disquieting 
figure of Tiresias appears—tandemque fatebere laetus / nec sur- 
dum nec Tiresian quemquam esse deorum. Calvinus has finally 
gotten the gods to see the crime and hear his cries (cf. 112-19) 
but Juvenal’s irony is maintained to the last. Formerly, Tiresias 
had appeared most conspicuously in Roman satire as the inter- 
locutor and teacher of Ulysses in Horace, Sat., 2, 5; there, the 
poem had begun with these lines (Ulysses is speaking) : 


hoc quoque, Tiresia, praeter narrata petenti 
responde, quibus amissas reparare queam res 
artibus atque modis. Quid rides? 


Calvinus too wished to restore his lost goods; like Ulysses, he 
was met with an ironical smile. 

The romantic idealism which is content to see this poem as 
an example of “elevated moral teaching” ** has missed the 
subtlety of Juvenal’s irony, the richness of his use of sources, 
the skill with which he has woven standard consolatory themes 
into the structure and symbolism of his poem. It is true that 
the poem owes a good deal to Juvenal’s knowledge of declamatory 


4 J. W. Duff, Lit. Hist. of Rome, Silver Age (London, 1960), p. 492. 
‘Similar remarks are gathered by Pryor, p. 167. 
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techniques,” while the moralizing subject of failure to return 
a depositum is well demonstrated by Quintilian as standard in 
rhetorical training,” and by the author of the Pseudo-Quintilian 
Declamationes Minores as a regular subject for declamation.” 
At the same time, Juvenal shows a mastery of the formal con- 
solatio, with its two-fold division, its use of mythology and his- 
torical exemplum, and its moralizing technique. A study of 
Juvenal’s sources is worthy of attention ; we may accept Juvenal’s 
disclaimer of deep knowledge of consolatory philosophy (limes 
120-23), since his use of traditional philosophical locvis evidently 
drawn, not from first-hand study of Antiphon and Crantor, but 
from Roman authors, especially Seneca in his letters.” The 
similarity of Juvenal’s imagery to that of Seneca in Ep., 107 
has been noted above; elsewhere, in consolatory letters, Seneca 
uses the image of the child—for example 36, 12: nec infantes 
pueros nec mente lapsos timere mortem; 99, 31: omnes... . 
et iuvenes et senes in aequo sumus. There are many other 
parallels both in theme and expression which indicate that Ju- 
venal found Seneca a useful source.” 

A skillful use of sources and a knowledge of consolatory philos- 
ophy would, after all, merely entitle the thirteenth satire to be 
classed with obviously derivative works like Plutarch’s Consola- 


25 See, for example, the passages noted by J. De Decker, Iuvenalis 
Declamans (Ghent, 1913 = Reo. Fac. Lett., Gand, 41), pp. 62-63; 81; 
113-15; 154, 

26 Quint, 7, 2, 50; ef. 7, 3, 1. 

*7 Decl., 245 has as its subject depositi infitiator; ef. nos, 269, 312, 
353. 

28 The most comprehensive ancient discussion of Latin consolatory 
techniques is Cicero, Tuse., 3, 76-83. Cicero covers so wide an area that 
it is impossible to say to what extent he could have been a source for 
Juvenal. Seneca, on the other hand, was a prolific author of consola- 
tions: besides the three consolatory Dialogues, at least seventeen of 
the Letters are consolatory (cf. Buresch, pp. 109-120), with Letters 
63, 93, 99 as true consolationes. Letters 81 (on ingratitude) and 107 
(on the loss of a slave) are apposite in subject-matter to Juvenal’s 
theme. Furthermore, one of the subject-headings in the fragmentary De 
Remedtis Fortuttorum is Pecuniam Perdidi, I can find no evidence that 
Juvenal’s consolatio owes anything to hexameter Epicedia, including 
those by Statius, other than a general sharing of commonplaces. 

2 E. g., Ep., 24,4, for Socrates in prison (ef. Juv., 13, 185-87); Zp., 
93, 12 (minimum est de quo sollicitissime agitur: ef. Juv., 13, 11-16). 
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There are a number of linguistic features normally restricted 
to one or more of the Aeolic dialects which also occur in other 
non-Aeolic dialects. Among these features we may include: the 
analogical dative plural of consonant declension nouns in -eost 
(Locrian, Phocian, Elean, Corinthian colonies); the athematic 
conjugation of contract verbs (Elean, Argolic, Central Cretan), 
though this also occurs in Arcado-Cypriote; the use of dypéw 
‘take ’ in place of aipéw (Klean). The presence of these features 
in non-Aeolic dialects has usually been attributed to Aeolic in- 
fluence. 

F. Bechtel? held quite simply that a pre-Dorian (and pre- 
sumably pre-Achaean) Aeolic substrate existed in the Pelopon- 
nese and elsewhere: Aeolic speech was once present over the en- 
tire Peloponnese. Kretschmer? held that -esot was originally 
the Achaean form, and that loss of -eso and other originally 
Achaean features was due to the imposition of Achaean speech 
on an Ionic substrate (Glotta, 1 [1909], 26): he brings Ionians 
to the Peloponnese first, then Achaeans (whom he does not dis- 
tinguish from Aeolians), then Dorians. Porzig, in modifying 
Kretschmer’s view, brings East Greek (Attic-Ionic and Arcado- 
Cypriote) speech to the Peloponnese first and West Greek (Doric 
and Northwest Greek) speech last, inserting between these move- 
ments an Aeolic migration which accounts for the Aeolic features 
in both groups: he further identifies the Aeolic immigrants with 
the creators of Mycenaean culture. The decipherment of Linear 
B caused him to abandon this view (Gnomon, 32 [1960], 
594-95), and even to doubt the presence of Aeolic speech in the 
Peloponnese. He went too far in this, according to Scherer,* 


t Die Griechischen Dialekte, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1921-1924), I, p. 40; 
IT, pp. 840-41 et passim. References to Bechtel are to this work. 

? Sprache 75-83 in Gercke und Norden, Hinleitung in die Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 8rd ed. (Leipzig, 1923). 

8“ Sprachgeographische Untersuchungen zu den Altgriechischen 
Dialekten,” Indogermanische Forschungen, 61 (1954), 147-69. Refer- 
ences to Porzig are to this work. 

t O. Hoffmann, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 2 vols. revised by 
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who attributes both the Aeolisms in the Peloponnese and the 
similarities between Aeolic and Arcado-Cypriote ([r]>op~po, 
ôv for avd, etc.) to the presence of Aeolians or Aeolian influence. 
He feels that such similarities result from prehistoric contact 
between the two dialect groups." 

All of these scholars, except for the later Porzig, import 
Aeolians into the Peloponnese, but in so doing frequently use 
non-linguistic evidence such as quotations from Strabo and 
Thucydides attributing Acolians or Aeolic speech to the Pelopon- 
nese; ° ancient sources naming one area or another Aiodis;* the 
agreement in place-names between Thessaly and Elis.? This 
procedure is, of course, wrong, for only linguistic features are 
relevant in linguistic questions. If there are Aeolic dialect fea- 
tures in the Peloponnese, this fact must be explained in linguistic 
terms, and Aeolians cannot be immediately involved. Waves of 
invaders have rightly fallen out of fashion of late (J. Chadwick, 
Cambridge Ancient History, TI, ch. 39 [1963], 10-17), and 
it is now best to assume that linguistic features arise (and 
spread) without the additional (and gratuitous) hypothesis of 


A. Scherer (Berlin, 1969), I, 32, 44-45. References to Scherer are to this 
work. 

ë Most, if not all, of the agreements between Aeolic and Arcado- 
Cypriote are due to preserved archaisms, as I have endeavored to show 
in my article “The Prehistory of the Greek Dialects,” TAPA 101 
(1970), 557-632. 

° Strabo (8, 333) maintains that Aeolians were once present over 
the entire Peloponnese and in Locris, Phocis, and Aetolia, while 
Thucydides (4, 42) places Aeolians in Corinth. 

* Thucydides (3, 102) states that Calydon and Pleuron were once 
called Alois. Cf. also Scherer, p. 44 and Buck, pp. 4-6 (=C. D. Buck, 
The Greek Dialects [Chicago, 1955]). 

8 Porzig (pp. 164-67) makes much of this, and also refers to the fact 
that Olympian Zeus was worshipped in Elis. These facts are indeed re- 
markable, and point unequivocally to a movement of peoples from 
Thessaly to Elis. But Porzig has fallen into the same trap that 
has ensnared many others: he has assumed that the Thessalian im- 
migrants already spoke a distinctively Aeolic form of Greek, thus un- 
justifiably pushing back the date of the origin of the Greek dialects. 
It is more likely that the immigrants from Thessaly spoke some form 
of proto-Greek, a form of proto-Greek not radically different from any 
other form of proto-Greek. If the newcomers used -eoor in the dative 
plural, this option was also open to all other speakers of proto-Greek. 
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movements of people. In what follows, I shall attempt to explain 
the alleged Aeolisms in various non-Aeolic dialects without re- 
course to Aeolians.® 

The feature most frequently cited as an Aecolism in non-Aeolic 
dialects is the analogical dative plural of consonant stems in 
-egot.!° In addition to being the only form used in Thessalian, 
Boeotian, and Lesbian, -esor occurs sporadically in Homer, 
Phocian, East Locrian, Elean, Pamphylian (?), and Corinthian 
colonies; a single possible Argolic example can probably be best 
explained otherwise. There is no need to assume an Aeolic 
substrate in order to explain the spread of this highly useful 
allomorph of the dative plural. Since, however, it is firmly rooted 
in the northeastern portion of the Greek world, and since it 
appears most consistently in non-Aeolic dialects in Northwest 
Greek, we will probably be correct in assuming that it originated 
in the northeast and spread from there, most forcefully to the 
west, less so to the south. It may have originated very early, 
or perhaps as late as immediately before the emigration of Aeolic 
speech to Lesbos and Asia Minor. Its appearance in Homer 
might argue for an earlier rather than a later date and a still 


° A number of isoglosses which, at one time or another, have been 
held to be due to Aeolic influence or substrate must be disposed of at the 
start. Coleman (pp. 92-94 = R. Coleman, “The Dialect Geography of 
Ancient Greece,” Transactions of the Philological Society, 1963, pp. 58- 
126) mentions that some have attributed the high vowel contraction 
product (e =ë rather than n= €) to Thessalian influence. This is 
possible, but unnecessary and, in any event, postdates the period in 
which Aeolic substrate might be assumed. Other cases include òp for dvd 
(Coleman, p. 95), but this is an archaism, as is the apocope of pre- 
positions (ibid.) and the simplification of è to és before consonants 
(Coleman, p. 96): cf. TAPA 101. Argolie érrives (Schwyzer, 90.23) 
is considered by some (Bechtel, II, p. 489, Scherer, p. 44) an Aecolism, 
but is also an archaism. The development in Elean of *-ons *-ans of 
the accusative plural to -os -ais, considered an Aeolism by Bechtel (II, 
pp. 840-41) is clearly too late and, moreover, shows agreement only with 
Lesbian. 

10 Coleman, pp. 96-97; Bechtel, II, pp. 251, 485, 849; Wathelet, pp. 
258-65 (== P. Wathelet, Les traits éoliens dans ta langue de Vépopée 
grecque [Incunabula Graeca, 37, Rome, 19701). 

11 Argolic “Emredcde[ is probably not to be restored as ’EmcreAcde[oot. 
Cf. Coleman, p. 96; Ruijgh, Mnemosyne, 11 (1958), 101; Wathelet, 
p. 258, n. 51. 
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wider earlier distribution, but we need not go into that matter 
heré. Suffice it to say that linguistic spread or infiltration is to 
be assumed, rather than the influence of an Aeolic substrate. 

The habit’ of inflecting contract verbs athematically is some- 
times attributed to an Aeolic substrate.** But since the athematic 
conjugation also prevails in Arcado-Cypriote, the occurrence of 
athematic forms in Argolic, Elean, Central Cretan, and Cyrenae- 
an (this last doubtless an archaistic survival) could with equal 
justification be attributed to Arcado-Cypriote substrate influence. 
Indeed I believe (TAPA 101 [1970]) that the athematic con- 
jugation is an archaism wherever it occurs, and that the thematic 
conjugation was the wave of the future which failed to reach 
certain areas. Futhermore, many instances of the athematic con- 
jugation are optatives, a category in which not even Attic-Ionic 
had completely adopted (or preserved) the thematic conjugation 
(cf.. Buck 124). 


Porzig (p. 162) attributes the Zos ‘that (same)? which occurs 
in Messenia (tov? - IG, V (1), 1890. 126) and Cretan (Schwyzer, 
179 VII.23, VIII.8) to Aeolic infiuence because of the Aeolic nu- 
meral ta ‘one.’ But, as I have argued elsewhere, (TAPA101), and 
as Coleman (pp. 99-100) has pointed out, the deictic pronoun i- 


12 The question of the relation of the “regular” form to the Aeolic 
form in -ecot is sometimes misleadingly stated as being between ¢égoce 
and gepévrecot, etc. (as by Coleman, p, 96, doubtless by inadvertance). 
But, in fact, during the period with, which we are concerned, gepévrecet, 
etc., was competing either with * ¢époryrot or with * dépover, and pépoce 
(épo) must be quite late since it failed to reach Crete, Argos, 
Areadia, and Thessaly (Buck, 67). Given this relation, it is not par- 
ticularly surprising that ¢épov(7r) oe should have been able to maintain 
itself in the face of competing ¢epdvrecat, and, indeed, it is perhaps more 
surprising that gepéyreco: should have gained the ground that it did. 
After the general passage of *-n(t)si- to -:si-, depdvrecot might have 
appeared more desirable, but ¢époot was supported by the nominative 
dépwv, pépov and particularly by the feminine época, as well as by the 
third person plural of the indicative dégoo: with which it had long been 
homophonous. 

t3 E.g. by Bechtel, II, p. 490. Cf. also Coleman, pp. 98-99; Wathelet, 
pp. 298-304; Cowgill, pp. 81, 86 (= W. Cowgill, “ Ancient Greek Dia- 
lectology in the Light of Mycenaean,” Ancient Indo-European Dialects, 
pp. 77-95 [H, Birnbaum and J. Puhvel, eds., Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1966]). 
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is an archaism wherever it is preserved,!* and it is likely to have 
been more widely spread than our present evidence indicates. 
The specialization of this pronoun to the feminine in the mean- 
ing ‘one’ is an innovative feature of the northeastern portion of 
the Greek-speaking world. 

Two further minor matters may be quickly disposed of: the 
use of åypéw in the sense of aipéw, and the use of weda in place of 
perá ‘with’? (Coleman, pp. 100-1). Since aipéw occurs beside 
dypéw in a number of dialects, both verbs must be old, and little 
can be deduced from the fact that Hlean chooses dypéw over aipéw: 
agreement in the choice of competing forms is no reason to sup- 
pose dialectal relatedness or influence (Cowgill, p. 83). The same 
can be said of reôd, except that, in this case, only the more or less 
backward dialects—including the Aeolic—-preserve the more 
archaic wedd in the face of general Greek pera (TAPA 101). 

More serious, and indeed the only serious contender for Aeolic 
influence in the Peloponnese, is the occurrence in Laconia and 
Arcadia of doubled resonants (/RR/) instead of the more usual 
length plus resonant (/:R/) as the continuation of ancient clus- 
ters involving /s/ (/sR/ and /Rs/). Examples include: @a8ewos 
Aaxedaipdvos (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 422.7 : icpopvnpovotvrwy .. . 
Aaxedarpoviey PaBévvov—from Delphi) and @Badéwa, the name of 
a nymph whose hieron lay on the road from Amyclae to Sparta 
(Pausanias, 3,18,6 citing Aleman), these occurring in Laconia 
beside @ayvov. (IG, V (1), 1146, 9). Coleman finds no difficulty 
with these cases since both are proper names, presumably on the 
(probably correct) assumption that proper names (and partic- 
ularly divine names?) do not always obey the regular sound laws 
(cf. N. Collinge,‘Collectanea Linguistica, pp. 46-48 [The Hague, 
1970]). Though this explanation will perhaps do for Laconian, 
it is not sufficient to destroy the notion of an Aeolic substrate 
in the Peloponnese because of: é[xpluwvay (Schwyzer, 665 C 7) 
and ép¢Adover (ibid., A 23) both from Arcadian Orchomenos and 
both, in agreeing with Lesbian éréxpwve (Schwyzer, 620.28) and 
opéAAny (Schwyzer, 627.7) as against (e. g.) Tegean var (Schwy- 
zer, 656.10) and öġņàov (Schwyzer, 657.40), showing develop- 
ments characteristic of Aeolic rather than of Arcadian. The 


14 E, g., Iliad, 6, 422, ete., and the Hesychian gloss: iv> aùrğ. abrév. 
Kurpiot. 
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occurrence of two different outcomes of a single phonetic se- 
quence (/ns/ and /1?/) in a single dialect area is unexpected, 
and substrate influence has been suspected. 

Before proceeding directly to the issue at hand, it might be 
well to discuss two concepts, the two concepts which form the 
title of this paper: Aeolic and substrate. A substrate is a lin- 
guistic system which prevailed in a given area prior to the intro- 
duction of a new linguistic system by invasion, borrowing, or by 
the acquisition of a second language. Thus, the defective form 
of Modern Greek which I speak has English as a substrate: my 
Greek is doubtless influenced, among other things, by the fact 
that I have spoken English for some time. A substrate language 
need not influence the superstrate (or newly acquired language), 
but if it does, it does so by causing a change in the speech habits 
of those who speak the superstrate language, not those who speak 
the substrate.> One invokes a substrate only to account for an 
otherwise unexplained feature in the superstrate, and does not 
invoke it in order to explain the occasional preservation of an 
archaic feature not present in the superstrate. One legitimate use 
of substrate as an explanatory principle might be in the case of 
a single linguistic system—say proto-Greek or Latin—which was 
originally uniform but split first into different dialects and (in 
the case of Romance) ultimately into different languages. The 
divergent developments might be explained in terms of the 
different linguistic systems onto which Greek and Latin were 
imposed as second languages. 

Given these assumptions, we find that the notion of a sub- 
strate will not do for the case in hand. If we were to imagine 
an Aeolic dialect showing /nn/<*/sn/ or */ns/ spoken over the 
Peloponnese at one time, the only way we can utilize the notion 
of substrate is to suppose that, in Orchomenos and in Laconia 
(twice), speakers of Arcadian and Laconian were influenced to 
abandon their pronunciation (/:n/) in favor of the Aeolic double 
nasal, One then wonders why this event should have taken place 
only in those areas: nowhere else in the Peloponnese did the 


15 Of, Bloomfield, Language, pp. 468-70 (New York, 1933); W. P. 
Lehmann, Historical Linguistics, pp. 173-74 (New York, 1962); and es- 
pecially U. Weinreich, Languages in Contact (The Hague, 1963). 
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substrate have this effect. In fact, everywhere else the presumed 
Aeolic speech accommodated itself to that of the newer idiom. 
The only way out would be to assume a pocket of Aeolie speech 
which successfully maintained itself, an impossible assumption, 
for Orchomenos elsewhere shows purely Arcadian linguistic fea- 
tures. One would imagine, in fact, that either the substrate 
would triumph (nearly everywhere) so that /nn/ resulted, or 
that /:n/ would prevail, thus destroying all trace of the sub- 
strate. At best, we can speak of a dialectal relic, but if we speak 
of relics, why not a relic of proto-Greek rather than a relic of 
Aeolic? A substratum is an inefficient hypothesis to account for 
the attested facts. 

What of Aeolic? I have endeavored to show elsewhere (TAPA, 
101) that the term Aeolic should be given up as a term de- 
noting a dialectal entity, and that one should always refer to 
the three dialects—Thessalian, Boeotian, Lesbian—separately.'® 
Aeolic may remain as a term synonymous with Northeast Greek 
when that term refers to linguistic features (e. g. */k¥/> p/__ 


| ] , «os in patronymic adjectives, etc.) which either originated 


in the northeast or were preserved there, though given up else- 
where. Generally speaking, northeast features are, in fact, 
archaisms and not innovations. 

In our present investigation, it seems fairly clear that we are 
dealing with an archaism preserved in various out-of-the way 
places in the Greek world—Thessaly, Lesbos, inner Arcadia, and 
part of Laconia. We must therefore rephrase the phonology 
adumbrated above, and imagine that when Greek speech entered 
the Peloponnese, it contained the phonemic sequence /nn/ 


(= | bun | or [nn] phonetically): /:n/ was not yet known, 


except perhaps as an occasional alternant. Later, however, prob- 
ably at different times in different areas, but still fairly close to 
the historical period, a new habit of pronouncing /nn/ as /:n/ 
became prestigious and spread to most parts of the Greek world, 


26 On the origin and linguistic status of the term Aeolic (and other 
ancient dialectal designations), cf. J. B. Hainsworth, “ Greek Views of 
Greek Dialectology,” Transactions of the Philological Society, 1967, pp. 
62-76. 
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yet failed to make its way into Thessaly and left a few pockets 
in the Peloponnese.*” 

The presence of /nn/ here and there in the Peloponnese is 
therefore an archaism. Indeed, all instances of the so-called 
Aeolic substrate (except perhaps for -eoo., which may be due to 
spread of a desirable linguistic feature) turn out to be archaic 
survivals, as Coleman (p. 101) correctly noted. The Aeolic sub- 
strate is therefore a myth. 

Nevertheless, the assumption of the substrate has impeded our 
understanding of historical Greek phonology, for we have, for 
the most part, failed to comprehend certain facts of the chrono- 
logy of sound changes. If /nn/ was the earlier form of /:n/ 
(<*/ns/ and */sn/), then it is all but certain that spellings 
with: -n- in Mycenaean (cf. o-no <*wosno- ‘ pretium’ if this is 
the proper interpretation of this word—-Heubeck, Die Sprache, 
9 [1963] 194) represent -/nn/-, and it is highly likely that 
Cypriote also preserved /nn/-: mavóvov ‘with all salable products’ 
(Schwyzer, 679.10) should in all probability be interpreted as 
xavóvvov, however it is transcribed. The passage of /nn/ to /-n/ 
must, on the showing of the relic forms from Orchomenos, be 
post-Mycenaean. Furthermore, we may judge from Tegean 
Poépar (Schwyzer, 656.8 — G6éppa - Buck, 69) and other forms 
assembled by Bechtel (1, p. 384) that -/rs/- in Arcadian (and 
Laconian and Cretan - Bechtel, I, p. 40) had not yet passed 
from -/rr/- (or -/rs/-) to /:r/ in aorists, as it had in the rest 
of Greek except in Thessalian and Lesbian, where -/rr/- remained 
or was introduced. We know, however, from ¢@yjpev (Schwyzer 
656.17) and xpivevo. (tbid., 5) that *-/ry/- and *-/ny/- had 
already passed to -/:r/- and -/:n/- in Arcadia, a fact which we 
would have assumed anyway from the uniform treatment of these 
clusters after /a/ and /o/ in all dialects (Buck, 64).%° Thus, 


7 That a change should be gradual, and that it should fail to affect 
an entire linguistic community, should occasion no surprise unless one 
makes unrealistic uniformity requirements of linguistic systems. I have 
gone into the matter of linguistic diversity in greater detail in TAPA 
101. For the present, though, one example may suffice: in Attic-Ionic, 
/a:/ passed to /e:/ (=n) over the entire area, except that in Western 
Tonic and Attic, the change failed to take place after e : p (Buck, 21). 
It matters little how one chooses to account for this diserepancy: it 
exists, and yet the dialects are essentially one. 

18 In fact, there is no evidence that I know of from Orchomenos for 
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we seem. to find the following relative chronology which is valid 
at least for the central Peloponnese: 
1) */Ry/ > /RR/ > /:R/ ~ /iR/ Everywhere 


2) */ns/ > /nn/ > /n/ Except in Orchomenos 
3) */rs/ > /rr/ Everywhere in Arcadian 


The first change seems to have occurred very early, and is probably 
pre-Mycenaean ; the second is probably post-Mycenaean; and the 
third clearly took place on the verge of the Classical period. In 
other areas of the Greek world, */rs/ in aorists had merged, 
except for some relics in Homer, with the outcome of 2), thus 
leading to /rr/ in Thessalian and Lesbian, /:r/ elsewhere.?® 
In summary, archaic features do exist in some of the Greek 
dialects spoken in the Peloponnese in historical times. They are 


the outcome of clusters involving *-/Ry/- except for the one name 
Xaipiddas which appears twice (Schwyzer, 665.6, 22); this, of course, 


is evidence only for *- | r [Bys a constellation of sounds which might 
o 
possibly have developed to *- o] iR({y)- (where R =/r/ or /n/) before 


i 
e fe passed to /RR/ (>/:R/). If we should care to entertain this 
u 


last possibility, we will need the chronology: 


ú : a 
E R ha / lo | in all Greek 
2) */Ry/ > /RR/ elsewhere in all Greek 





*/ns/ > /RR/ in all Greek 
*/rs/ > /RR/ in aorists except in Arcadian 
3) */RR/ > /:R/ except in Thessalian, Lesbian 
Orchomenos, Laconia 
4) /rs/ > /rr/ in Areadian (and elsewhere) 


There is inevitably much uncertainty, and at the moment I do not know 
how to arrive at a convincing solution. On the phonology, cf. P. 
Kiparsky, “Sonerant Clusters in Greek,” Language, 43 (1967), 619- 
35. 

1° In adopting this explanation of the facts and this chronology, I 
follow E. Risch, “ Zur Vorgeschichte der Sigmatischen Aoriste im Grie- 
chischen,” Festschrift Maw Vasmer, pp. 424-31 (M. Woltner and H. 
Briver, eds. [Wiesbaden, 1956]) as opposed to K. Forbes, “ Medial 
Intervocalic -po-, -Ao- in Greek,” Glotta, 36 (1957), 235-72, though 
there are problems with Risch’s position. 
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rélics, not ‘of Aeolic speech, but rather of proto-Greek speech 
which had not yet been reached by the more modern tendencies 
which characterized most of Classical Greek. They originate, 
in fact, in the first movements of Greek-speaking peoples into the 
Peloponnese at a date which must, because of Linear B, be placed 
at the latest somewhere in the late second millennium B.C. 
These peoples moved out of Thessaly and settled the Peloponnese 
in such numbers that they became the dominant linguistic group. 
Most of these peoples experienced a large number of the linguistic 
changes—some connected with the later Dorian presence—which 
affected the Greek world, while a few of them, in out-of-the-way 
pockets like Arcadian Orchomenos, failed to keep pace and re- 
tained some of their old habits of speech. 
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SOME IRREGULAR AMOUNTS OF 
ATHENIAN TRIBUTE. 


I 


It is obvious from inspection of the Athenian tribute-quota 
lists that phoros was very nearly always paid in amounts of 
money in even, round figures. We have, for example, many pay- 
ments of a single, whole talent or of multiples of a talent. There 
are even. more payments of simple fractions of a talent, like a 
half (3,000 drachms), a third (2,000 drachms), a fourth (1,500 
drachms), or a sixth (1,000 drachms). Round numbers appear in 
the lists with such great regularity that it would seem to have been 
a principle of the Athenian assessors to assign tributes nearly 
exclusively in round sums which would, of course, have simplified 
every phase of assessment, collection, and accounting. Knowl- 
edge of the value of land and of the income of a tributary state 
was certainly not precise, memory of amounts due was rather 
easily kept in a collector’s head, and, as everyone who has bal- 
anced a checkbook knows, it was far easier for the Hellenotamiae 
to keep accounts of sums like 1,000 and 2,000 drachms instead 
of amounts like 979 and 2,637. 

In addition to the very great number of standard, round a- 
mounts, however, some irregular payments appear. In 429, for 
instance, because of military exigencies Dardanus paid in two 
installments, one of 1,920 drachms and one of 4,080 (List 25, 
III, 31, 52).1 These two payments together make an even talent. 
Then, there was the payment of an odd 1,030 drachms by a few 
small Carian states in 452 (List 2, I, 1-8). With great regu- 
larity Euromus and Casolaba in Caria paid 2,500 drachms, which 
is a round number of sorts but an unusual fraction (512) of a 
talent. I shall attempt to extract some meaning from these facts. 

It is universally assumed that the amounts of money in the 
quota lists are recorded in Attic drachms. Since the headings 
and rubrics of the steles are written in the Attic alphabet with 


1? In this article I have used the texts of the quota lists in The 
Athenian Tribute Lists, 2 (1949) (hereafter cited as ATLE), and the 
chronology given in ATL 3 (1950), 158-80. 
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Attic spellings, it is inconceivable that the amounts of money were 
entered in any other form. On the other hand, there is no reason 
to believe that the actual payments of the allies, some of whom 
had important mints, were made in Athenian silver, especially 
before the decree on coinage moved by Clearchus about 446 shut 
down most of the non-Attie mints. Before that many allies may 
very well have paid tribute in their own coinage, but at Athens 
the amount of money may have been translated into the Athenian 
equivalent for inscribing on the public stones. Such was done 
with names: the official Doric form of Melos, Máo, was written 
in the Attic form Mét: in the assessment decree of 425 (IG 
I?, 68 + = ATL 2, A9, I, 65). And we have sure evidence 
that similar “translation” was done for currencies, because the 
fragmentary postscript of List 1 says that the thirty Logistae 
reckoned the aparche, or first-fruits, due the goddess Athena at 
a sixtieth of the tribute of each city, including the phoros paid 
both in silver and in gold money. The latler was paid, according 
to the postscript, in the electrum staters of Cyzicus. The number 
of Cyzicenes in the aparche is preserved only in part, but the 
authors of ATL have shown that it must have been between 
13 and 23 talents. Further, in 446 (List 8, I, 95), Cyzicus made 
a partial payment of 4,320 Attic drachms. Although the in- 
trinsic value of one Cyzicene at this time was 24 Attic drachms, 
five obols, it was accepted by Athens as equivalent to only 24.? 
It cannot be fortuitous that the 4,320 drachms are exactly divis- 
ible by 24, showing that Cyzicus’ payment was 180 of her own 
staters, although no sigma is written as a sub-script in the quota 
list to show a transaction in staters, as is done, for example, in 
the Parthenon accounts (JG., I?, 339-53). 

A passage in Thucydides should be read in the context of this 
inference. In the summer of 424, he says, a band of Mytilenian 
exiles, supported by hired soldiery, suddenly descended upon 
Rhoetium, a town near the mouth of the Dardanelles. They with- 
drew with a ransom of 2,000 Phocaean staters. Since these coins 
were also tariffed at 24 Attic drachms, the 2,000 staters were 
worth exactly eight talents of Athenian silver, which was the 


2 On the postscript of List 1 see ATL pp. 266-67. For equivalence 
of Cyzicene staters and Attic drachms, S. K. Eddy, Museum Notes 16 
(1970,), 13-22, 
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probable sum assessed Rhoetium in 425, We must, therefore, 
have more evidence of payment (abortive, in this instance) in 
non-Athenian currency. 

Certain Athenian inscriptions show that many foreign coins 
found their way into treasuries at Athens. The Parthenon ac- 
counts prove that in 447, when the building was begun, at least 
70 Lampsacene and 2714 Cyzicene staters were in the hands of 
the Commissioners.* The record of the property of the Other 
Gods for 429/8 lists staters of Cyzicus, hectae (sixths of a stater) 
of Phocaea, Persian darics, and silver Aeginetan staters, Chian 
drachms, Corinthian staters, Acanthian silver, Samian twelfths 
(hemt-hectae), Phocaean drachms, and Corcyrean staters.© In 
434/3, only a few years before this inventory was made, the 
Other Gods had received money from the Hellenotamiae which 
may have included the non-Athenian coins which had come in 
as tribute. Between 421-18 B.C., Lampsacene, Aeginetan, and 
Cyzicene money was used to pay Athenian and allied forces,’ 
and the records of the Epistatae of Eleusis show that their trea- 
sures also contained non-Attic coinage—silver Aeginetan, gold 
Persian, and the inevitable electrum Cyzicene.® 


3 Thuc., 4, 52, 2; ATL 3, 88, with the stricture of A. W. Gomme, 
A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 3 (1956), p. 507 (hereafter 
cited as Gomme, Comm.). 

4IG., I2, 339-53. 

5 TG., I?, 310, 102-18, 135, 141, 160, 175, 224. Samian hemi-hectae: 
J. P. Barron, The Silver Coinage of Samos (1966), p. 8 and n. 10. 

IG., T, 92, 21-23 = R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions (1969), No. 58B (hereafter cited as Meiggs- 
Lewis). By this time, it is true, the mints outside Athens had been 
shut down by the Decree of Clearchus for some years. But E. S. G. 
Robinson, Hesperia, Suppl. 8 (1949), 324-40, has given good reasons 
for believing that many of these mints reopened about 435. Additionally, 
there would still have been money struck before ca. 446 in circulation. 
Moreover, some of the mints may not actually have closed, as, for ex- 
ample, that of Samos, as argued by J. P. Barron, op. cit., pp. 59-64, 
89-93. 

The other Decree of Callias says that 3,000 talents had been taken up 
to the Acropolis for Athena’s treasure there, and it specifies that the 
money was all in national coin (IG., I”, 91, 4-5 = Meiggs-Lewis, No. 
58A). The same thing is not said of the 200 talents given the Other 
Gods. 

TIG., I°, 301, 5, 60, 92-94; 302. 

3 IGQ., I’, 313, 7, 43, 48; 314, 6, 9; 315, 55-58, 
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All these inscriptions show that electrum staters were plentiful 
at Athens, and that the importance of this currency was fairly 
high in relation to Athenian silver itself. Electrum may well have 
been of first importance in the northeastern Aegean. It is a 
certainty that Athenian silver did not predominate everywhere, 
even after the adoption of the Decree of Clearchus, as is shown 
by the evidence of hoards from places like Olynthus.® Simce a 
majority of the states in the northeast had no mints of their own, 
they had to pay tribute in a foreign coinage, Attic or other. It is 
a reasonable assumption that they would make their payments 
in the coinage which was most plentiful in their particular 
region. 

Evidence in the quota lists shows that a number of states did 
in fact pay with Cyzicene electrum. Even if we assume that in 
453 (List 1) Cyzicus paid her normal tribute of nine talents, 
other states must have paid the balance of 4-++ or 14-++ talents 
which the postscript of List 1 says was paid in Cyzicenes. This 
currency was certainly of international importance; the coins 
have been found far afield from Cyzicus in places like Kertch 
and Taman in south Russia; at Cuzgun in Rumania; in Bul- 
garia; at Principo, near Istanbul; in Asia Minor; and even at 
Piraeus, where, about 380 B.C., a hoard of 80 was included in 
a burial. A generation earlier at Athens, the merchant Diodotus 
owned thirty Cyzicenes and the orator Lysias 400.°° In view of 
the prevalence of Cyzicenes in hoards around the Hellespontine 
tribute district, we may infer that when a payment of an ir- 
regular number of Attic drachms exactly divisible by twenty-four 
comes in from a state in the Hellespontine tribute-district, it is 
virtually certain that it was made in electrum staters, most 
probably in Cyzicenes. For example, Tenedos from 442 on (List 
13, V, 6 and restoration in List 12, II, 8) paid a tribute of two 
talents, 5,280 drachms. That is equivalent to 720 staters. Before 
that, she had made a number of partial payments. In 449 (List 


° The prevalence of Athenian currency in the Aegean between ca. 446 
and 430 is discussed by E. S. G. Robinson, op cit., pp. 336-39. See, too, 
C. G. Starr, Athenian Coinage (1970), pp. 64-75. 

1° Cyzicene issues: C. M. Kraay and M. Hirmer, Greek Coins (1966), 
pp. 368-69 (hereafter cited as Kraay-Hirmer) ; J. Guépin, AC 34 (1965), 
199. Hoards: S. P. Noe, NNM 78 (1937), Nos. 73, 78, 171, 287, 552, 
655, 817, 841, and 1401. Diodotus: Lys., 32, 6,9; Lysias: Lys., 12, 11. 
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5, III, 39; V, 15) there was a first of two talents, 5,280 drachms 
(720 staters) and a second of one talent, 3,720 drachms (405 
staters). In 446 (List 8, I, 5, 102; II, 108-9) she made no less 
than four payments: one of two talents, 5,280 drachms (720 
staters), one of 3,240 drachms (135 staters), and two of 2,160 
drachms (90 staters, total, 1,035). Then there is Dardanus, a 
state within the Dardanelles. In 446 (List 8, I, 99) she is 
credited with 3,240 drachms, the equivalent of 135 staters. In 
449 and 447 (Lists 5, III, 33; 7, IV, 17) Dardanus paid 2,760 
drachms, or 115 staters. In 429 (List 25, TIT, 31, 52) she made 
two payments, one of 4,080 drachms (170 staters) and a second 
of 1,920 drachms (80 staters), a total of 6,000 drachms (250 
staters). She struck a small coinage of her own—silver drachms 
and electrum staters minted on the same standard as those of 
Phocaea.* In the Thracian Chersonnesus electrum must also 
have been currency, for in 446 (List 8, I, 100-1) Hlaeus, at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles, paid, along with Sigeum, 3,240 
drachms, or 185 staters. In 429 (List 25, III, 15, 47) she paid 
in two installments, a first of 1,080 drachms (45 staters), and 
a second of 1,920 drachms (a round 80 staters), for a total of 
8,000 drachms (125 staters). Madytus, near Sestos, in 429 
(List 25, ITI, 51) paid 1,920 drachms, or 80 staters. Alopecon- 
nesus, in 449 (List 5, V, 14), paid 3,240 drachms, or 135 staters. 
In 429 (List 25, ITI, 53) she paid 1,560 drachms (65 staters), 
and the next year (List 26, I, 21) 1,920 drachms (80 staters). 
That each of these payments was made in Cyzicene staters is 
uncertain, because in 446 (List 8, II, 59) Lampsacus made a 
partial payment of 3,600 drachms, which is exactly equivalent 
to 150 of her own electrum coins. 

From all this it appears that in the Hellespontine district, 
a region stretching from the mouth of the Bosporus south to 
Cyzicus, west through the Sea of Marmora, and southwest down 
the Dardanelles to Tenedos off its mouth, electrum was an im- 
portant medium of exchange. Most of this currency was no 
doubt Cyzicene, supplemented by the coinages of Lampsacus and 
Phocaea. 

It is noteworthy that all the irregular sums exactly divisible 


4 BMC., Troas, pp. xlii, 48; B. V. Head, Historia Nummorum? (1911), 
p. 544 (hereafter cited as HN*); Kraay-Hirmer, pp. 366-67. 
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by twenty-four come from the early years of Athenian domina- 
tion of the Delian Confederacy, between. 454 and 446, and from 
the year 430 onwards. Three observations may be made about 
these facts. One is that although the Decree of Clearchus did not 
forbid the minting of electrum, it undoubtedly had the effect of 
increasing the use of Athenian silver at the expense of all other 
currencies between 446 and 430 B.C.2? This tends to corroborate 
the findings of E. S. G. Robinson, which were drawn from study 
of the coins themselves, that the ban on minting silver extended 
from about 448 only to about 435, and that afterwards Athens 
was forced by a shortage of currency to permit the reopening of 
certain mints. The second observation, which supplements the 
first, is that the years between 446 and 430 were the most un- 
troubled covered by the quota lists. The irregular sums we know 
are nearly all partial payments made when conditions were un- 
settled. Crisis was rare between the swearing of the Thirty Years 
Peace in 446/5 and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 
431.18 Third, the evidence tends also to corroborate the orthodox 
dating of the Decree of Clearchus in the 440’s. If we apply the 
evidence in the quota lists strictly, and if we can believe that 
the Athenian ban on minting silver coins discouraged the use of 
electrum, then we might date the decree exactly to 446 B. C. 

It is hard to know exactly which or how many states of the 
Hellespontine District paid with electrum. Tenedos, Dardanus, 
Elaeus, Madytus, Alopeconnesus, and Cyzicus seem surely to have 
done so. On the other hand, there is no reason to assume that 
they paid with staters every year. If they did so during the 
first period of assessment, each year their combined tribute 
would have amounted to about seven talents, 5,000 drachms.** 


1? The currency decree is IG., I°, p. 295, now republished with ad- 
ditions in ATE 2, Di4 and Meiggs-Lewis, No. 45. E. S. G. Robinson 
has shown, op. cit., that about 435 B.C. the Athenians relaxed the 
strict enforcement of the ban on coining silver. On the continuity of 
Cyzicene electrum see Robinson, loc. cit., and Kraay-Hirmer, p. 368. I 
might point out that it would have been far easier to count out and 
verify one talent of tribute paid with 250 staters than one paid with 
1,500 tetradrachms. 

18 E. S. G. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 324-40. For the effect of the Peace 
of Callias see ATL 3, 44-52. For the effect of the war see List 
25, I, 59-60; II, 37-38; ITI, 42-43, 66. 

1 Tenedos: ATL 3, 27; Dardanus, ibid., p. 22; Alopeconnesus, 
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Lampsacus (List 4, IV, 5) paid twelve talents, presumably in 
her electrum. Cyzicus herself probably did not hand in muck 
phoros at this time. She is first credited with a full nine talents 
only in 442 (List 12, II, 23). ATL think that until then pres- 
sure from the nearby Persian satrap at Dascylium kept Cyzicus 
from making anything more than irregular and unimportant 
payments.*> 

So far we have accounted for only nineteen talents, 5,000 
drachms which were not paid in silver. Since the postscript of 
List 1 shows that perhaps as much as 283+ talents were paid in 
electrum, some other cities in this region which are credited 
with round amounts of Attic drachms, like Artace, must also 
have sent in electrum. It is hard to believe that when the larger 
states in the region, like Lampsacus and Cyzicus, used it, some 
of the smaller did not. Artace, only a few miles from Cyzicus, 
was assessed 2,000 drachms (List 1, VI, 8); she could have 
paid with 83 staters, two hectae. But, we can only make a hazy 
guess as to the extent to which these lesser places used Cyzicenes. 

Meritt and his colleagues have estimated that in 454 forty 
states in the Hellespontine region were assessed 102 talents, 
4,700 drachms.** If we eliminate from this list the cities which 
are known to have had their own silver currency, along with 
Tenedos, Lampsacus, and Cyzicus, we are left with a list of 
twenty-five small states owing a total of 40 talents, 700 drachms. 
This sum is considerably more than the 23-+ talents, the maxi- 
mum the postscript will allow to have been paid in Cyzicenes. 
Therefore, we must conclude that electrum, Cyzicene or other, 
did not dominate the Hellespontine region, but circulated along- 
side Athenian, Persian, and even local currencies. But some ir- 
regular amounts remain mysterious. Abydus, which minted her 
own silver currency, in 453 (List 1, II, 29) paid four talents, 
2,260 drachms, and in 444 (List 10, II, 3) four talents, 315 
drachms. Neither of these sums is divisible by twenty-four. 
Phocaea, a city which is known to have issued electrum staters 


ibid., p. 20. The tribute of the other two states was at this time included 
with that of the syntely of the Thracian Chersonnesus; I have, therefore, 
used amounts approximating to what they paid after apotaxis of the 
syntely. 

15 ATE 3, 24. 

10 Ibid., 3, pp. 20-28. 
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and vast numbers of electrum hectae which found their way to 
Athens in appreciable quantities, in 445 and 443 (Lists 9, I, 11; 
11, I, 21) paid one talent 5,250 drachms. This sum has no exact 
equivalence either in staters or in hectae. Phocaean currency had 
a poor reputation for being true value, and perhaps Athens was 
at this time willing to receive it only with a rather large agio. 
Later on, when Athens was engaged in grim war, she certainly 
was willing to take it, as we know in the case of Rhoetium, at 
face value. 


II 


We have now established that tribute was paid to Athens, 
from time to time, in non-Attic money. If this principle is 
applied to certain Carian states which paid irregular sums of 
money, especially during the first period of assessment, before 
Clearchus’ decree seriously curtailed the issuance of Carian sil- 
ver, we get some interesting results.1’ 

In 458 the dynast [Sambakt]ys was credited with paying 6,400 
Attic drachms (List 1, II, 27), a unique amount. Now, it is 
conceivable that this sum was not paid in Athenian currency, 
but in some other silver currency whose weight was equivalent 
to 6,400 Athenian drachms and whose coins made a round 
number of non-Attic coins. An obvious candidate for the other 
coinage would be Persian sigli, a most important medium of 
exchange in Asia Minor, even in many Greek cities. The coin- 
age of Colophon, among others, was based on the Persian stan- 
dard, and cities like Ephesus depended as much on the silver of 
the Great King as upon their own small issues. Sigli, we know, 
reached the public treasuries of Athens. How many sigli were 
equivalent to this one payment? At 4.8 grams apiece, 6,400 
drachms weigh 27,250 grams. Reckoning an average siglus at 
5.5 grams, this is the weight of exactly 5,004. Xenophon, how- 
ever, says that five Attic drachms were normally exchanged for 
four sigli, and if we apply this simple formula to 6,400 drachms, 
we find an equivalence of precisely 5,000 sigli. This result can 
scarcely be accidental, and it almost certainly shows that Sam- 
baktys paid in Persian money.1® 


7 Kraay-Hirmer, p. 353. 
18 Xen, Anab., 1, 5, 6. Colophon: Kraay-Hirmer, p. 356. Ephesus: 
ibid., p. 355 
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Two other up-country towns in Caria, Euromus, between 449 
and 489, and Casolaba, between 453 and about 446, each paid 
annually 2,500 drachms. While this is a round sum, it is an 
uncommon fraction (5,2) of a talent not paid regularly by any 
other state. This number of drachms, however, is exactly equiva- 
lent to the round sum of 2,000 sigli, so that it is likely that these 
two places, which did not have mints of their own, and which 
were relatively remote from Greek maritime commerce, also paid 
in Persian currency. 

In 449 and 446 Mylasa (Lists 5, I, 12; 8, IT, 105) paid a 
single, even talent. Thereafter she paid 5,200 drachms, another 
odd fraction (1315) of a talent. There are only two other in- 
stances of the same payment, both in 447, when Lampsacus and 
Idyma (List 7, IV, 3; L, 25) sent it in. The former was making 
an installment on her normal tribute of 12 talents. These two 
cities are known to have paid 5,200 drachms only this once, in 
a year of fiscal confusion, whereas Mylasa paid it regularly, 
three times for sure and probably three times more between 445 
and 439. 

Mylasa was a place of some importance, situated in a fertile 
plain in the interior of Caria, famous for her stone temples. 
During the fifth century her upper class gradually became hel- 
lenized, acquiring a taste for the poetry of itinerant Greek 
rhapsodes. Yet, Mylasa maintained a hieron dedicated to the 
Zeus of Caria, to which only Lydians, Carians, and Mysians were 
admitted, showing that a certain sense of Carian particularism 
survived. She seems to have had a mint; a silver stater, dated 
about 500 B.C., has been attributed to it by E. S. G. Robinson. 
It weighs 11.05 grams. This may be a bit light for Caria; the 
eight Carian staters in the von Aulock collection average 11.6 
grams.7® If we strike an average and take it that before 446 
Mylasa coined staters averaging 11.3 grams, we could explain her 

5200 x 4.3 


curious tribute as ae S 1,979 staters. If we can assume 


1° Mylasa’s record of payment is summarized in ATE 1, 346-47, 
and her situation is described by Str., 14, 23 (658-59), Rhapsodes: 
Athen., 8, 348D. Hieron: Hdt., 1, 171. Mylasian stater: E. S. G. 
Robinson, NO (1961), p. 114. He is followed with some reservation 
by Kraay-Hirmer, p. 360, No, 625. Carian staters: SNG, von Aulock: 
Karien, Nos. 2343-50. 
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an average weight of 11.18 grams, then her payments were 
equivalent to exactly 2,000 Mylasian staters, 

The lowering of Mylasa’s phoros from an even talent to a lower 
tribute probably paid in local silver may have been one concession 
granted by Athens to keep a wavering state in the empire. 

Hyblissus was a small Carian state of uncertain location which 
had no mint. Her record of payment is extremely brief: in 450 
(List 4, IV, 26) she paid a unique amount inscribed as 1,060 
Attic drachms, and then she did not again appear. The 1,060 
drachms become a round figure if we assume that the payment 


was made in silver currency of Chian standard: ee ee 


3.8 
1,199 drachms, or, rounding off, 1,200.?° 
There is, finally, a group of eight Carian states at the bottom 
of column one of List 2, for the year 453/2. I reproduce it here 
in English, the first column the amount of first-fruits, the second 
the name of the state, and the third the calculated tribute: 


17 dr. 1 ob. Bo[Tba Je 1,030 dr. 
17 dr. 1 ob. Lepsiman (d) us 1,030 dr. 
68 dr. 5 ob. Erines 4,130 dr. 
50 dr. 5 ob. Amynanda 8,050 dr. 
114 dr. 5 ob. Paktyes of Idym[a] 6,890 dr. 
17 dr. 1 ob. Uranium 1,030 dr. 
17 dr. 1 ob. Ulla] 1,080 dr. 
17 dr. 1 ob. T[a]rbana 1,030 dr. 


Phoros of 1,030 drachms appears only here. I shall present 
the explanation which Meritt and his colleagues give below. 

It would seem that there must be some relationship between 
the five states which pay the same peculiar phoros. Further, 
the first-fruits of Erines, 685%% drachms, is very nearly exactly 
four times (6846) that of Bolbae and the other four, so that 
the tribute of Erines also seems to be related to that of the other 
five. If six of the seven states in this curious list had proportional 
tributes, then the other state may also. And, the aparche of 
Amynanda, 505% drachms, is, in fact, fairly close to three times 
(5134) that of Bolbae and company. If the quota, which is 
engraved on the stone as Rillll, is emended to FHIN, a simple 
change which implies that the stone cutter confused the symbol 


*° Location ATL 1, 558; record of payment: ibid., pp. 430-31. 
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for one drachm (F) with that for one obol (1), we should have a 
quota of 5144 drachms, which is very nearly exactly three times 
a quota of 171%. The tribute paid by the dynast Paktyes does 
not seem, at least on first inspection, to be related to the phoros 
of the seven states. 

Now, it is possible that these states paid with a local currency. 
Idyma is the only one which had a mint in the fifth century, 
although few of her coins survive. The British Museum Cata- 
logue for Caria lists five Idymian drachms dated to the last third 
of the fifth century. Four of them weigh between 3.54 and 3.77 
grams; the fifth weighs only 8.35 grams. A similar coin In 
Paris weighs 3.65 grams. The Royal Danish Collection has a 
single specimen at 3.72 grams. The von Aulock Collection has 
three, dated to the end of the fifth and the beginning of the 
fourth centuries. One, at 3.42 grams, is light.” If we reject the 
two light coins, the average Idymian drachm would be 3.7 grams, 
a coin of the so-called Phoenician standard.” Even though 
Idyma, or Paktyes, probably did not begin to strike coins until 
about 420 B.C., it is reasonable to assume that the standard 
then adopted conformed to that of the currency which had cir- 
culated locally during previous years. Now, in 452, Paktyes paid 


cash equivalent to 6,890 Attic drachms. =e == 8,00713 


local drachms. This result is so close to a round number that it 
very probably shows that Paktyes in fact did pay 8,000 coins 
of Phoenician weight. 

It will be shown later that seven other states in this group 
were located not far from Idyma. If, therefore, we posit that 
they also used currency of the same standard, we get astonishing 


21 These coins of Idyma are listed in BMC, Ceria, p. 127, Nos. 1-5; 
E. Babelon, Traité des monnaies grecques et romaines, II, 2, p. 998, No. 
1654; SNG, Denmark: Caria, No. 419; SNG, von Aulock: Karien, Nos. 
2559-61, respectively. 

22 HN?, p. 621. The actual average weight is 3.67 grams, but I have 
rounded it off at 3.7 because this would make three local coins equivalent 
to tivo sigli or one Carian stater, and because coin weights were slightly 
greater in the mid-fifth century than they were at the end, the time 
when most of the eight specimens used were struck. 

23 BMC, Caria, p. 10 puts it ca. 437 B.C., but this date has been 
lowered by subsequent work, as, for example, by E. S. G. Robinson, 
Hesperia, Suppl. 8, 1949, 329. 
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results. Bolbae paid the equivalent of 1,030 Attic drachms, or 


Mo ii 1,197, or, rounding off, 1,200 Phoenician drachms. 


At three times 1,030, Amynanda paid 3,600 and Erines, at four 
times 4,800 local drachms. 

That in Bolbae’s case the number works out as 1,197 instead 
of an even 1,200 is due to two things. One is that I have used 
average weights carried out to only one decimal point, because 
I do not wish to press the evidence of only eight coins. The 
other is that we do not really know the precise number of Attic 
drachms. Amounts of money smaller than half an obol are not 
recorded in the quota lists. Half an obol multiplied by sixty 
amounts to tribute of five drachms. Thus, amounts of tribute 
smaller than five drachms will not be detectable in the sum we 
calculate was given to Athens, Therefore, Bolbae and the other 
small places may actually have paid tribute equal to 1,033 
Attic drachms. Let us suppose that they did pay in multiples 
of 1,200 local drachms: 


1200 x 3.7 

~g = 1,03214 ; 

at == 8,09774 (my emendation makes for 3,100 
i drachms) ; 

et — 4,13014. 


These results satisfy the epigraphical requirements of the 
quota lists. 

We have then, evidence that in 453/2 eight states paid Athens 
tribute in small, round amounts of money struck on the Phoe- 
nician standard. The odd sums paid by Sambaktys, Huromus, 
and Casolaba are so easily expressed in round numbers of sigli 
that payment was therefore most likely made in Persian silver. 
Since the postscript of List 1 does mention Persian gold, it is 
unlikely that these states paid with darics. Mylasa seems to have 
paid with her own, or some other, Carian currency. Hyblissus 
appears to have paid with 1,200 Chian drachms. This may be 
a clue to her location in Asia Minor. 

In Part I, I mentioned that Athens accepted Cyzicene staters 
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at the rate of one to twenty-four of her own drachms, although 
the real value of a stater was twenty-four drachms, five obols. 
This shows that Athens was charging an agio, or exchange 
premium, of five obols, or roughly 314%. I see no reason, how- 
ever, to suppose that Athens also charged these insignificant 
places in Caria an agio. There were three important differences 
between them and Cyzicus. First, the Cyzicene currency was 
electrum, while both the Carian and the Athenian currencies 
were silver. Athens could therefore convert Carian money into 
her own with considerable ease, whereas she could not the 
Cyzicene. Second, the Decree of Clearchus shows Lhat after 446 
or so Athens regarded her currency as predominant, and she 
probably wished to penalize the rival international currency of 
Cyzicus by demanding the premium. Third, many of the Carian 
states felt only the most faint-hearted loyalty to Athens, and 
she probably would not have annoyed them by demanding an 
agio additional to their phoros. There is good evidence, indeed, 
that in Caria Athens tended to reduce the tribute. For these 
reasons, then, it is unlikely that Athens took a premium from 
these places. 


il 


Thus, there were at least thirteen states which, during the 
first period of assessment, probably paid round sums of tribute 
in Persian or local Carian currency. I must now furnish more 
evidence that this was in fact done, and explain the implications 
this deduction has for the history of the Delian Confederacy. 

These thirteen places have three things in common. First, they 
were all in Caria, most of them up-country, away from the sea. 
Where Sambakty’s capital was located is uncertain. G. E. Bean 
and J. M. Cook have argued for Cillara, a place in the hills 
between the Jasic and Ceramic Gulfs.* Euromus, Casolaba, and 
Mylasa were further inland, east and north of Cillara. The 
location of Hyblissus is unknown.” 

Taking the other places in the order they appear in List 2, 
Bolbae was probably near or on the site known as Heraclea- 


24 ATL 1, 544; G. E. Bean and J. M. Cook, BSA 52 (1957), 145. 
2>Euromus: ATL 1, 559-60; Casolaba, ibid., p. 499; Mylasa: 
ibid., p. 522. 
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under-Latmus, about fifteen miles east of Miletus, rather close to 
the coast. The authors of ATL identify ancient Lepsimandus 
with the small island off the coast now called Lipso. It is much 
more likely, however, as Bean and Cook have said, that Lepsiman- 
dus was inland, perhaps in the hilly region between Pedasa and 
Tasus. The site of Hrines is uncertain. Amynanda lay on the 
Ceramic Gulf, some miles east of the modern town of Bodrum. 
Idyma was situated two and a half miles from the sea in a strong 
natural position on the escarpment above the head of the Ceramic 
Gulf. Uranium may have been just north of Amynanda on the 
Jasic Gulf. It should be noted that the first five places were 
all probably west and north of Idyma. As for the two others, 
Ula was certainly located at or very near the modern village of 
Ula, up-country to the east of Idyma. Last, the site of Tarbana 
is not known. ATL suggest, on the basis of her name, that 
she may have been on the Lycian frontier.** If that is so, then 
these last two states were both southeast of Idyma. 

Second, when one of these states pays an irregular amount of 
Attic drachms the first time it appears in the lists, and then 
pays a second time, the latter sum is usually a lower amount. 
Thus, in 453 Sambaktys paid 6,400 Attic drachms (List 1, I, 
27), and in 451 he paid a single, round talent (List 3, V, 12). 
There are exceptions to this rule. Euromus and Casolaba regu- 
larly paid their 2,500 drachms down to about 439, after which 
they left the league. Mylasa, in 449 and 446, paid an even 
talent (Lists 5, I, 12; 8, II, 105); from 445 to 439, however, 
she paid 5,200 drachms. Hyblissus is known to have been 
tributary only once, in 450 (List 4, V, 26). 

Of the other places, Bolbae may reappear as [B]o[lba]e in 
445 (List 9, V, 13), but this restoration is obviously uncertain. 
In any case, the amount paid is not preserved. Lepsimandus 
paid regularly down to 439; her phoros was at first a round 
1,500 drachms and later a round 1,000. She and Mylasa are 
the only states among these thirteen which may later have paid 


29 Bolbae: ATL 1, 476; Lepsimandus: tbid., p. 513; G. E. Bean and 
J. M. Cook, BSA 52 (1957), 111, 233-34; Erines: ATL 1, 485; 
Amynanda, ibid., pp. 468-69; Idyma: ibid., p. 492; G. E. Bean and J. M. 
Cook, op. cit, pp. 68-72, 144; Uranium: AFL 1, 530; Ula: ibid. 
pp. 529-32; Tarbana: ibid., p. 553. 
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more than the first amount recorded. On the other hand, as 
we shall see, she may have paid more than 1,500 drachms in 
452. Hrines probably paid 3,240 drachms in 449 (List 5, V, 11) 
and in 445 and 443 (Lists 9, III, 24; 11, IV, 34) an even 
1,000 drachms. Amynanda’s second appearance comes in List 
9, III, 20-1 for 445, when, after the Decree of Clearchus, she 
paid 4,500 Attic drachms. In the intervening years her payment 
had been included with that of Syangela; together they furnished 
one talent. Therefore, it is impossible to be certain that 
Amynanda paid less than 3,100 drachms, although it is probable. 
Idyma was a regular payer down to 441, after which year she 
disappears. In 447 (List 7, I, 25), she may have paid the 
equivalent of 5,200 Attic drachms. Although the name is restored 
by ATL as If[dyma], this restoration seems sure enough. In 
444 she paid 2,000 drachms (List 10, V, 27); this amount is 
restored. This is her last certain payment. Uranium paid 500 
drachms in 450 (List 4, V, 27) and then disappears. The only 
entries for Ula and Tarbana are in List 2. ATL, it is true, 
restore the latter’s name in Lists 18, 14 and 15, but the restora- 
tions are quite uncertain. 

Third, these states all have a short record of payment. By the 
time of the Samian War all had left the league. This must show 
that they were among the least loyal members of the confederacy, 
which implies that some measure of coercion was required to 
bring them in. 

We have, then, thirteen Carian states, only three of which— 
Euromus, Casolaba, and Mylasa—are known to have paid tribute 
regularly as late as 439 B.C. These three are also the only ones 
which pay a round number of Attic drachms which is also an 
unusual fraction of a talent. The other ten paid first an ir- 
regular amount, and, when they are known to have paid a second 
time at all, a smaller, round amount, with the possible exception 
of Lepsimandus. Four of the thirteen, Bolbae, Erines, Amynan- 
da, and Idyma, were on or near the seaboard, the rest up-country. 
What explanation will best cover all these facts? 

The best and most economical hypothesis is that armed forces 
of the Delian League were active in Caria from 454 to 450 B.C., 
and that at this time the ten states whose tribute changed from 
an irregular to a round amount were for the first time enrolled 
in the league. The tribute initially collected from them was that 
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which they had formerly paid the Persian satrap. Subsequently, 
the amounts of phoros were reduced and regularized in accor- 
dance with the tribute-schedule of Aristides, modified by what- 
ever expedients political judgment may have suggested. The 
three other cities, Huromus, Casolaba, and Mylasa, had been 
members of the league for some time before 454, although their 
tribute still came in as Carian or Persian currency. ATE believe 
that they were not original members of the league. W. Ruge 
suggested that Mylasa joined after the Greek victory at the 
Kurymedon, about 469 B.O., and this may be right.” 

The suggestion that Greek naval forces were active off Caria 
in the 450’s is not new. The authors of ATL thought that the 
great lengths of Quota Lists 2 and 4 showed that in 453 and 
451 a league fleet was coercing payment.” J think we may 
safely go further than that. Alinda’s payment of an irregular 
sum in 450 (List 4, V, 21) shows that an army must also have 
been involved, because the place was well inland, some thirty 
miles in an air line east of Miletus, built on the strongest natural 
position in Caria.*® The walking distance was certainly greater, 
perhaps as much as fifty miles, which implies a march of some 
three or four days. 

Before proceeding with my argument, AT'L’s interpretations 
of the odd sums recorded in List 2 must be met. They believed 
that the amounts collected—-1,030, 3,100 (3,050 without my 
emendation), and 4,130 drachms—show that a regular payment 
of some multiple of 1,000 plus an extra levy of some kind was 
being collected.*° This extra levy, they believed, was probably 
a penalty for late payment, that is, epiphora,®+ charged because 
these amounts had been due the previous year. There is no 
evidence for this other than the hypothetical increment of 30 
drachms per thousand and the fact that the cities are listed in 
the first column of List 2.8? 


aT ATL 3, 212-138; W. Ruge in RE 16, 1, cols. 1046 ff. 

28 ATL 3, 265. The figures are: List 1: 140; 2: 162; 38: 145; 4: 157. 

2° Ibid., I, pp. 467-68. The strength of the site is mentioned by Arr., 
Anab. 1, 23, 8. 

80 ATE 1, 171. 

31 Ibid., p. 453. The authors do not even list the odd eparchat of List 
2, column one in their index of amounts of tribute in ATL 2, 122-24. 

32 Ibid., 3, pp. 7-8, 266. 
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There are many objections to these interpretations. First, I 
have explained elsewhere that epiphora was not a penalty for 
late payment, but rather a voluntary supplement handed Athens 
by certain states for one reason of self-interest or another, and 
that there is no evidence in the tribute-quota lists themselves 
that the Athenians exacted fines for late payment or other wrong- 
doing.*® Installments of the Samian indemnity, for instance, 
which we know Athens exacted for some years after 439, never 
are recorded in the extant quota lists.” Second, in the case of 
the right states in List 2, there is no real evidence that epiphora, 
whatever the word means, was being collected. The rubric 
“ eptphora,” which is written in later lists to show its collection, 
is missing in these cases. I agree that the lists of the first period 
of assessment contain no rubrics at all, so that one might be- 
lieve that the absence of the word epiphora is not decisive. But 
there are more arguments against AT'L’s interpretation. First, 
the amount of supposed epiphora is not entered in a separate 
line as is always the case when the word shows that epiphora is 
being paid, as, for example, with Lamponia in 439 (List 15, 
I, 438-44). Second, all the known amounts of epiphora are paid in 
a number of sixtieths of the normal tribute, and the amounts in 
List 2, with one exception, are not sixtieths, as ATE honestly 
recognized. Third, the sums engraved on the stone cannot be 
a normal phoros due in 453 plus a penalty. If the amount shown 
to have been collected in 452 (List 2) had really been due in 
453, then the cities should appear a second time in List 2 with 


33 S. K. Eddy, AJP 89 (1968), 129-43. 

34 Thuc., I, 117, 3. 

85 Bolbae, on the explanation of ATL, is paying a normal tribute of 
1,000 drachms and a penalty of 30, or 304000, a fraction which is not 
reducible to sixtieths. The single case where sixtieths do obtain in List 
2 is that of Amynanda, paying, according to the unemended stone, 
50sq99 additional, or ggo. If my emendation is correct, she paid 1093999, or 
249. The phoros of Sambaktys was 4006000, or 4go (List 1, II, 27). On 
the other hand, the tribute of Idyma in List 2 would be 8905000, which 
is clearly not reducible. In the cases of Amynanda and Sambaktys, how- 
ever, the basic amount upon which the alleged surcharge is paid is 
either 3,000 or 6,000 drachms, denominators which in many cases would 
naturally make a round number of sixtieths. Hence, the fact that the 
fractions in these two instances can be reduced to a rational number 
of sixtieths is probably due to pure chance, 
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the payment due for 452. Such is not the case. Only one of the 
eight, Lepsimandus, does appear a second time. I shall offer 
my own explanation for that later. The last five of the ten 
columns of List 2 are about half preserved. They contain spaces 
for 78 names, of which 45 are either preserved or reasonably 
restored. Therefore, the mathematical probability is that four 
of the eight would appear a second time if in fact a second pay- 
ment was made. Since only one does appear, the probabilities are 
against AT'L’s interpretation. Meritt and his colleagues are 
forced to fall back on the simple, unsupported assertion that 
Athens forgave payment of arrears by these places. This is ad- 
mittedly possible, but it is improbable. If Athens was scrupulous 
enough to exact a mere 30 drachms per thousand owed, why 
should she not also collect the full 1,000 drachms due as tribute? 
And why should she not have exacted the full tribute of Lep- 
simandus (plus penalty) ? Fourth, there is no real evidence that 
these eight places had ever been regularly assessed. Evidence of 
assessment is appearance in the lists themselves. But if Uran- 
ium, as ATL think, was assessed 1,000 drachms in 454, how 
does one explain the 500 drachms she paid in 450 (List 4, I, 27) ? 
It is easy to reply, “A partial payment.” But there is really no 
more reason to believe that the 1,000 drachms (plus 30) of List 
2 more accurately reflect the official assessment than the 500 of 
List 4. Nor are the 1,500 drachms paid by Lepsimandus in 
451 (List 3, IV, 25) and 450 (List 4, I, 13) a better guide to 
her assessment than the 1,000 (plus 30) and an unknown second 
amount paid in 452. In fact, these two states are the only two 
out of the eight which appear more than once in the texts of 
the first period of assessment, and if we are to think that they 
were assessed in 454 to pay regularly thereafter, it is a bad sign 
that these two handed over their supposedly assessed tribute the 
first time they paid but different amounts the second. For all 
these reasons, then, we must think that these eight states were not 
assessed in 454, that they owed Athens nothing in 453, that pay- 
ment was made in 452 when a Greek military force extracted the 
tribute owed the Great King, and that their phoros was then re- 
duced to bring it into conformity with the standard applied to 
states already in the league. 

Our ancient literary sources describe in detail a single in- 
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stance of the enrollment of a new ally after 477 and collection 
of tribute from her for the first time. Plutarch, in his biography 
of Cimon, which was based upon the histories of Ephorus and 
Callisthenes, among others, tells how Cimon about 470 B.C. 
sailed against Phaselis and demanded her surrender. The 
Phaselites refused to admit Cimon’s force and manned their 
walls. The Greeks ravaged their territory and prepared to as- 
sault the city. The Chian contingent, faced with so dangerous 
a task, suggested an alternative. Their polis had had friendly 
relations with Phaselis for some time, and the Chians now medi- 
ated between Cimon and the Phaselites to reach a compromise. 
Threatened with attack, soothed by the Chians, Phaselis gave in 
and agreed to campaign with the Greeks and to pay ten talents.** 
Plutarch’s narrative cannot be checked or supplemented by 
Diodorus or Thucydides, but his account seems true enough. The 
circumstantial detail that the Chians got in touch with the 
Phaselites by shooting little documents attached to arrows over 
the wall seems to be the authentic evidence of an eye-witness. 
The authenticity of the detail that it was the Chians who medi- 
ated between the Greek league and Phaselis is supported by an 
Athenian decree of about 460-450 B.C., which regulated affairs 
between herself and Phaselis. It says that in certain circum- 
stances matters would be settled in the same way as they were 
between the Athenians and Chians, as if to assure the Phaselites 
that they were to be as well treated as their old patrons.’ 
Moreover, the quota lists show that, after Phaselis became a 
member of the league, in the first period of Athenian assessment 
she paid six talents.** It must be that when the Athenians and 
the Delian synod considered the acta of Cimon’s campaign, the 
phoros of Phaselis was reduced from ten to six. This was prob- 
ably done so that it would conform to the formula applied by 
Aristides in 478/7. 

What basis had Cimon for an initial collection of ten talents? 
I can think of no other than that he simply demanded the sum 


3 Plut., Cim., 12, 3. 

TIG, I°, 164- = Meiggs-Lewis, No. 31. 

38 Lists 1, IV, 24; 3, I, 9; and 4, I, 2. In the second period of assess- 
ment, for unknown reasons, her phoros was reduced further to three 
talents (List 5, IT, 35). 
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which the state had paid Persia and left the regular payment to 
be decided by the synod of the confederacy. After all, when 
Aristides made the master assessment for the league in 478/7, he 
himself had based it on the older assessment of the Persian 
Artaphernes.®° 

The Delian Confederacy certainly had an important reason to 
move ground forces into Caria in the fall of 454 and even to 
campaign there extensively the next year. In summer, 454, while 
campaigning in Egypt, the Greeks suffered a major disaster, 
losing probably ninety ships to a successful Persian stratagem 
and naval action. The situation seemed so desperate that the 
treasure of the league was transferred, on the motion of the 
Samians and with the agreement of the Allies, from undefended 
Delos to fortified Athens.*° That a majority of the members of 
the league consented to this drastic step shows that the danger 
of a Persian thrust into the Aegean was regarded very seriously. 

Moving the treasure was a comparatively passive step, and 
more aggressive action to protect the league against Persia should 
be taken while the Greeks were rebuilding their battered fleets. 
The Persians could not easily penetrate the Aegean until they 
first secured bases in Lycia and Caria. The reason was that 
ancient fleets were very short-ranged, making, in general, no 
more than thirty-five to forty miles a day between nightly beach- 
ings. They were able to cross only short stretches of open sea 
because they could carry very little food and water for their 
crews and had no space on board to sleep the men. Hence, fleets 
required frequent stopping places, preferably in friendly territory 
where the crews could find the necessary security.4 When the 


° Hdt., 6, 42. 

40 Thuc., 1, 104, 1-3; 109, 4. Thucydides implies that the Greeks lost 
the original squadron of 200 ships sent to Egypt in 460 and a relief 
squadron of 50. Ctes., Pers., epit., 32-33 says the Greeks lost only 40 
vessels. These differences are discussed and resolved by W. Wallace, 
TAPA 67 (1936), 252-54, who is followed by Gomme, Comm., 1, p. 
322, Plutarch, on the authority of Theophrastus, in Aris., 25, 3 and 
Per., 12, 1 gives the evidence for the move from Delos to Athens. That 
the motion was made by the Samians has been scouted by some scholars, 
but it is now made a plausible part of Samian history by J. P. Barron, 
The Silver Coinage of Samos (1966), pp. 81, 89-91. 

“4 A. W. Gomme, Bssays in Greek History and Literature (1937), pp. 
190-203; L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World (1971), 
pp. 281-96. 
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Greek fleet proceeded against the Persians in Egypt in 460, it 
most probably sailed eastward from Samos to Rhodes, along the 
coasts of Caria and Lycia to places controlled by the League in 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Cilicia, thence across to Cyprus, on to 
Phoenicia, including a stop at Dorus, and finally along the coast 
to the delta of the Nile.*? The Persians, advancing in the reverse 
direction, would need the same chain of landing places, and it 
was sensible Hellenic strategy to prevent their getting it. The 
Greeks already controlled the major islands, Carpathos, Rhodes, 
and Cos, guarding the eastern approaches to the Aegean, but 
they needed also to control the shoreline of Caria, and, as a 
protective glacis for that, the immediate hinterland. And, until 
their ships could be replaced, they could use their excellent 
hoplites, which had been so effective against Asiatic infantry, to 
dominate the coast. 

The importance of Caria for naval operations is illustrated by 
a later incident. By spring 440 the Greek hold on Caria had 
considerably weakened, because no less than forty states in this 
region had left the league or were on the verge of doing so. And 
then, when Samos revolted that summer, the Athenians feared 
the Persian fleet was going to enter the Aegean and sent ships 
to search for it. The Persian fleet could have entered the 
Aegean because it was geopolitically feasible. The panic 
Greeks felt in 454 shows that it was geopolitically feasible then, 
because Hellenic control of the Carian shoreline must have been 
incomplete. 

In 454 the Persiahs appear to have worked to capture beaching 
places, either by using military strength or by intriguing with 
Carians and anti-Athenian Greeks. We certainly have evidence 
of Persian activity. Hrythrae revolted, in 454 if not earlier, 
probably at the behest of a revolutionary, Medizing tyranny.** 
At nearly the same time Miletus also revolted, probably, as many 
scholars have thought, with Persian support.*® 


42 ATT, 3, 260-61. 

48 Meritt: ATL 3, 212 and n. 79. Pissuthnes: Thuc., 1, 115, 4. 
Persian fleet: ibid., I, 116, 1. 

‘t IG., I?, 10+ = Meiggs-Lewis, No. 40; G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, 
Historia, 3 (1954), 9; J. P. Barron, JHS 82 (1962), 1-6. 

t5 List 1, VI, 19-22; IG I?, 22 = Meiggs-Lewis, No. 43; A. J. Harp, 
Phoenix, 8 (1954), 142-47; J. P. Barron, JHS 92 (1962), 1-6; R. 
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This imperfect evidence seems to show that Artaxerxes did not 
openly use Persian soldiers against the Greek littoral, probably 
because his best troops were still extinguishing the revolt in 
Egypt, and because his treasury may have been nearly emptied by 
the long war. He appears to have chosen instead the technique 
of intrigue and bribery. This began, we might suppose, soon 
after his victory in Egypt, in the autumn of 454. 

The payment of 5,000 sigli by Sambaktys, recorded at Athens 
in spring, 453, is the earliest evidence we have of Greek counter- 
action. By now the Greeks knew that Persian meddling was on 
the increase, and they accordingly set about strengthening their 
hold on Caria. There were places both up-country and on the 
coast that had never joined the league. This should occasion no 
more surprise than that islands like Thera and Melos were still 
outside it. Accordingly, Greek soldiers forced states along the 
coast (Bolbae, Amynanda, Hrines, Idyma) and probably others 
named in the missing portion of column one of List 2 to join 
the Confederacy. Greeks also penetrated a short distance into 
the hinterland (Lepsimandus, Ula, Uranium, Tarbana). The 
campaign of 453 may not have been on a much larger scale than 
Lysicles’ unfortunate expedition with twelve ships against Caria 
in 429,46 

It is widely held that in the quota lists the order of names is 
the order of payment.*? If this is so, then List 2 shows as far as 
it is preserved, that Greek forces commenced operations around 
the head of the Gulf of Mycale at Bolbae, near Myus, and zig- 
zageed southeastwards into Caria, approximately the same route, 
incidentally, which Lysicles followed in 429. It ended on the 
Lycian frontier at Tarbana. The only town whose location stands 
in the way of this interpretation of the order of names is Uran- 
ium, but her site is really quite uncertain, as ATE frankly say. 

By summer, 452, the Greek position in Asia Minor was im- 
proved. The pro-Persian faction was in flight from Hrythrae, 


Meiggs, JHS 63 (1943), 26-27; G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, Historia, 3 
(1954), 9; ATL 3, 256. 

4° Thuc., 3, 19, 1. 

‘7K. Beloch, RAM 43 (1888), 106; G. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, 
3, 1, pp. 74-76, n. 1; H. Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft 30 (1933), 41; ATL 
3, 12-14, 30, 39. 
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and both she and Miletus were loyal again, A decree of the 
Athenian demos passed in 4538/2 forbade loyal Erythraeans from 
having dealings with the Medizing exiles.*® Suspension of cam- 
paigning in Caria is suggested by the shorter length of List 3, 
presumably because the Persian threat was dying and construc- 
tion of new triremes was re-establishing the strength of the 
Greek fleets. 

In the summer of 451, when Cimon was again in power at 
Athens, the Greeks undertook a new campaign into Caria, as 
shown both by the greater length of List 4 and the appearance 
of new Carian names in it. An expedition must have carried 
fairly far inland, up to Alinda (List 4, V, 21), which paid an 
irregular 6,600-++- drachms. Apparently for the first time, Hy- 
blissus also paid. This campaign was intended either to punish 
pro-Persian forces threatening Miletus from the valley of the 
Maeander, or as a preliminary to the main eastward thrust which 
Cimon executed with the fleet in 450. 

The Persians may have made counter-trouble. In the spring 
of 450 Colophon’s tribute was recorded as paid at Athens, but 
her name is missing from the lists for 449-447. These absences 
and a fragmentary treaty of some sort indicate revolt most likely 
occurred in the summer or fall of 450 B.C.*® The Persians ap- 
pear also to have made trouble along the Hellespont; in 451/0 
an Athenian inscription praised Sigeum for unknown services 
and promised her protection against some power on the mainland, 
possibly the Medes.®° 

Cimon’s naval offensive in 450 led to the crowning naval vic- 
tory off Salamis in Cyprus, the temporary eclipse of Persian / 
Phoenician maritime power, the negotiations which led to the 
swearing of the Peace of Callias about 449, and an end to the 
fighting. 


48 See note 44, supra. 

4° Record of payment: ATL 1, 316. The treaty is IG I?, 14/15 = 
ATL 2, D15 = Meiggs-Lewis, No. 47. The interpretation is from ATL 
3, 58, 282. 

50 TG I°, 32 = ATL 3, 206, n. 55, But see, too, R. Meiggs, HSOP 
67 (1963), 6, who thinks it was not Persians but more likely some 
Greek state which was molesting Sigeum. This date for IG I*, 32 is 
defended by Meiggs in JHS 86 (1966), 95, against H. B. Mattingly’s 
attempt to lower it in Historia, 12 (1963), 269. 
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If this conception of the method of enrolling the Carian towns 
is correct, it will have one beneficial side effect. Meritt and his 
colleagues have argued that these ten were among the enormous 
number of 208 states which they believe the Athenians assessed 
a total phoros of 498 talents in late summer, 454. So large an 
assessment has given rise to some difficulties, because the collec- 
tion next spring amounted to no more than some 388 talents.” 
If ATL are right, it must follow that no less than 109 talents, 
nearly a quarter of the amount assessed, was not in fact realized. 
ATL say, correctly I think, that fourteen of these states were 
still furnishing ships and not money. The amount of their later 
monetary tribute was 67 talents, and this should be subtracted 
from the 498 assessed, reducing the discrepancy to 42 talents. 
If, additionally, we strike these ten Carian towns from the assess- 
ment list, the difference between amount collected and assessed 
will fall to around 37 talents. If, moreover, Cyzicus could not 
pay because of Persian pressure, we would have only 28 talents 
left to account for. This seems to my mind still somewhat high, 
but we should remember that in 454 the Athenians were for the 
first time alone responsible for assessment and collection of the 
tribute, under the new conditions which were emerging from the 
transfer of the treasure of the league from Apollo’s sacred isle 
to Athena’s rocky hill. 


SAMUEL K. EDDY. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


5t ATL 3, 265-74. 

5? Ibid., pp. 267-68. Meritt and his colleagues have asserted that pay- 
ing one talent in money was equivalent to furnishing one trireme. This 
equation is reexamined and corroborated by S. K. Eddy, CP 63 (1988), 
184-95. 


A BATTLE OF UNCERTAIN OUTCOME IN THE 
SECOND SAMNITE WAR. 


In the course of his narrative of the Samnite wars Livy laments 
the unreliability of the historical records for this period in a 
well-known passage (8, 40, 3-6), in which he states his belief 
that the record of the period has been falsified for the greater 
glory of the leading families of Rome by such means as funeral 
orations, lying inscriptions on the portraits of their forebears, 
and other fictitious claims to illustrious achievements. He fur- 
ther regrets that no reliable or contemporary historical source 
for the period exists. 

Nowhere is Livy’s complaint more justified than in the case 
of Cn. Junius Brutus Bubulcus’ Samnite campaign in the year 
311 B.C., for there obviously existed at least three widely 
divergent accounts of that campaign with drastically different 
results. 

Livy himself gives a straightforward account of the events 
of this campaign. Junius, the consul for the year, receives 
Samnium as his province while his colleague, Q. Aemilius Barbula, 
receives Etruria. Junius then leads his army in the recapture 
of the stronghold of Cluviae and the taking of Bovianum, the 
capital of the Pentrian Samnites (9, 31, 1-5).+ At this point the 
Samnites lay an elaborate ambush in a saltus avius, using large 
herds of cattle to bait the trap. The Romans, lured on by reports 
of this booty, enter the trap. However, the Romans, after in- 
itially being thrown into disarray by the Samnite attack, rally 
and put the Samnites to rout with heavy losses and also capture 
their cattle (Livy, 9, 31, 6-16). 

Junius later commemorated his victory, or at least his escape, 
by vowing a temple to Salus, which he commenced building while 
he was censor in 307 (Livy, 9, 48, 25) and which he consecrated 
as dictator in 302 (10, 1, 9). As Miinzer points out,? it 


1 According to E. T. Salmon, Samnium and the Samnites (Cambridge, 
1967), p. 244, the capture of Bovianum is “ wildly improbable.” 
2 F, Miinzer, “Junius” no. 62, RE 9 (1918), col. 1029, 
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is an odd discrepancy in Livy’s narrative that he makes no 
mention of Junius’ vow in the course of the battle, even though 
Livy does have him invoke “ Juppiter, Mars, and the other gods ” 
(9, 31, 10). 

This victory of Junius is confirmed by an entry in the Fasti 
Triumphales which records a triumph for Junius on the Nones 
of Sextilis in 311 for a victory over the Samnites.* It is curious 
that this triumph is not mentioned by Livy. However, it must 
be remembered that the Fasti Triumphales for this early period 
are scarcely more reliable than Livy, and in this case the authen- 
ticity of the entry is severely compromised by the fact that the 
day of the triumph is also the day of the consecration of the 
temple of Salus.* 

On the other hand, our confidence in the reliability of Livy’s 
narrative is strengthened by the fact that there is a very good 
chance that Livy’s source was the annalist of the Sullan period 
Q. Claudius Quadrigarius. Thus Aulus Gellius (NA 1%, 2, 3) 
quotes a line from the first book of Claudius: Arma, inquit, 
plerique abiciunt atque inlatebrant sese (Claudius, fr. 22 P.). 
Peter in commenting on this passage was struck by the verbal 
similarity to Livy’s account of the rout of the Samnites in the 
battle of 311, in particular to Livy, 9, 31, 15, and so with great 
plausibility he tentatively assigned it to this battle.” If Peter 
is correct, as seems likely, in this attribution, it is of considerable 
importance to our study, for it would mean that Livy’s account, 
at least in its essentials, clearly antedates the worst stratum of 
late annalistic forgeries represented by such authors as Valerius 
Antias, Licinius Macer, and Aelius Tubero. Claudius in par- 
ticular seems to have been unusually careful in his treatment 
of earlier Roman history. Thus, because of the unreliability of 
the earliest traditions of Roman history, Claudius only began 
his history with the sack of Rome by the Gauls,® and, despite a 
penchant for thrilling and heroic anecdotes (cf. frs. 10 and 12 
P.), he covered most of the fourth century in a single book. 


* A. Degrassi, Fasti Capitolini (Turin, 1954), p. 96. 

t Miinzer, loc. cit. 

SH. Peter, Historicorum Romanotum Reliquiae, I (2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1914), p. 216. 

e Ibid., p. eelxxvi. 
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There is also reason to believe that he closely followed the Greek- 
writing annalist C. Acilius for the earlier portions of his his- 
tory (ef. Livy, 25, 39, 12; 35, 14, 1). However, this matter is 
highly problematical.” In conclusion, if Claudius is Livy’s source 
or if he gave a similar account, it must mean that the Livian 
narrative at least does not depend on the late annalistic forgeries 
and may well go back to the earliest period of Roman historical 
writing. 

However, even if Peter’s conjectures about this passage of 
Claudius are wrong, there are additional grounds for believing 
that the events under consideration must have been treated in 
some detail by the earliest annalists. We know that an ancestor, 
probably a great-grandfather,® of Q. Fabius Pictor, the first Ro- 
man historian, painted Junius’ temple of Salus with a series 
of murals in the year 304 (Plin, HN 35, 19; Cicero, Tuse., 
1, 2, 4; Valerius Maximus, 8, 14, 6), and it was from this 
artistic ancestor that the cognomen “ Pictor ” entered the family. 
It seems almost inconceivable that Fabius the historian would 
have omitted such an interesting piece of family lore from his 
history. Indeed, how else would it have passed into the Roman 
tradition? In this case, Fabius would almost certainly have had 
to say something about how the temple came to be vowed and 
built—something, in other words, about Junius’ Samnite cam- 
paign of 811. As we know that Livy used Fabius as a source 
for the Samnite wars (Livy, 8, 80, 1: Fabius, fr. 18 P.; Livy, 
10, 87, 18: Fabius, fr. 19 P.), it seems at least probable that 
Livy would have commented on it had there been serious dis- 
crepancies between the account he chose to follow and that of 
Fabius, even though Livy does not actually mention the ac- 
tivities of Fabius the artist. 

There does exist, however, an essentially similar version of 
Junius’ campaign, but with very different results. In the ac- 
count of the twelfth-century Byzantine monk, John Zonaras 
(8, 1, 1), the Romans under Junius are lured into an ambush 
in the “Aornian Woods ”—so called because “a bird cannot fly 
into them because of the thickness of the trees.” Up to this 


7 See M. Zimmerer, Der Annalist Qu. Claudius Quadrigarius (Munich, 
1937), pp. 10-16, for a discussion of this problem. 
3 Peter, p. lxix. 
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point Zonaras’ account is basically the same as Livy’s. However, 
he then says that the Samnites surrounded the Romans and “ did 
not cease from slaughtering them until they were completely 
exhausted.” 

At first sight it may seem ridiculous to set up the twelfth- 
century epitomizer against the authority of Livy. However, 
Zonaras’ source for this period was Dio Cassius, whose work 
clearly contained many elements from the pre-Livian annalistic 
tradition. It is also highly unlikely that Dio followed Livy’s 
version but was misunderstood by Zonaras, for in the cases when 
we can compare Zonaras’ account with the extant fragments of 
Dio no such confusion ever occurs.*® To conclude, the account 
of Zonaras must ultimately go back via Dio Cassius to sources 
at least as old as those used by Livy, and so Zonaras’ version is 
entitled to be considered on an equal footing with Livy’s. 

E. T. Salmon suggests that Zonaras account is derived from 
Livy’s. He states that the tra ’“Adpvo. where Zonaras locates 
this battle were the result of a misinterpretation of Livy’s ex- 
pression, in saltum aviwm-—“a remote mountain valley” (9, 
31, 7). Dio, according to this hypothesis, is supposed to have 
thought that Livy meant that the battle took place in a saltus 
avium—“a, mountain valley of birds ”——and somehow confused 
this with the traditional etymology of Lake Avernus”? If we 
are to accept this suggestion, we must believe that Dio, who had 
risen to the very highest offices in the Empire and who was deeply 
versed in Latin historical literature, would first mistranslate “a 
remote mountain valley” as “a mountain valley of birds” and 
then proceed to contradict himself completely by stating that 
there were no birds at all in it. It seems more reasonable to 
assume that Dio was following another source independent of 
Livy. In fact, the Greek etymology of the “Aornian Woods” 


* See E, Schwartz, “ Cassius” no. 40, RE 3 (1899), cols. 1692-93. Also, 
the unpublished dissertation (U.C.L.A., 1968) of J. Libourel, “ Dio 
Cassius on the Early Roman Republic ” (University Microfilms 69-7251), 
especially pp. 187-90. 

1% Libourel, pp. 14-36. 

u Salmon, p. 244, n. 2. ` 

Tt is amusing that Peter in commenting on fr. 22 of Claudius 
Quadrigarius makes precisely this mistake—referring to the “ proelium 
in saltu avium” (I°, p. 216). 
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suggests the possibility that Dio’s account may go back to one of 
the early annalists who wrote in Greek. 


It seems strange that Salmon, who regards Zonaras’ account 
as derived from Livy, nonetheless appears to believe that the 
version of Zonaras is more reliable, for he states that Junius in 
fact suffered a defeat. 


The descriptions of the battle given by Livy and Zonaras both 
agree in many details concerning how the Romans were led into 
the ambush, and their principal difference is in their diamet- 
rically opposed versions of the outcome. Diodorus Siculus, on 
the other hand, differs in almost all respects from both the 
other authors (Diodorus, 20, 26, 3). In the first place, both 
consuls invade the Samnite territory'* and defeat the Samnites 
in a battle near an otherwise unknown site called Talium. The 
Samnites then withdraw, presumably on the same day, to the 
equally unknown “ Holy Mountain” (‘Iepés Adgos). The Romans 
are prevented by nightfall from pursuing them, but on the next 
day they defeat the Samnites in another pitched battle, in which 
many of the enemy are slain and twenty-two hundred taken 
prisoner. They then follow up their victory by capturing the 
towns of Cataracta and Ceraunilia, also unknown, and they cow 
various other unspecified towns into submission. Mtinzer suggests 
that the obscurity of the place names in Diodorus’ account may 
be the result of their having been corrupted in the manuscript 
tradition. In any event, it is readily apparent that Diodorus’ 
narrative has little, if anything, in common with Livy or Zonaras. 


18 Salmon, p. 244. 

14 The exact location of the campaign in Diodorus’ narrative is im- 
possible to determine because the MSS of Diodorus generally read 
éupardyres els ryv ‘Iradiav. This reading seems more likely to be a 
corruption caused by Diodorus’ use of xara dé riv “Iradlay almost im- 
mediately before it, rather than evidence for his use of an ancient source 
which used "Iradla in a special, localized sense, as argued by F. Altheim 
in “Diodors römische Annalen, RAM 93 (1950), 270. Altheim’s 
suggestion is unlikely, for Greek authors from Herodotus onwards al- 
ways seem to have used 'Iraàla to mean the entire peninsula, and 
Diodorus uses it in this sense in the same sentence. For various emenda- 
tions suggested for the location of the campaign, see the apparatus 
criticus of Fischer’s Teubner text of Diodorus ad loc. 

15 Miinzer, op. ctt., col. 1028. 
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It is outside the scope of this paper to enter into the well-worn 
(and probably insoluble) problem of Diodorus’ sources for Ro- 
man history. In the nineteenth century the predominant view 
was that Diodorus’ source was either Fabius Pictor himself or one 
of the other Greek-writing annalists, and consequently his 
notices on Roman history were much to be preferred over 
authors influenced by the later annalistic tradition.** However, 
more recent studies by Beloch and Klotz have challenged this 
view, arguing that Diodorus probably used a Latin source from 
the early first century, which consequently only antedates the 
worst period of annalistic inventions by Antias, Macer, and 
Tubero.” Thus, it cannot be taken for granted that the narrative 
of Diodorus is necessarily superior to Livy or Zonaras. 

In comparing the Livy-Zonaras tradition against that of Dio- 
dorus certain points must be remembered. It is ordinarily an 
axiom in the study of the Roman annalistic tradition that the later 
annalists had a strong tendency to invent and multiply Roman 
victories for the greater glory of the state and its leading gentes. 
In Zonaras we hear of a Roman defeat. In Livy, even though the 
Romans are victorious, their advance into Samnium is checked. 
In Diodorus, on the other hand, we hear of two successive Roman 
victories followed by a triumphant campaign of conquest against 
the enemy. Thus, if Diodorus is preserving an older and supe- 
rior tradition, it is hard to see how this unbroken series of Roman 
victories was first turned into a near-disaster, which checked the 
Roman advance into Samnium, as in Livy, and ultimately into 
the defeat found in Zonaras. Such a transformation would be 
contrary to all the known tendencies of Roman annalistic com- 
position. Furthermore, we know that Livy consulted Fabius 
Pictor for his account of the Samnite wars, and, as we have 
shown above, Fabius must almost certainly have discussed the 
events which caused the dedication of the temple of Salus. Had 
Fabius differed as widely as Diodorus from Livy over the events 
of 311, it is unlikely, as previously stated, that Livy would not 


16 For a survey of older views on this question see A. Klotz, “ Diodors 
römische Annalen,” RhM 86 (1937), 206. For a more recent study 
upholding the antiquity of Diodorus’ source, see Altheim, pp. 267-86. 

1! Klotz, pp. 206-44; K. J. Beloch, Römische Geschichte (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1926), pp. 107-32. 
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have remarked on the fact. This tends to militate against the 
old theory that Fabius Pictor was Diodorus’ source. Also, we 
have seen that there is good reason to believe that Livy’s version 
either derived from or closely paralleled that of Claudius Quad- 
rigarius, which may in turn go back to Acilius. Although the 
latter speculation must remain conjectural, doubt is cast on the 
theories that either Claudius Quadrigarius® or Acilius ® may 
have been Diodorus’ source. In conclusion, it would appear that 
in this case the tradition of Livy and Zonaras is in all probability 
older aud superior to Diodorus’, which seems to have been mainly 
concerned with multiplying Roman victories. However, the curi- 
ous discrepancies between Diodorus’ account and the Livy- 
Zonaras tradition suggest that Diodorus may have been using an 
unusual source composed independently outside the “main- 
stream ” of the Roman annalistic tradition deriving from Fabius 
Pictor. 


There then remains the problem of how Junius’ battle came 
to be represented in some sources as a victory and in others as 
a defeat. A likely solution may run as follows: Junius was in 
fact lured into an ambush. The Romans suffered heavy losses, 
but eventually Junius, having vowed a temple to Salus in the 
event of his deliverance, succeeded in extricating the remainder 
of his forces and fighting his way out. Thus, the battle could be 
represented as a Roman defeat because of the heavy casualties 
and the failure of the invasion of Samnium, or it could be 
represented as a Roman victory because the ambush failed in its 
purpose of completely destroying Junius’ army and because 
Junius successfully escaped with the remains of his army. We 
may assume a relatively high degree of historical accuracy in 
the details of this battle, for the subsequent activities of C. Fabius 
Pictor the artist would have caused the battle to become part of the 
traditions of the Fabian house and so to be handed down to Pictor 
the historian. Furthermore, the presence of the temple of Salus 
would have ensured that Junius’ campaign would have remained 
a talking-point at Rome during the century-long period between 
its dedication and the first historical compositions of Fabius 


18 Beloch, p. 131. 
1° Altheim, pp. 276-78. 
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Pictor and Cincius Alimentus. In fact, it is very possible that 
the original Pictor’s murals depicted the battle.?° 

The account of Zonaras is not necessarily incompatible with 
the escape of Junius, for he ends his description of the battle by 
saying that the Samnites od apérepov ératoayro xretvoyres amply 
réàcov éxxapeiv. This seems like a strange way for a battle to end, 
and, given Zonaras methods of abridgment," it is by no means 
improbable that the escape of Junius and his army followed the 
exhaustion of the Samnites in Dio Cassius’ narrative. 

To conclude, then, it seems most probable that the actual battle 
was ambiguous in its outcome, A tradition favorable to Junius 
and his house, one of the leading plebian gentes of the time, 
depicted it as a Roman victory because of the successful escape. 
No doubt this sympathetic tradition was enshrined in Fabius 
Pictor because of his artistic great-grandfather’s obviously close 
connections with Junius. On the other hand, there also existed 
another version hostile to the Junii, which interpreted the battle 
as a Roman defeat. This tradition probably dated from the time 
of the battle or at least from the following century and found 
its way into one of the earlier annalists, for it is unlikely that 
a victory would have been turned into a defeat if the earliest 
authorities had been unanimous. As previously noted, the later 
annalists were not in the habit of turning Roman victories into 
defeats. 

Although any conclusions about the sources must of necessity 
remain hypothetical, the study of this battle is significant, for it 
would appear that the sources of both Livy and Dio-Zonaras 
went back to the earliest annalists, whereas the supposedly 
“superior ” tradition of Diodorus Siculus has in this instance 
all the earmarks of an inferior and later source. 


JAN M. LIBOUREL. 


2° K, Jex-Blake and E. Sellers, The Hider Pliny’s Ohapters on the 
History of Art (reprinted Chicago, 1968), p. 88, n. 3. 
*1 Libourel, pp. 14-36. 


DOMITIAN’S ATTITUDE TO THE SENATE.* 


In recent years, scholars °? have reexamined several aspects of 
Domitian’s principate., The whole period seems to suffer from 
considerable distortion in our literary sources. They depict his 
senate as cowed and frightened, with the emperor persistently 
despising it, and after Saturninus’ revolt in 89, openly perse- 
cuting it. Yet not everyone has accepted this.* Indeed, there 
is evidence to suggest that, for at least thirteen years of his 
reign, Domitian made consistent and determined efforts to ac- 
quire the senate’s support, quite undeterred by the revolt of 89. 

One of the earliest references to his supposed hostility to the 
senate occurs in Pliny’s letter to Aristo: 


prospeximus curiam, sed curiam trepidam et elinguem; cum 
dicere, quod uelles, periculosum, quod nolles, miserum 
esset ; 4 


t In this paper, the following abbreviations, in addition to the normal 
ones, have been used:- 

A.M. = Hammond, M., The Antonine Monarchy (Rome, 1959). 

Arias = Arias, P., Domiziano (Catania, 1945). 

Crook = Crook, J., Consilium Principis (London, 1955). 

Gsell = Gsell, S., Hssai sur le Règne de F Empereur Domitien 
(Paris, 1894). 

McW = McCrum, M., and Woodhead, A.G., Select Documents of the 
Prineipates of the Flavian Emperors (Cambridge, 1961). 
Mooney = Mooney, G.W., O. Suetoni Tranquilli de Vita Caesarum, 

Libri VII - VIII (Dublin, 1930). 
Paratore = Paratore, E., Tacito (1962). 
SW = Sherwin-White, A.N., The Letters of Pliny (Oxford, 1966). 
Syme, “Corbulo” == Syme, Sir R., “Domitius Corbulo,” JRS 60 
(1970), pp. 27-39. 
Syme, Tacitus = Syme, Sir R., Tacitus (Oxford, 1958). 
Townend = Townend, G., “Some Flavian Connections,” JRS 51 
(1961), pp. 54-62. 

2 In particular Mommsen, Syme, Garzetti together with H. W., Pleket, 
“Domitian, the Senate and the Provinces,” Mnemosyne, 14 (1961), 
296-315; K. H. Waters, “The Character of Domitian,” Phoenix, 18 
(1964), 49-77; and idem, “Traianus Domitiani Continuator,” AJP 
90 (1969), 385-405. 

2 Pleket, op. cit., p. 297, who doubts that in 89 “ Domitian suddenly 
turned wild and over-suspicious.” 

t Pliny, Ep., 8, 14. 
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and more succinctly, perhaps, in: 


remoramur resistimus ut in communi domo, quam nuper 
illa immanissima belua plurimo terrore munierat . . non 
adire quisquam, non adloqui audebat, tenebras semper 
secretumque captantem (Domitianum).° 


In the last century, Gsell reflected this point of view in his 
account of the revolt of 89: 


cette épreuve augmenta sa méfiance et aigrit son caractére... 
il tua sans regret, sans pitié . . . Entre le prince et les 
sénateurs, il y eut désormais une haine implacable.’ 


On the other hand, his continual efforts to win the senate’s sup- 
port are indicated by some of his consular appointments. That 
this office was still highly prized by the senate is obvious from 
Pliny’s statement that a third consulship was the summum 
fastigium * of one’s ambition; hence his attack on those (pre- 
sumably the Flavian emperors) who refused to relinquish this 
office to others: 


miseros ambitionis, qui ita consules semper, ut semper 
principes erant. quamquam non ambitio quam liuor et 
malignitas uideri potest, omnes annos possidere, summum- 
que illud purpurae decus non nisi praecerptum praeflora 
tumque transmittere.’ 


Of course, while omitting to mention Domitian’s policy of with- 
drawing from the ordinary consulship, he lavishly praises 
Trajan for precisely this reason, once again indicating, inter 
alia, the importance assigned by Romans such: as he to this office :- 


contigit ergo priuatis aperire annum fastosque reserare, et 
hoe quoque redditae libertatis indicium fuit quod consul 
alius quam Caesar esset. 


5 Idem, Pan., 48, 3-5. 

° Gsell, p. 261; similarly Paratore, p. 88. The most recent account of 
this revolt is given by J. Assa, “Aulus Bucius Lappius Maximus,” Akte 
des IV internationalen Kongress für griechische und lateinische Hpi- 
graphik (Vienna, 1964), pp. 31-39. 

T Pliny, Ep. 2, 1, 2. 

8 Idem, Pan., 58, 3-4. 
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Most of the senators would have agreed that the emperor’s with- 
drawal from the ordinary consulship was a redditae libertatis 
indicium, and that the receipt of this honour could be regarded 
as a signal mark of favour. 

Now Vespasian and Titus virtually monopolized this office in 
an effort to establish a dynasty, and, of the twenty-four ordinary 
consulships awarded between A.D. 70 and 81, all but six® were 
held by Vespasian and his sons. Various reasons for this have 
been given,’® but the Flavians’ attitude is certainly quite clear. 
Domitian, on the other hand, departed from their policy and 
attempted to conciliate the senate by returning to them their 
former consular privileges; gradually, prominent senators were 
readmitted to the ordinary consulship. 

For the first two years of Domitian’s reign, his attitude to 
this office was typically Flavian—in A.D. 82 he held the office 
with Titus Flavius Sabinus, whilst in 83 his colleague was 
another close relative, Q. Petillius Cerealis.*? At the same time 
such loyal Flavians as Fabricius Veiento +° and Vibius Crispus ** 
were rewarded with third consulships.5 But during the next 
five years (84-88), he obviously departed from his father’s prac- 
tice by allowing non-Flavians to hold five of the ten ordinary 
consulships, whilst at the same time an opponent of the Flavian 


°? M. Cocceius Nerva (A.D. 71); L. Valerius Catullus Messallinus 
(A.D. 73); D. Iunius Novius Priscus and L, Ceionius Commodus (A.D. 
78); L. Flavius Silva Nonius Bassus and L. Asinius Pollio Verrucosus 
(A.D. 81): MecW, pp. 4-7. 

*° Quoted in A.M., p. 113. 

u PIR? F 355; Arias, p. 137; RH 6 cols. 2614-15, “ Flavius” 
No. 169; Mooney, p. 561; Gsell, p. 380 (index) ; for his relationship with 
Domitian, see Townend, p. 55 and p. 62 (stemmata). 

12 Townend, p. 59 and p. 61; RH 19 col, 1150. 

23 W. C. MeDermott, “Fabricius Veiento ”, AJP 91 (1970), 129-48; 
PIR? F 91; Crook, p. 164, no, 148. 

14 PIR? V 379; Crook, p. 188, no. 340. 

15 For its importance, see note 7 above. Apart from Veiento and 
Crispus, only the “king-maker” Mucianus received this award in the 
period A.D. 70-96 (McW, pp. 4-11). In addition, Eck has argued, “M. 
Pompeius Silvanus, Consul Designatus tertium -ein Vertrauter Ves- 
pasians und Domitians” ZPH 9 (1972), 259-276, that M. Pompeius 
Silvanus Staberius Flavinus was Cos. des. III in 83 and noted (ibid., 
p. 271, n. 40) the possibility that Q. Petillius Cerealis Caesius Rufus 
was awarded a third consulship in the same year. 
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regime, Helvidius Priscus the Younger, was granted a suffect 
consulship.1® The consuls of 85 are particularly significant in 
this regard. McCrum and Woodhead?’ hesitatingly list L. 
Valerius Catullus Messallinus as Domitian’s colleague, but Sir 
Ronald Syme +18 has convincingly argued that the emperor and 
T. Aurelius Fulvus 1° were consules ordinaris for this year, with 
Catullus Messallinus as suffect for Aurelius Fulvus. If he is 
right, it indicates once again Domitian’s policy of seeking the 
senate’s support, in that he promoted an important provincial 
senator, a citizen of Nemausus, whose first consulship had been 
awarded by Vespasian. With the same intention, Aurelius’ son, 
also named T. Aurelius Fulvus,” was granted an ordinary con- 
sulship four years later; this younger Aurelius had married the 
daughter of another prominent provincial senator, Arrius An- 
toninus #4 (also Cos. IT), and their son, grandson of the consul 
of 85, later became the emperor Antoninus Pius.”” Yet in this 
same year (85) a man whose kinship to and support of the 
Flavians should have earned him an ordinary consulship, had to 
be satisfied with the lesser award. As early as A.D. 70, Marcus 
Arrecinus Clemens ** was a trusted ally and a close friend™ of 
Domitian, who could well have been entrusted to his care when 
Vespasian and Titus left Italy. Titus had married his sister 
Arrecina Tertulla?> before A.D. 63, and, in the critical year 
of 70, Arrecinus became Titus’ colleague as Praetorian Prefect. 
Having been duly rewarded with a suffect consulship in 73, he 


16 His consulship is assigned to a period “ before 87” by McW, p. 11, 
and “before 86” by SW, p. 242. 

17 McW, p. 8; but ef. n. 3 on the same page: “Domitian’s colleague 
may have been T. Aurelius Fulvus II.” 

18 Syme, Tacitus, 2, pp. 637 ff.; ef. Crook, p. 187, no. 328. 

19 PTR? A 1510. 

20 PIR? A 1509. 

21 PIR? A 1086, 

23 PIR? A 1513. 

23 PIR? A 1072; A. Passerini,“ M. Arrecino Clemente,” Athenaeum, 
28 (1940), 145-63; A.H., 1947, no. 40; Crook, p. 151, no. 31; 
Townend, p. 62, and p. 56, n. 11; Arias, p. 139; Mooney, p. 482 and pp. 
563-64; Gsell, p. 62 with notes 8 and 9. 

24 gratissimus Domitiano, Tacitus, Hist., 4, 68; and ef. Suetonius, 
Dom., 11. 

25 PIR? A 1074; for the date, see Townend, p. 57. 
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could well have expected to be created consul ordinarius in 85. 
Admittedly, he fell out of favour with Domitian and was later 
executed,”* though it will not do to argue that he was being 
“punished ” with a suffect consulship. This was a reward, but 
as Domitian was apparently determined to reserve at least half 
of the ordinary consulships for non-Flavians, Arrecinus Clemens 
had to be content to take second place to the provincial Aurelius 
Fulvus. 

Then, in the years 89 to 96, Domitian moved further from his 
father’s practice and held even fewer ordinary consulships. There 
is no indication whatsoever of any restrictions as a result of the 
revolt of 89. On the contrary, in the last eight years of his 
reign, he held only three of the sixteen ordinary consulships, and 
in 95 one was awarded to Flavius Clemens,?’ brother of the 
Flavius Sabinus, cos. ord. 82; presumably this was to enable 
Clemens’ sons to be groomed as the emperor’s successors. Thus 
seventy-five percent of the consules ordinarii in the latter half 
of Domitian’s reign were non-Flavians, as compared with twenty- 
five percent in the period 70-81; and these awards were not 
made to politically insignificant men. Indeed, just as Antoninus 
Pius’ father and grandfather became consules ordmarit in 89 
and 85 respectively, so too Domitian’s successors Nerva and 
Trajan were similarly honoured in 90 and 91. It is difficult to 
associate with this gradual and consistent departure from Flavian 
policy the claim that he saw rivals everywhere ** in the years 
after 89. On the contrary, he felt that the Flavians would lose 
no prestige if the ordinary consulship was gradually opened up 
to prominent non-Flavian senators, nor did the revolt of Sa- 
turninus cause him to deviate from this policy, which he had 
pursued since 84. Rather, he preferred to persevere, hoping to 
Win as much support as possible from the senate. 


28 Townend, p. 57, n. 9, argues that Arrecinus may have been banished 
rather than executed. 

at PIR? F 240; Townend, p. 55; Mooney, p. 580; Arias, pp. 150-53; 
RE 6, col. 2536, “ Flavius” no. 62; Gsell, p. 380 (index); Paratore, 
p. 87. 

28 E. g., Charlesworth, CAH 11, 27: “But from 89 his rule became 
more tyrannical since he saw conspirators and rivals around him every- 
where.” Cf. K. H. Waters, “ The Character of Domitian,” Phoenis, 18 
(1964), 73 with n. 55, and 76 with n. 62. 
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However, in a discussion of Vespasian’s monopoly of the or- 
dinary consulship, Hammond tentatively suggests ?® that he 
“may even have regarded its tenure as a ‘ Republican’ gesture, 
which would show his respect for traditional forms”; and later 
this is taken to its logical conclusion in a comment on Domitian 
who, he thinks,®*° “may even have given it up because he be- 
came more autocratic and bitter against the senate in conse- 
quence of the revolt of Saturninus.” The suggestion is not with- 
out interest, but does seem to place too much importance on the 
revolt of 89, while the theory that relinquishing the ordinary con- 
sulship is an indication of autocracy is surely refuted by Pliny’s 
comments quoted above.*+ That senator certainly regarded the 
abandonment of the office (by Trajan, of course) as a redditae 
libertatis indicium, and its retention as a mark of emperors who 
were miseros ambitionis. 


Domitian’s attitude is evident in some of his other consular 
appointments, in particular those from what might be called the 
“ opposition.” Despite the statements of our senatorially biassed 
literary sources, he did try to come to an arrangement with the 
senate and actually went further that many emperors in attempt- 
ing to conciliate the most radical section of that body. On a num- 
ber of occasions, representatives of the “opposition” were granted 
suffect consulships, and the importance of these awards cannot 
be overlooked. Our literary sources have, as expected, main- 
tained a discreet silence. Pliny significantly omits 8? to mention 
that Arulenus Rusticus, a well-known supporter of Thrasea 
Paetus, was granted his suffect consulship by Domitian, and 
that the award was made three years after Saturninus’ revolt. 
In a similar way, Suetonius uses the deaths of Arulenus and 
Helvidius Priscus the Younger to illustrate Domitian’s saeuttia *° 
in the years after 89, but neglects the fact that both were given 
a consulship by the same emperor. When Suetonius’ remark is 
taken in conjunction with his previous statement that the em- 


29 A.M., p. 80. 

8° Thid., p. 113. 

31 Notes 4, 5, and 8 above. 

=: E. g., in Ep., 1, 5; 1, 14; 2, 18; or 3, 11 where Rusticus is mentioned 
with honour. 

38 Suetonius, Dom., 10, 3 (Arulenus) and 4 (Helvidius). 
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peror was saeuus metu,** it is not surprising that references have 
been made to the atmosphere of mutual fear and suspicion 
permeating the capital after 89. But the conveniently omitted 
promotions of these two men surely indicate that, far from being 
suspicious of the senate, the emperor was confident, and perhaps 
foolishly over-confident, of having widespread support in that 
body; hence he could afford the luxury of promoting the ex- 
tremists in the hope of gaining even wider support. He persisted 
in this policy with the promotion of Avidius Quietus, and. it 
was not until the end of 93 that he became aware of the im- 
possibility of conciliating the “opposition,” a decision his not- 
so-patient father had made far more quickly.® 

The so-called “ philosophers ” had disturbed emperors ** other 
than the Flavians; Nero, for instance, found it necessary to 
order the deaths of Barea Soranus and Thrasea Paetus. In fact, 
it has been claimed that they “advocated the overthrow of the 
government by force,” and that they were “a class of itinerant 
moralists who preached anarchy.” *? Apart from Dio’s state- 
ment,** there is little evidence for this view; but their personal 
arrogance, their insistence on the privileges of the senate and 
on the restrictions to be placed on imperial powers, resulted 
in their being considered the focal point of opposition to the 
throne. Their belief that the ‘ best man ’ should rule contradicted 
Vespasian’s determination to found a new dynasty,*° and, despite 
his earlier friendship with Soranus and Paetus, he made no 
attempt as emperor to conciliate the opposition. This was also 


54 Ibid., 3, 2. 

35 Idem, Vesp., 15. 

°° Nero’s problems with this group are discussed by B. H. Warming- 
ton, Nero: Reality and Legend (London, 1969), especially Chapter 12, 
pp. 142-54, entitled “Stoicism and the Opposition to Nero”; on the 
“ philosophers” in general, see SW, pp. 240ff., 640ff.; Rostovtzeff, 
SEHRE, pp. 109-23 and ibid.,? pp. 585 ff.; Syme, Tacitus, 2, pp. 559 ff.; 
and C. Wirzsubski, Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome (Cambridge, 
1950), pp. 138 ff., 147, 154 ff. 

STR. S. Rogers, “A Tacitean Pattern in Narrating Treason Trials,” 
TAPA 83 (1952), 290; M. P. Charlesworth, CAH vol. no. 11,9. 

38 66, 12, 2. i 

22 SW, p. 241. 

+ E. g., Vespasian’s comment: aut filios sibi successuros aut neminem, 
Suetonius, Vesp., 25. 

41 Tacitus, Hist., 4, 7. 
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the attitude of Titus. On the death of his first wife, Arrecina 
Tertulla, he had married Barea Soranus’ niece, Marcia Furnilla; 
but on the suicide of Soranus and Servilia, his daughter, Titus 
promptly severed his connection with the group by divorcing 
Marcia.** Nor is there any indication that his attitude changed 
on Nero’s fall. Domitian, however, by his own marriage and his 
subsequent consular appointments, indicated a willingness to 
come to terms with those whose previous actions or close relatives 
marked them out as likely opponents of his reign. 

Admittedly, marriage to Corbulo’s daughter was in some ways 
politically advantageous to Domitian; on the other hand, she 
was also related to many former members of the opposition, and 
in particular to participants in the conspiracy of Piso. The 
latter was something of a handicap at this period, as is evidenced 
by the debate ** held in the Senate early in 70. Indeed, as four 
emperors had died by violence in the previous eighteen months, 
this was not the ideal time +t for Vespasian’s son to marry into 
a family with Pisonian connections. 

Now Domitia’s** mother might ** have been a daughter of 
C. Cassius Longinus, who, together with his nephew Lucius 
Junius Silanus, was exiled * after the conspiracy. Her father, 
Corbulo,*® a friend of Rubellius Plautus, Barea Soranus, An- 
tistius Vetus, and others *° of Nero’s victims, had, at that time, 
been ordered 5° to commit suicide; while her sister ®* married 
the Annius Vinicianus (PIR? A 700) whose execution was 


+ Townend, p. 57, n. 10. 

Tacitus, Hist., 4, 40, where it appears that expiation was made to 
Soranus, but not to Piso. 

tt Groag in PIR? A 205 gives 70 as the date. 

‘S For Domitia Longina, wife of Domitian, see PIR? D 181; and Syme, 
“ Corbulo,” passim, 

+8 Ibid., p. 37. Syme suggests that Junia Lepida was Longinus’ second 
wife. 

“7 Tacitus, Ann., 16, 7 ff. Junia Lepida’s three brothers and other mem- 
bers of the family were involved in various conspiracies, see McAlindon, 
“Senatorial Opposition to Claudius and Nero,” AJP 77 (1956), es- 
pecially pp. 119 ff. 

“8 PIR? D 142; Syme, “ Corbulo,” passim. 

*° Syme, Tacitus, 2, pp. 559 ff. 

5° Tacitus, Hist., 2, 76; Dio, 63, 17, 2 f. 

5t Her name as not survived: PIR? D 172. 
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also ordered by Nero.®* His brother, Annius Pollio (PIR? A 
678), married to Barea Soranus’ daughter, Servilia,®* was exiled 
for complicity in the Pisonian conspiracy,** and Pollio’s friend 
Claudius Senecio was put to death for the same reason.5> The 
father of these two Annii was the L. Annius Vincianus (PIR? A 
701) who was involved with Arruntius Scribonianus, Caecina 
Paetus, and others, in the revolt against Claudius (PIR? A 
1140; C 103), whilst their grandfather, Annius Pollio (PIR? 
A677), had been charged with treason during Tiberius’ reign.” 
Finally, Domitia’s grandmother was the famous Vistilia, whose 
sons included, besides Corbulo, the Quintus Pomponius Secun- 
dus 57 who seems to have been involved in Arruntius’ conspiracy 
against Claudius, and the father of the P. Glitus Gallus who was 
exiled in 65.58€ Some of these connections are summarized in the 
following stemmata: 


[Marcius?] 
| 
Barea Sura (M.161]) Barea, Soranus 
| | | 
Marcia Furnilla (M.194) Servilia m. Annius Pollio (4.678) 
m.Titus 
Annius Pollio (4.677) 
| 
L. A. Vinicianus (A.701) 
| | 
Annius Pollio (A.678) A. Vinicianus (A.700) m. D.172 
Vistilia - 
| 
Corbulo 
| 
D.172 Domitia Longina m. Domitian 


52 Suetonius, Nero, 36, 1. 

53 PIR? B 55; also, Tacitus, Ann., 16, 30-33. 

54 Ibid., 15, 71, 3. 

55 Ibid., 15, 56, 70. 

5° Thid., 6, 9; Syme, “ Corbulo,” p. 37, provides details of all the 
Annii except this one. 

57 PIR! P 564; RE 21, cols. 2349-50, “ Pomponius” no. 72; Syme, 
“ Corbulo,” p. 31; Tacitus, Ann., 18, 43, 2, (his involvement in the con- 
spiracy). 

58 PIR? G 184; cf. Syme, “Corbulo”, p. 31. 
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Now whereas Titus had severed his relationship with this group 
in time of crisis and did not renew it when the crisis had 
passed ,°*° Domitian married into the group in 70, and later 
proceeded to promote men whose connections marked them out 
as potential opponents. Clearly, he was confident of success in 
his dealings with the senate. 

Early ® in the reign a suffect consulship was awarded to Vis- 
tilia’s great-grandson ®t Servius Cornelius Scipio Salvidienus 
Orfitus, even though his father (PIR? C 1444), of the same 
name, had been executed by Nero * for treason, apparently in 66. 
More importantly, a similar award was made to Helvidius 
Priscus the Younger around this time. He was a son of the 
Elder Helvidius (PIR? H 59) by his first wife; his step-mother 
(his father’s second wife) was Fannia (PIR? F 118), the 
daughter of Thrasea Paetus®* and Caecina Arria (A 114), and 
grand-daughter of Aulus Caecina Paetus (A 103), who, like 
Vinicianus and Pomponius Secundus, had been involved in the 
conspiracy against Claudius. These two women, Fannia and 
Arria, were later exiled in 93. Again, the Younger Helvidius 
was married to Anteia (A 732). According to Rogers,® “three 
men of that nomen are known to us in the preceding half- 
century” ; actually, there are four, but three ®* of them were 
involved in conspiracies of various kinds, and Anteia was prob- 
ably related to one of them. Certainly, Helvidius was an un- 


5° Tacitus, Hist., 4, 40, and note 43 above. 

80 * Before 87,” McW, p. 11. 

"t Thus Syme, “ Corbulo,” p. 31; ef. Groag in PIR? C 1444 The 
career of this Orfitus appears in PIR? C 1445. 

62 Suetonius, Nero, 37, 1; Tacitus, Hist., 4, 42. 

63 See note 16 above; on Helvidius himself, see PIR? H 60; Mooney, 
p. 560; SW, pp. 242 ff.; Arias, pp. 136-37; Gsell, p. 281. 

st PIR? C 1187; Crook, p. 159, no. 103; Wirzsubski, op. cit., pp. 
138-43; Arias, p. 134; Mooney, p. 559; SW, pp. 241 ff. 

° The details of the uprising are contained in Dio, 60, 15 f.; Sueton- 
ius, Claudius, 13, 2 and 35, 2; Tacitus, Ann., 12, 52 and Hist., 1, 89; 
2, 75. 

$6 This tedious pair,” SW, p. 243. 

“TR. S. Rogers, “A Group of Domitianic Treason Trials,” CP 55, 
(1960), 23. 

88 PIR? A 728 and A 729 (both executed by Gaius): A 731 (com- 
mitted suicide in A.D. 66), ef. A. 727, 
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promising candidate. Now Pliny’s comment on his friend’s 
career under Domitian is instructive: 


metu temporum nomen ingens paresque uirtutes secessu 
tegebat.® 


Considering Helvidius’ family ties and his acceptance of a con- 
sulship from the son of the man who had ordered his father’s 
death, it is hard to describe his position as one of secessus. In 
fact, it was a clear gain by Domitian in his attempt to come to 
terms with the radicals. 

The same sort of attitude is evident in the suffect consulship 
awarded to Quintus Junius Arulenus Rusticus in 92. A long 
standing adherent of the Stoic school and a pupil of Thrasea 
Paetus, he had, when tribunus plebis in A.D. 66, intended to 
veto the senate’s condemnation of Thrasea, but the later forbade 
him to do so. Then, during his praetorship in 69, he was sent 
by Vitellius and the senate to the armies of Vespasian as they 
advanced on Rome; but Petillius Cerealis rejected the mission, 
wounded Arulenus and killed his lictor. Despite these un- 
promising beginnings, he became suffect consul three years after 
the revolt of Saturninus, at a time when Domitian is supposed 
to have suspected the senate of plotting against him. Admittedly 
his was a somewhat belated promotion,” but the point is that 
it was made and that it was not an isolated case. 

Furthermore, Nesselhauf ™* has argued that Arulenus’ brother 
Junius Mauricus ™ was also awarded a consulship by Domitian 
around this time. Certainly, his qualifications for the honour 
were superior to his brother’s for he was a senator in 70, and 
was less extreme in his views than others in the group; 7" 


e° Pliny, Hp., 9, 13, 2; SW, p. 492 feels that this is only “ slightly 
misleading.” 

To PIR? J 730; RH 10, cols. 1083-84, “ Junius” no. 149; Arias, pp. 
131 ff.; Syme, Tacitus, 2, p. 559; Gsell, p. 282; McDermott, op. cit., 
p- 145; Paratore, pp. 43 ff.; SW, p. 96. 

71 Argued by W. Eck, Senatoren von Vespasian bis Hadrian (Munich, 
1970), p. 85. 

72 Gnomon, 26 (1954), 267. 

"3 PIR? J 771; Crook, p. 170, no. 195; Syme, Tacitus, 1, pp. 76-77, 
187-88; SW, p. 98. 

ti Tacitus, Hist, 4, 40. 

15 SW, p. 242. 
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there does not, however, appear to be sufficient evidence to decide 
if Nesselhanf was correct. 

Domitian persisted with this policy and the promotions of 
Helvidius Priscus and Arulenus Rusticus were followed by that 
of T. Avidius Quietus," a friend of Thrasea Paetus, and of 
Arria and Fannia.” With his brother Nigrinus (PIR? A 1407) 
he founded a family prominent in later ages; Quietus’ son (A. 
1409) was consul in 111 and Nigrinus’ (A 1408) in 110. The 
latter was also one of the four consulars executed in the reign 
of Hadrian, who had originally designated the younger Nigrinus 
as his successor. At all events, despite, or perhaps because of, 
his association with the opposition, Quietus became consul in 
93, one year after Arulenus’ tenure of that office. Not without 
interest in this connection is Groag’s article, PIR? A 1410, 
written well before the publication of the Fasti Potentini wherein 
Quietus’ consulship was first noted. Discussing the latter’s 
speech in the senate in 97 (Pliny, Ep., 9, 18, 15), Groag com- 
ments :- 


quo ex loco haud plane apparet utrum consularis an 
praetorius tunc censuerit; fortasse eo ipso anno fasces gessit, 
nam uix credibile est Domitianum ultimis principatus 
temporibus uiro, qui Paetum Thraseam coluerat, consulatum 
impertiisse. 


In the light of the evidence then available, such a promotion 
must have seemed uis credibile? and irreconcilable with the 
traditional view of Domitian’s attitude to the senate. But a 
consulship was awarded, not only to Avidius Quietus, but also 
to Helvidius Priscus and Arulenus Rusticus, by the only Flavian 
emperor to maintain his ties with the “opposition.” Surely this 
was not coincidental but rather part of a plan to influence the 
senate. 

Domitian’s attitude to this body, then, has been misrepresented. 


7° PTR? A 1410; Syme, Tacitus, pp. 52, 505, 559. 

7“ Thraseae ... fuit familiaris ”, Pliny, Ep., 6, 29, 1; “Arriae et 
Fanniae amicus”, Pliny, Ep., 9, 13, 16; also Eck, op. cit., p. 68 with 
n. 73. 

78 But ef. Klebs, PIR? A 1172 (i.e, T. Avidius Quietus), consul 
suffectus anno incerto Domitiani. 
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Furthermore, while the literary sources refer to a curiam trepi- 
dam et elinguem,” there is in fact no reliable evidence of the 
percentage of senators actually opposed to him in 96 or, indeed, 
in the previous years. On the other hand, we can use the un- 
biassed evidence of his consular appointments as an indication 
of what his intentions were towards the senate. On this basis, 
it would seem that he sought its approval and approached the 
problem of gaining it in two different ways. First, he gradually 
abandoned the Flavian monopoly of the ordinary consulships so 
as to admit loyal or deserving senators to this greatly-prized 
position; therefore he promoted Nerva, Trajan, and Antoninus 
Pius’ father and grandfather, while at the same time, a loyal 
Flavian such as M. Arrecinus Clemens had to be content with 
the lesser award of a suffect consulship. Secondly, and more 
boldly, potential opponents were also honoured with suffect 
(rather than ordinary) consulships in an effort either to silence 
or to neutralize them or even to gain their support. It is un- 
fortunate that our evidence does not permit us to assess the 
degree of success he managed to achieve.®° 


Brian W., Jones. 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, 


7° Note 4 above. 

s T am indebted to Professor R. D. Milns for his advice and comments 
ou various points in this paper; the responsibility for the errors and 
misconceptions that remain is, of course, mine alone. 
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AGATHE THORNTON. People and Themes in Homer’s Odyssey. Lon- 
don, Methuen & Co., distributed by Barnes & Noble, New York, 
1970. Pp. xv + 163. $7.75. 


It is a prevalent opinion that Homeric scholarship is so voluminous 
as to daunt any but the foolhardy from attempting a further con- 
tribution. Exegi monumentum may be a boast proper for poets but 
not for Homerists, who fear that there is no space for new monu- 
ments in their cemetery. The bibliographie rolls are dismaying, it 
is true, as palimpsest upon palimpsest appears on almost every con- 
ceivable Homeric topic. Surprisingly, however, and providentially 
for aspiring Homerists, books in English on Homer are probably 
fewer than those on Greek tragedians and, within the available pool, 
there is scarcely a handful which is concerned with Homeric poiesis 
rather than with pre-Homerie history, archaeology, or bardie tra- 
ditions. It is an astonishing lacuna when we reflect that, at American 
colleges, the Odyssey probably outsells any other literary work in the 
Western tradition, or the Eastern, except perhaps Hamlet or Mac- 
beth. Agathe Thornton’s People and Themes in Homer’s Odyssey 
will not close the lacuna, but it is at least a recognition of the lacuna, 
and that is to its credit. 

Professor Thornton eschews all the thorny questions of language, 
style, and structure raised by the Analysts and takes her stand in- 
stead under the banners of Parry and Lord. She begins with certain 
prominent themes of the poem, the nostot of the Greek heroes, guest- 
friendship, testing, and omens, and discusses them as compositional 
devices subject to amplification or ornamentation as the occasion 
demands. The second half of the book is a series of short chapters 
giving character sketches of persons in the poem, some major like 
Odysseus, Penelope, and Telemachus, others minor like Theoelymenus 
and Laertes. The last chapter is a discussion of the structure of the 
poe with particular emphasis on its division into six sets of four 

ooks. 

Thornton’s observations will be useful reminders of some of the 
ways, particularly thematic repetition, by which Homer works for 
unity. In discussing Book 24, for example, she certainly has not 
proved it to be superb poetry, but she argues convincingly that the 
themes there, the colloquies among the dead heroes, their comparisons 
of their respective deaths, or Agamemnon’s comparison of his wife’s 
treachery with Penelope’s fidelity, are entirely consistent with the 
themes of the whole poem. Likewise, in her discussion of other 
repeated themes, she reminds us of the many direct links between 
the Telemacheia and the rest of the poem. 

There is, in Thornton’s discussion of compositional themes, as 
in other studies of such themes, one major problem, primarily of 
critical terminology. It is a problem which relates to the definition 
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of theme and ornamentation. At times, Thornton suggests that the 
theme is the simplest variant, with all expansions being ornamenta- 
tions of that theme. At other times, we wonder whether the basic 
theme is a hypothetical construct, rather like a mythical Indo-Euro- 
pean root, where all occurrences are ornamentations of the pure 
proto-theme. This might seem a mere quibble except that the word 
“ornamentation” helps shape certain critical assumptions, leading 
us to think of Homeric themes solely as rhetorical devices contracted 
or expanded according to the poet’s whim. They become mechanieal 
features subject to modification in fairly mechanical ways; they be- 
come the facade rather than the temple itself. The shield of Achilles 
is not merely an ornamentation of the arming theme in the Iliad. 
Thornton treats recognition as a theme of the Odyssey, but as little 
more than a structural element capable of many variations. Hach 
variant of the theme, from Telemachus’ failure to recognize himself 
in Book 1 to Penelope’s final recognition of Odysseus in Book 23, 
is one statement in the poem’s exploration of the intellectual and 
psychological process by which men recognize themselves and each 
other. Thornton does not go beyond noting the themes and their 
variants. 

Perhaps her most interesting chapter is on the possible shamanistic 
origins of the wanderings of Odysseus. Some of the evidence is 
tenuous, but clearly Odysseus’ journey takes him deep into the 
cosmos of elemental forces, in striking contrast to the journeys of 
Nestor and Menelaus, which never veer from geographical reality. 
What distinguishes his journey from theirs is certainly not the degree 
of difficulty. Reaching the home of the Sun, the home of the Winds, 
the home of the Dead, is not comparable to landing on Crete or 
Lesbos. But if there are parallels between the Odyssey and shamanis- 
tie trance voyages, the ecstatic vision has become highly intellectual- 
ized in the Odyssey. Here again, Thornton is more concerned with 
noting schematic parallels than with analysis of the intellectual and 
poetic content, 

Thornton’s book will not add much to the scholar’s knowledge of 
the poem, but for students who are less familiar with the Odyssey, 
it will be a useful introduction and will offer several stimulating 
observations. 

Norman AUSTIN. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Los ANGELES. 


Cotrw Austin. Menandri Aspis et Samia, 2: Subsidia Interpreta- 
tionis. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1970. Pp. 6 + 108. DM 
20. (Kleine Texte für Vorlesungen und Übungen, 188b.) 


Just as a whole new series of editions and commentaries ap- 
peared in almost rapid fire sequence after the publication of the 
Dyscolus, the new material of the Aspis and Samia guarantees dozens 
of editions, papers, commentaries, ete, However, before the counter- 
part of Handley’s Dyscolus can appear for these two plays, some 
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extensive linguistic and literary spade-work will have to be done. 
Austin’s current book breaks ground in this direction, providing 
the scholar with organized comments and parallels on the texts 
of the two plays, line by line. The basic material in his book is 
philological in nature, the necessary preliminary to literary criticism. 
Here one finds the highly sophisticated critical and exegetical notes 
needed to clarify the nature of Menander’s thoughts. This kind 
of work is Indispensable in the ease of these two plays because 
of the numerous passages where only tantalizing parts of lines are 
extant. Austin quotes pertinent passages from classical authors to 
illustrate possible meaning in this or that passage of Menander. 
He refers us to the proverbs; he suggests restorations; he draws our 
attention to omissions or mistakes of the copyist. In short, he gives 
us the aid of his wide knowledge of Menandrea with the clarity 
and sanity that we have come to expect of him. 

In the Preface, Austin mentions a large number of scholars whose 
opinions he has quoted or followed, and he regularly gives credit 
to them in the proper places, but that must not obscure the visible 
fact that this is Austin’s own book. His suggestions and interpre- 
tations are almost uniformly full and excellent, though there are 
naturally places where one may disagree or expect more than is 
given. In this regard, the present reviewer finds more to say about 
his treatment of the Aspis than the Samia. The page numbers used 
in this review refer to those of Austin’s work. 

Pages 6-7. Here, Austin merely notes that Smierines had been 
listening for some time to Daos at the beginning of the first act. 
It should also have been noted, however, that the extant line 1 is 
probably the very first line of the papyrus. A glance at the photo- 
graph confirms an empty space above it. 

Pages 7-8 (line 20). For the grammar of the sententious re- 
mark “For a soldier it is difficult to find justification for safety, 
but easy for death,” see Apostolims (Corpus Paroemiographorum 
Graecorum 2), 7, 88 i, p. 419: “Epyoy evtpeivy ovyyevn mévnros éoviv. 

Page 8 (limes 23 /ff.). This refers to the long passage in which 
Daos narrates the battle conditions in Lycia durmg which he be- 
came convinced that his master had perished. Austin makes no real 
attempt to identify the fighting, although such an attempt might 
add something to a possible date for the composition of the play. 
Such dates are rare, and a mere reference to Treuber’s Geschichte 
der Lykier of 1887 will not do. Although the age after the death 
of Alexander the Great saw much fighting in Asia Minor for some 
time, Lycia itself was not always the focus of attention. That part 
of Asia Minor had fallen to Antigonus the One-Eyed, but fighting 
was very common in Lycia beginning about 309 B.C. It was in 
that year, as Diodorus tells us (20, 27, 1), that Ptolemy began to 
interfere in the affairs of Asia Minor. He sailed to Phaselis and 
captured it, then crossed into Lycia and captured Xanthus, although 
it was garrisoned by Antigonus; knowledge of this fighting would 
have reached Athens soon thereafter. Moreover, the introduction 
of the Egyptian king’s army into Asia Minor could have caused 
a stir in the Greek homeland. Hence, it may have been the fighting 
in or soon after 309 B.C. to which Menander refers. He may have 
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thought of Cleostratus as a mercenary in the army of Ptolemy 
or the Rhodians; the Rhodians would be more likely, since in line 
37, we learn that Daos was being sent (back?) to Rhodes and 
a guest-friend. In fact, the mention of Rhodes by Menander is 
important in another way, for Antigonus tried to force the Rhodian 
Republice to form an alliance with him. When Rhodes refused, De- 
metrius, son of Antigonus, began the siege of the city in 305 
B.C., a siege which lasted two years. Menander’s “ barbarians ” 
in line 42 would therefore turn out to be natives of the region fight- 
ing on the side of Antigonus. If these really are the events behind 
the narrative given by Daos, then the Aspis probably dates from 
about 309 to 305 B.C. and is a product of Menander’s more mature 
years. Austin should have looked more deeply into this matter 
when preparing the present work. 

On page 11, a few details can be added. In line 79, the verb 
évaledyyvup, Means “harness up,” ie. “get things ready to move 
out.” And, in line 80, it should be mentioned that the papyrus seems 
to show one of the two dots of speaker-separation after rerrapdxovra. 
Thus, it was Smicrines who said où wAclovos; 

Page 13. Austin merely refers us to the prologues spoken by 
Agnoia in the Periceiromene, omitting the clear parallels of Auxilium 
in the Cistellaria and Luxuria and Inopia in the Trinummus. These 
are all abstract personifications. 

Page 16 (lines 138 ff.). Here, Austin rejects Arnott’s view that 
B is defective at this point, having lost two or three lines between 
135 and 145. In Körte’s text of F (Comedia Florentina), it was 
estimated that 12 were needed to fill the lacunae in F, but B has 
only nine lines. Arnott is suspicious of the Greek in B’s lines 
137-8, believing that the phrase ovrogi ydp should begin a new clause. 
I must agree with Arnott, who points to a raised dot before obrosi. 

Page 20 (line 194). Austin now says that he changed the papyrus 
cov too quickly to gov and restored S0[tAos|. Other phrases are 
possible with the original reading of the papyrus. At any rate, why 
should Daos say that he is a slave belonging to Smicrines? Like 
the rest of the property of Cleostratus, he might pass into the posses- 
sion of his master’s sister (or her ward) or be granted freedom by 
the terms of his master’s will. Could Daos have been left to 
Smicrines? Lines 213-15 and 240 might bear this out. Could we 
possibly imagine that Daos had originally entered into a contractual 
agreement with Cleostratus? There is much that is obscure here. 

Page 27 (lines 256-59). Austin follows Lloyd-Jones in believing 
that Chaerestratus and not Chaereas is speaking. I agree. At the 
beginning of Act 2, the copyist carefully records that Smicrines is 
talking to Chaerestratus, and he does not record the name of Chaereas 
in the margin until line 284. The reference to “ boy” should cause 
no difficulty at all. When Chaerestratus asks, “ Have you no concern 
for moderation? ”, Smicrines replies, “ What are you getting at, 
boy?” Chaerestratus takes up the “boy” reference and turns it 
around in a comic sort of way, asking, “A man of your age, are 
you going to marry a young girl?” The word mais is used with 
different gender. Hence, Menander has Smicrines introduce the word 
in the masculine so that it can be turned around and used against 
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him later. Smicrines uses it only to emphasize his own authority as 
the elder of the two men, but Chaerestratus uses it to emphasize the 
difference in age between Smicrines and the sister of Cleostratus. 

Page 28 (line 268). Here, Austin correctly quotes the pertinent 
remarks of V. Schmidt, who refers to the common use of the phrase 
êk rõv liwy in honorary inscriptions. But neither V. Schmidt nor 
Austin has hit upon the full meaning of the passage. One must note 
that the verb used by Menander in this context (éredidecav) is 
extremely common in the inseriptions with a technical meaning. 
There is a clear liturgic background involved in the manner in which 
Menander uses it, and it may be paralleled many dozens of times 
in the inscriptions, *EziSeo1s means “ contribution,” but against the 
background of the public liturgies in Athens and the Greek East, it 
really means “ compulsory contribution.” The addition of the stock 
phrase èx räv idiwy makes the meaning very clear. What had once 
been voluntary had beeome compulsory. This is in keeping with the 
entire development of the liturgies in the ancient world. A good ex- 
ample may be seen in T.G., XIL (Suppl. 1939), 192, where (p. 103) 
fathers contribute to a fund on behalf of their sons and daughters. 
The literature on the subject is enormous. See, by way of example, 
A. Kuenze, “Evi8oo1s (Bern, 1923); J. Day, An Economie History 
of Athens Under Roman Domination (New York, 1942), pp. 12, 
36, 90; M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economie History of the Hel- 
lenistic World, ITI, p. 1463; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor 
(Princeton, 1950), II, p. 1524; L. Robert, BCH, 1935, pp. 421-25. 
What Menander has Chaerestratus say here is, in effect, equivalent 
to having him say that a publie liturgy has been imposed upon the 
family and that he, Chaerestratus, is willing to “ contribute ” enough 
to the community chest to bail out his son. Clearly, Menander makes 
reference to the public liturgies, using it to comic effect. 

It would be easy to list a large number of passages in which Austin 
has changed his mind about the reading or interpretation of a word 
or two, or to mention the many places where his remarks illuminate 
what would otherwise be dark, but this would serve no real purpose. 
Every student of these two plays must own a copy of this little 
book, small in size but large in scholarship. The present reviewer 
hopes that Austin will eventually attempt a full-seale edition of these 
two plays with introduction, critical apparatus, commentary, and 
translation, in the format of Handley’s magisterial edition of the 
Dyscolus. 

RoBERT K. SHERK. 


Tur STATE UNIVERSITY OF New YORK AT BUFFALO. 


Micwarn C. J. Purnam. Virgils Pastoral Art: Studies in the 
Eclogues. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1970. Pp. xvi 
-+ 398. $13.50. 


It is well known that pastoral poetry’s leading themes and ideas 
ean be written only in an urban society. Pastoral’s art lies in mediat- 
ing tensions, and its criticism too should proceed from its crities’ 
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own preoccupations and milieu. A political approach and orienta- 
tion is essential for understanding pastoral as a vision of reality, 
and the present work, a deep, sympathetic, responsive, and respon- 
sible reading of the Vergilian pastorals, is very much a product of 
our own times. It is the privilege of the classics to be timeless, but 
they are read, interpreted, and lived by men in time, Putnam’s 
book is timely in more ways than one: it is aware of and contributes 
to a growing tendency in classical studies to re-interpret works long 
thought to be “understood” along new lines, converging sometimes 
into sharpened awareness of sinister or threatening implications. 

In the present work, the author renews examination of the texts 
on three levels: text as stratagem at the moment of auditory or visual 
impact; text as an order of words at moments of recall (depending 
upon variables such as memory or availability of an index ver- 
borum); text as an order of literature seen in extended periods of 
study. Each of these three levels of response is informed by an un- 
erring sense of “the courage of despair,” in Tillich’s phrase, on the 
part of Vergil, his immediate audience, the modern critic, and our- 
selves. It would be idle to pretend that such a work as the present 
study could not have been written at a time and in a country where 
the pastoral self and its possibilities are at one of their lowest ebbs, 
where only wan and opaque and brittle visions of other modes of 
extra-urban existence present themselves. Landscape is continuity. 
Turning to the pastoral after confronting “major” genres like 
tragedy and epie characterizes not only the scholarly work of eritics 
such as Poggioli, Péschl, Putnam, and Rosenmeyer, but also strongly 
suggests that our order of experience is inverse to Vergil’s growing 
sense of power and scope. The pastoral mode is harder for an 
estranged age to understand, but its comprehension is essential. 

If Vergil’s pastorals unmistakably characterize contemporary 
Rome, so Vergilian studies throw light on our own faltering world. 
There are those who think that criticism, elucidation of a society or 
of a poetic text, should proceed like Sherlock Holmes analyzing a 
cigar ash. Unfortunately for these students of antiquity, the litera- 
ture of the ancient world is not the inevitable by-product of pleasur- 
able but evanescent fume and taste. It is still a source of pleasure, 
of illumination, and of concern because it crystallizes attention 
and directs the awareness of a sensitive reader to abiding human 
problems such as depression, negativism, use of time, power, in- 
justice, selfishness, and war. The questions we ask our Teubner texts 
seem to be increasingly the questions our students are asking them- 
selves, us, and their society. The revolt underway in modern liter- 
ature against New Critical ahistoricism is developed in Putnam’s 
book into historicism of a highly novel and important kind: we see 
the pastoral poems of Vergil more clearly the way his original audi- 
ence saw them, and we see ourselves today, responding to these 
texts of controlled longing and desperation. Vergil confronts us 
superbly with what we, like the Roman audience, long for: peace, 
purpose, and optimism. Putnam creates and canalizes a response 
to Vergil’s pastoral art so full and so resonant that we lay aside for 
a moment our roles of critic and allow ourselves to be addressed 
by the poignant words themselves. Those wise enough to be able to 
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enjoy the society of this book will discover that it can perhaps best 
be described as a modern skutale, not the only one perhaps, but an 
effective and authentic one upon which the ten eclogues entwine 
themselves in unforgettable configuration. 

If Putnam avoids Holmes, he also avoids the emotionalist filtering 
his reading through a nervous system well nourished by highly in- 
dividuated response to everything ever read. Putnam seeks and 
makes his skutale through scholarship, though his eye, like the poet’s, 
is on that acanthus + and those bees. The bibliographical notes are 
highly selective, as befits a sustained reading of text, and the index 
presents only names and Latin words in the text, not in the notes, 
again an indication of where the center of interest is. 

In a book so rich as this, the student of Vergil will naturally 
disagree with some nuances and details. Rereading demonstrates that 
all of Putnam’s highly particularistic and detailed elucidations and 
collocations are basically referable to a unified view of the given 
poem, perhaps best apparent in his treatment of 4 and 10. Also, 
Putnam makes it increasingly apparent that Vergil wrote the Ec- 
logues with a vision of the wholeness of Poems 1 through 10 in 
mind. Thus, the double vision present in 1, the strategic position 
of 5, and the movement toward death in 8, for example, are all 
ultimately shaped by Vergil’s overarching sense of structure as design 
and message, truly “the poetry of ideas.” 

Putnam’s book imaginatively re-interprets a great canonical text 
and carries out its task of renovatio in a vallis reducta of personal 
culture analogous to that accorded Horace in recent years. One 
is reminded of the way Ennius and Varro made new and accessible 
the treasures of their private study and personal reactions. It is 
not often that systematic literary insight and heightened human 
response coincide, or that an iron age looks with equanimity upon 
its irrecoverable golden past. 

CHARLES WITKE. 

THE UNIVERSITY or MICHIGAN. 


Plutarch’s De Iside et Osiride. Edited with an Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Commentary by J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS, Swansea, Uni- 
versity of Wales Press, 1970. Pp. xvii + 648, £6.30. 


The myth of Osiris, Isis, and Typhon is principally narrated in 
chs. 12-19 (355 D-358 E) of the De Iside et Osiride; and Plutarch 
comes nearest a final interpretation of the myth at 376 F-377 A, 
where he assigns Typhon responsibility for all disorder in nature 
and enigmatically characterizes all that is well-ordered and bene- 
ficial as simultaneously the ergon of Isis and the eikén, miméma, and 
logos of Osiris. The remainder of the treatise is a repository of in- 
formation about Egyptian cult practices and of possible explications 
(Platonic, Zoroastrian, Stoic, daemonological, allegorical, astral, etc.) 
of Egyptian mythology and religious beliefs. The comparative tech- 


1 Pace p. 147, n. 11, acanthus is not a vine. 
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niques pervading the De Is, et Os. are summed up by Griffiths in an 
Appendix, in which are listed all divine equations occurring, under 
whatever guise, in the treatise (e. g., “Athena = Equilateral triangle 
[381 E], = the Hebdomad [354 F], = Isis [854 C, 376 A]”). 

A classicist as well as an egyptologist, Griffiths has brought to 
the task of editing, explaining, and commenting on this difficult 
treatise the appropriate scholarly equipment; and he has succeeded 
in producing a definitive edition of the De Is. et Os. that will rival 
W. Sieveking’s Teubner text (Moralia, 2 [1935]) and supplant 
Theodor Hopfner’s two volume commentary (Prague, 1940 and 
1941). Griffiths’ text is based on a personal collation of seven codex 
versions (those in A = Pari. 1671; EH = Par. 1672; B = Vat. 
1013; « = Matrit. 4690; v = Vind. 46; m = Marc. 248; and L 
= Laur. Plut. 80, 21) with Sieveking’s text, and his introduction 
and monumental commentary should prove as serviceable to egyptolo- 
gists as to classicists. Indeed, the analysis (pp. 101-10) of the more 
than thirty linguistic references to Egyptian in the treatise would 
have been beyond the ken of anyone other than a highly com- 
petent egyptologist. In view of this analysis and of the philological 
or critical nature of numerous observations in his commentary, 
Griffiths has suitably appended to the General Index a linguistic 
index whose major headings are Egyptian (239 entries), Greek (290 
entries), and Coptic (28 entries). Griffiths’ translation is as success- 
ful as F. C. Babbitt’s (Loeb Moralia, 5 [1936]), and its occasional 
obseurities and complexities are an accurate reflection of Plutarch’s 
style. 

The frequency of textual eruxes encourages editorial indepen- 
dence, and by his own count (see p. 9) Griffiths’ text diverges from 
Sieveking’s in “some 192 details,” though many are of minor sig- 
nificance. Griffiths introduces new conjectures at 351 F, 355 A, 
355 E, 356 B, 357 A, 357 B, 357 E, 359 A, 360 E, 362 D, 363 A, 
375 F, 379 B, 380 E, and 388 D, the first and the last being relegated 
to the apparatus. All but three (those at 355 E, 360 E, and 380 E) 
are supported by argumentation in the commentary, and several 
(those at 355 A, 359 A, and 383 D) hinge on Griffiths’ knowledge 
of Egyptian. His cogent reconstruction of Plutarch’s remarks about 
Egyptian writing at 355 A (ròv 8’ oùpavòy os ayynpw 8° ddtiornra <TH 
dori: ypadovow> Kapdia <Ð Ovpov eoydpas wroxepevns) yields 
the translation “ the heaven, as it is ageless through its eternity, they 
write with a cobra, and passion with a heart under which a censer 
lies.” Griffiths’ use of conjectural restoration, both his own and 
that of previous editors, is reasonable, and only at 356 B do I 
take issue with his method. Here, on the grounds that “ the pattern 
of aorist infinitives is maintained in this section of the narrative” 
(p. 310), he converts the present infinitives vewrepifeay and pnyavacbat 
(both in indirect discourse and both attested by all MSS) into 
aorist infinitives. Plutarch, however, does not hesitate elsewhere in 
the treatise to alternate present and aorist infinitives in indirect 
discourse, even within the same sentence (see Griffiths, pp. 11-12): 
e.g, rhv "low .. . weptavacba, dvdvaxripiov . . . rikrecOar 8 roy 
‘“Aproxpatny (377 B) and dordcacfa kal Saxptav (357 D). More- 
over, the very sentence of 356 B in which the two infinitives in 
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question occur offers four present participles (dadvros, čxovoav, 
éyovra, wapovoay) and two articular infinitives in the present tense 
(Tò .. . huddrrecbar kal mpooéyew). 

Griffiths’ introduction is thorough as well as comprehensive, An 
opening survey of texts, translations, and commentaries serves as a 
prelude to Griffiths’ description of the nature of his own text; and 
this description is appropriately followed by discussion of Plutarch’s 
style, certain of whose features (e. g., his practice concerning hiatus) 
affect editorial decisions, as at 374 D: 6 yap IIdpos ody érepds sr. TOU 
apwtws (V: rporov all other MSS) épacrov... (ef. Griffiths’ comments 
on pétpw <T) exrw at 363 A and kéopoy Vs. kógpov before ałloĝnrőv 
at 373 A). After assigning the composition of the treatise to shortly 
before A, D. 120, Griffiths turns to interpretation of its content and 
to a search for Plutarch’s sources. 

Griffiths effectively argues (pp. 18-33) that the thematic core of 
De Is. et Os. is Plutarch’s application of dualistic and daemonolog- 
ical explications to the Osiris-myth, and that the treatise makes a 
serious attempt to accomplish its author’s avowed intent (371 A) 
of adapting Egyptian theology to Platonic philosophy. This is, 
however, as Griffiths emphasizes, not to gloss over Plutarch’s debt 
to Zoroastrianism, or the Stoic origins of, e. g., his famous reference 
(377 F) to the logos and the one pronoia. Having thus established 
Plutarch’s manner of interpreting Egyptian religion, Griffiths under- 
takes in the next section to define what stage in the development 
of the Isis-Osiris cult is reflected in the treatise (pp. 33-51) and to 
segregate the Egyptian from the non-Egyptian elements in Plutarch’s 
descriptions and analyses (pp. 51-74). With regard to the first task, 
a survey of the original Egyptian material relating to these deities 
and an outline history of their cult, both in and outside Egypt, lead 
to the conclusion (p. 46) that the sovereign position assigned Osiris 
reflects the god’s traditional primacy in the Pharaonic cult. The 
treatise furnishes a mass of information about most of the pertinent 
Egyptian cult-sites and portrays an Isis that is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the goddess of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses 11. The sec- 
ond undertaking is in the form of an examination of De Is. et Os. 
under the rubrics “The Myth,” “Divine attributes,” “Cult practices,” 
“Animal worship,” and “ Religious ideas.” This reveals that, al- 
though Plutarch has imposed a veneer of Greek and Zoroastrian 
interpretations on Egyptian religion, the details of myth and cult 
are Egyptian in origin and in practice, and are accurately recorded 
by Plutarch. 

This accuracy of detail is derived from Plutarch’s ultimate sources, 
chief among whom are Manetho, Hecataeus of Abdera, and Eudoxus 
of Cnidus (for Griffiths’ source investigations, see pp. 75-100). 
After locating these sources of Plutarch’s facts and mythological de- 
tails, Griffiths’ source-critical techniques gradually deteriorate. He 
does well to reject the single-source quests of Paul Frisch (De Com- 
positione Libri Plutarchet qui inscribitur TIEPI ISIAOS KAI 
OSIPIAOS [Diss. Gött. 1907]), who discovered a tripartite Stoic 
compilation as Plutarch’s source for the bulk of the treatise, and of 
Max Wellmann (“Aegyptisches,” Hermes, 31 [1896], 221-53), who 
designated Apion as the one main source. Griffiths, however, need 
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not have devoted ten pages (pp. 85-94) to disposing of the con- 
clusions reached by Frisch and Wellmann. He could have done so 
far more incisively by simply indicating that the one-source hypoth- 
esis has proved consistently ineffectual when applied to either the 
Vitae or the Moralia and that it is based on a misunderstanding of 
how Plutarch worked. Griffiths has recognized the failure of the 
one-source hypothesis as employed by two of its practitioners. 
But he has himself failed to reject the hypothesis outright and 
to embark on a different sort of source eriticism, as is apparent 
from his favoring (pp. 98-100) as a source area for the treatise 
compilations assembled by intermediaries (rather than by Plutareh 
himself), and from his affirmation (p. 100) that “a suitable link 
between these three authors [Manctho, Heecataeus, and Eudoxus] 
and Plutarch’s account would be a Stoic author of Neo-Platonic sym- 
pathies who wrote a book on Egypt.” 

The fact of the matter is that Plutarch is an author quite cap- 
able of making his own compilations from a great variety of pri- 
mary as well as secondary sources (see Moralia, 464 H-F and 457 
D-E together with my comments on these passages, “ Plutarch’s 
Citation of Empedocles at Amatorius 756 D,” GRBS, 10 [1969], 
68-70), and equally capable of applying his wide eclectic knowl- 
edge of earlier philosophy and religious thought to the interpreta- 
tion of the Isis-Osiris myth without the help of any intermediary. 
(For a different kind of Plutarchan source eriticism, see Carl Thean- 
der, “ Plutarch und die Geschichte,” Bulletin de la Société Royale 
des Lettres de Lund [1950-51], pp. 1-86; Robert Flaceliére [notices 
to the individual Vitae in the Budé edition, 1957 ]; Philip 
Stadter, Plutarch’s Historical Methods: An Analysis of the Mulierum 
Virtutes [Cambridge, Mass., 1965]; and my articles “ The Charac- 
ter of Plutarch’s Themistocles,” TAPA 92 [1961], 326-39 and 
“ Amatorius, 756 E-F: Plutareh’s Citation of Parmenides and 
Hesiod,” AJP 90 [1969], 183-200.) In fairness to Griffiths’ 
conscientious scholarship, however, it should be stressed that in his 
introduction and commentary he has assembled and classified, in 
one way or another, all data pertinent to any source-critical study 
of De Is. et Os. 





HUBERT MARTIN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 


A. R. Sopano, ed. Porphyrii Quaestionum Homericarum Liber 1. 
Napoli, Giannini Editore, 1970. Pp. xlii + 166. L. 6,500. 


The last previous edition of the remains of Porphyry’s Quaestiones 
Homericae was published by Hermann Schrader in 1880. These re- 
mains consist of a single manuseript (Vat. graec. 305, probably copied 
in 1314) of Book 1 of the Quaestiones and many fragments of ad- 
ditional books interspersed among the Homerie seholia. Virtually all 
of the so-called Vatican Quaestiones (which Sodano calls “ V ”) reeur 
scattered like the fragments throughout the scholia as commentary 
on individual lines of Homer’s epics. However, from Porphyry’s 
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introductory letter preserved in the extant manuscript, we know that 
the Quaestiones was a critical essay on a series of problems which 
led, by means of a discussion of specife passages, to general ap- 
proaches and methods of interpreting Homer. 

Schrader, who mistakenly believed that the complete essay had 
originally been excerpted and adapted into the scholia in antiquity, 
edited the fragments of the lost books as commentary on individual 
lines, but curiously followed the same method for parts of the Vati- 
can Quaestiones in instances where he felt that the scholia preserved 
a better witness to the original text. Sometimes he chose V, some- 
times the scholia, though he occasionally presented the text of both 
in parallel columns. The remainder of V, with its introductory 
letter, was then only partially edited at the end of the text. In short, 
it is only with considerable difficulty and inconvenience that Book 
1 of the Quaestiones can be read as originally intended but, of 
more importance, the method of Schrader’s recension is quite in- 
consistent. 

Sodano, rightly seeing the need for a fully systematic recension 
of Book 1 as well as for a consensus of the apposite scholia, has 
produced a text of both which is superior in every respect to that 
of his predecessor.1 Following Erbse, Sodano has pointed out that 
the Porphyry fragments in the scholia of MSS Et, Bm5, and B*, 
among others, derive not from antiquity but rather from a Byzantine 
intrusion of the llth century, and that Schrader, using MSS Le 
and Li instead of Et and T (from which Le and Li derive), had 
only a partially clear view of the actual relationship between V 
and the scholia.? Sodano has therefore collated all the scholia and 
presented them in a column which he ealls “ Recensione X,” facing 
the continuous text of V. For the sake of reference to Schrader’s 
edition, Sodano has conveniently provided each guaestio with the 
number of its page in the earlier edition.’ 

Sodano’s indices (thirty pages) are particularly valuable. In- 
eluded are lists of all Homeric lines cited in both 5 and X, of authors, 
words, and characters cited by Porphyry, and a glossary of Homeric 


+ Misprints in this attractively and clearly printed book are few: p. 
xxxiii, for B 84, read B 87 {right hand column); p. 72, lines 9-10, 
source of quotation is Il., A, 103; pp. 82, Hine 21 and 95, line 26, read 
mpor- for kpoo- ; p. 110, app. crit., read ayxoéva for éyx@va. 

2 H. Erbse, Beiträge zur Überlieferung der Iliasscholien (München, 
1960 == Zetemata, 24), pp. 17-77: “Das Verhältnis von Porphyhios’ 
Quaestiones Homericae zu den b-Scholien.” 

3 Sodano has logically seen fit to combine several of the quaestiones on 
the grounds that the divisions probably are due to the Byzantine edition. 
Since he has clearly noted his combinations, the reader should have no 
difficulty in locating references which refer to Schrader’s enumeration 
or pagination, e.g., Erbse’s new edition of the Homeric scholia. A 
concordance of the quaestiones, however, which Schrader included among 
the fragments and hence omitted from his text of V, would have been 
useful, 
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words. Most significant from a eritical point of view is the fact 
that Sodano’s apparatus, naturally more extensive because of his 
use of the more important B+ and T, contains references to far 
more parallel passages and testimonia in ancient and Byzantine 
sources, Also included in the preface is a stemma of the manuscripts 
and a full bibliography. 

The benefit of Sodano’s diligent work is clear; we are not only 
presented with a superior text of Book 1 of the Quaestiones (and 
the first continuous text of it since Barnes’ edition of 1711), but we 
are also able to gain a clearer view of the Byzantine transmission 
and methods as represented by Sodano’s “ Recensione X.” The 
Byzantine editor would often expand the original text, adding ad- 
ditional Homeric lines or even additional passages in support of 
Porphyry’s argument. Reducing the intent of Porphyry’s discussions 
on method of interpretation to linear commentary, the editor would 
often adapt or even abbreviate the argument to suit his own purpose. 
In several instances, doubtless as a result of his excerpting, the editor 
of X attributed statements to Porphyry that were not properly his 
or that confused the sourees which Porphyry quoted. Schrader did 
not always perceive these errors in the scholia and therefore re- 
tained them in his text. 

In the preface, Sodano has noted that his systematic recension of X 
“ aecquista un notevole valore propedeutico ” for a future edition of 
the fragments of Porphyry’s work. Since Erbse (loc cit.) has raised 
serious questions concerning Schrader’s methods of attributing anon- 
ymous scholia to Porphyry, such a familiarity with the methods 
and perhaps even the stylistic peculiarities of X. would indeed be of 
considerable value. Sodano’s text, in short, is a worthy and necessary 
complement to Erbse’s edition of the Homeric scholia, and it is hoped 
that the author will continue his work and provide us with a much- 
needed critical text of the fragments. 


RoBIN R, SCHLUNK. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


Avert, CAMERON. Agathias. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970. Pp. 
xi + 168, $5.50. 


_ Originating as a dissertation, this book also represents a distilla- 
tion of much of Mrs. Cameron’s work (both alone and with her 
husband) on the early Byzantine writer Agathias of Myrina and 
on 6th-century literature in general. And, indeed, her purpose here 
is not only to study this author but also to relate him to the broader 
context of his age. 

Agathias made his literary mark in two spheres. In poetry, he 
was a contributor to as well as editor of the collection of epigrams 
known as the Kyklos, which became the prototype for subsequent 
revisions by Constantine Kephalas (known as the Anthologia Pala- 
tina) and by Maximus Planudes. As a historian, he extended the 
work of his great predecessor, Procopius of Caesarea. “Agathias has 
always suffered from the inevitable comparison with the more glam- 
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orous Procopius; yet it is Agathias who is the more typical of the 
period. If we let him, he ean enlighten us about attitudes and tastes 
in the late sixth century, at the end of Justinian’s reign and in the 
decades following” (p. 1). 

The book’s organization would seem to concentrate attention on 
Agathias the historian. After relating what is known of the writer’s 
life, the author devotes one chapter to Agathias as writer and editor 
of epigrams, and she then addresses herself in most of the remaining 
ten chapters to discussion of Agathias’ incomplete History, analyz- 
ing his method, philosophy, style, frames of reference, affectations, 
and emphases. She has no desire to reverse the unfavorable com- 
parison of Agathias to Procopius, and instead she attempts to de- 
fine the contrasts between them more fairly, “ Unlike Procopius, no 
political motive drove him to write, but instead a strong literary 
enthusiasm. He was in fact both Procopius’ successor and his anti- 
thesis, influenced by him and reacting against him” (p. 11). Agathias 
was not realistic, critical, and a man of action like Procopius, but 
rather a stylized moralist. “If his opinions were in fact rather 
shallow, that does not alter the fact that he was not merely an in- 
ferior Procopius, but was trying to do something different” (p. 
133). 

Mrs. Cameron recognizes that Agathias’ History suffers in modern 
estimations because today’s historians judge it on its usefulness as 
a source. On this count, it is usually scorned for its clear deficiencies: 
Agathias is often muddled in his reporting, frequently failing to 
understand either the details or the implications of what he discusses, 
delighting in distracting (if sometimes interesting) excursuses, and 
revelling in stylistic evasions and complexities. But, for the intel- 
lectual historian, Agathias is of interest partly because of his “ de- 
fects.” Mrs. Cameron is less concerned with the functional historian 
than with the writer, both the poet and the prosaist. 

From this point of view, Agathias is studied here as a “ transition- 
al” writer. His status is reflected in two respects. One of them is 
style. Much of the book is devoted to showing Agathias’ place in 
the development of post-Classical Greek literary and rhetorical style. 
Mrs. Cameron points out that the study of the actual language of 
this period—taken on its own terms, rather than as a degenerate 
appendage to Classical Greek—~has barely been begun; and, to this 
end, includes a number of Appendices at the end of the book which 
result from her observation of Agathias’ own stylistic traits. 

But the devotion to rhetoric and archaism, and the strenuous search 
“for elaboration and simplicity at the same time” (p. 72), comprise 
only one dimension of Agathias character, “ There is in his work 
a constant tension between the demands of Classicism and his own 
inclinations—those of a poet and a Christian” (p. 31). This ten- 
sion——elsewhere described as “a conflict between the contemporary 
and the literary,” resulting in “an interplay between literary form 
and the contemporary” (p. 29)—~is really the essence of Agathias 
work, according to the author. “ Agathias’ is a political history which 
is very short on politics, a classical history which had to accommodate 
ae motivation, a military history written by a lawyer” (p. 

T). 
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Both as a poet and a bistorian, Agathias belonged to a generation 
which had not yet learned how to adjust Christian ideas to the 
literary conventions that were inherited from the past and which 
remained “basically pagan”. “In Agathias case the motivation 
is there, but there is still a tension between the motivation and the 
literary demands of the genre” (p. 56). Convention in literary his- 
tory required that the new and the topical be saerificed to the 
nomenclature of Classical tradition. Agathias’ society had become 
Christian but the literary forms in which he worked were slow to 
adapt to this reality. In his poetic work Agathias found Christian 
expression possible to some extent. And reference to matters Chris- 
tian would become more natural for the historians in the generation 
after his. “Agathias’ History, on the other hand, stands uneasily in 
an intermediate position, at a stage when Christian affairs still had 
to be excluded, but when Christian thinking was beginning to he as- 
sumed even in the traditional secular historiography ” (pp. 134-35). 
“ By the sixth century, Christian modes of thought were beginning 
to enter political history too. But in the work of Procopius and 
Tei they created a conflict which had yet to be resolved” (pp. 
135-36). 

As a result, both Agathias and Procopius assumed a tortuous 
“ objectivity ” in what references they had to make to Christianity, 
with the consequence that many scholars have concluded that the 
two were not Christians themselves. This Mrs. Cameron plausibly 
refutes, arguing the tension between literary tradition and reality: 
“Although their apparently objective allusions to Christianity are 
the most striking, they are only one manifestation of the general 
dislike of modernisms” (p. 76). Indeed, in the case of Agathias, 
she argues that, below the surface of his conventionalism, his “ his- 
torical judgement was as much conditioned by his religious prejudices 
as was that of overtly Christian writers” (p. 55), and her explication 
of numerous key passages leads her to “the paradoxical conclusion 
that while trying to write a classicizing history Agathias has in fact 
brought in Christian motivation” (p. 108). 

One might quibble with a point here or there, but Mrs. Cameron 
has created an overwhelmingly convincing case for her portrayal 
of her author, thanks to her rich and versatile mastery of diverse 
historical and literary materials. Her book is short, but it is a model 
of erudition and concise exposition. Not only has she assessed 
Agathias’ literary achievement, but she has related it to the develop- 
ment of the sixth-century historians—from Procopius to Theophylact 

imocatta—of which Agathias was an important part, and in so doing 
she has helped our understanding of this century’s difficult transition 
as a whole. Despite differences between some of their aims, her 
book complements Walter Kaegi’s Byzantium and the Decline of Rome, 
with its analysis of fifth-century developments. One wishes that 
every Byzantine historian could be given in his turn the same kind 
of probing analysis in studies as fine as hers. 


JoHN W. Barker. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON. 
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Bruno ZuccHELLI. Studi sulle formazioni latine in -lo- non diminu- 
tive e sui loro rapporti con i diminutivi. Universita degli studi 
di Parma, 1970. Pp. 230. L. 4,000. 


The term ‘diminutive’ as applied to verb and noun stems in 
-ulus(-culus) is a good example of things seldom being what they 
seem, for in part two of this excellent study, Zucchelli lists 14 non- 
diminutive uses of nouns and adjectives in -ulus (-culus) and their 
analogues in Indo-European as well as in the Romance languages. 
An interesting discussion for Latin which also illustrates his main 
thesis occurs in paragraph 27, where he mentions native Latin deities, 
e. g, Forculus, Partula, Sterculus, ete. and cognomina derived from 
deities, e. g., Dianilla, Silvanilla, Vestilla, ete. and deduces from this 
patronymic use the more extensive metaphorical uses of non-diminu- 
tives in Latin. 

The first part is devoted to verbal noun formations such as bibulus 
and denominatives such as anniculus. In part two, Zucchelli, pro- 
ceeding on a comparative basis, introduces analogous formations and 
uses in Indo-European and the Romance languages. Here he proves 
how inexact the term ‘ diminutive’ is when it is applied to termina- 
tions which give to root-words a variety of nuances. In the final 
part of his book, Zucchelli discusses the interaction between diminu- 
tives and non-diminutives, and how the use of one group aids the 
development of the other, a development obvious enough since they 
share the same termination. 

In addition to the comparative-historic approach, Zucchelli adopts 
the tactics of the structuralists and relates how the construction was 
probably extended on the basis of the ending alone, He quotes 
Hadrian’s famous versicle: animula vagula blandula etc., where the 
diminutives were not only a matter of sense but also of sound. Like- 
wise, he cites Plautus and the clusters of diminutives which the poet 
uses both for comic and sonic effect, 

In this regard, there is a curious omission by Zuechelli of meter 
as a means for the extensive use of the diminutive. Terence, Adel- 
phoe, 647: habitant hie quaedam mulieres pauperculae proves how 
the use of a diminutive at the end of the verse fulfills the exigency 
of meter. Similarly, the many uses of diminutives in Catullus are 
partly determined by metrical necessity. 

Zucchelli appends a list of primary (verbal) and secondary 
(denominative) diminutives with their origins and the authors or 
sources from which they are drawn. 


GEORGE J. ZEBIAN. 
WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY, 


OSHKOSH, 
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G. 8. Kirk. Myth: Its Meaning and Functions in Ancient and 
Other Cultures. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press; Cambridge, University Press, 1970. Pp. xii + 
299. $7.95. (Sather Classical Lectures, 40.) 


Kirk faces a wide range of problems (p.v.): e.g. the relation of 
myth to folktale and ritual; the validity of the structuralist theory; the 
possible functions; the influences of developed social institutions and 
of literacy; the qualities of Near-Hastern myths and their in- 
fluence upon Greek traditions; the special forms assumed by the 
Greek stories; and myths as expressions of the unconscious and as 
universal symbols. Topics of this sort inevitably take him far from 
the terrain of Greek myth for most of the volume. 

In his first chapter Kirk prefaces his discussion of myth, ritual, 
and folktale by a Wegweiser through the literature. This outline, 
which sketches the development of the principal schools of thought, 
is adorned with brief jibes at many auctores of renown, as (p. 5) 
“the erratic Harrison, the factual Rose, the Jungian Kerényi, the 
repetitive Eliade, ... the brilliant but in this field totally misguided 
Robert Graves... ,” the “fallen colossus” Frazer (p. 4), Cook, 
whose Zeus “suffered from the example of Frazer’s wide learning 
without manifesting quite his acumen ... (p. 3),” and “the un- 
sociologically minded Nilsson” (p. 13). Even the respected Lévi- 
Strauss is faulted (p. 7) for implying that all myths have a similar 
function in all cultures. But these complaints are not merely the 
stock destruction of straw men before the real business in hand; 
often in subsequent chapters Kirk argues in extenso to deny the 
validity of widely held theories and opinions. In fact, his most 
valuable role may well be that of advocatus diaboli with regard 
to numerous sainted doctors. 

Much has been printed about myth which is strongly in need of 
correction (as anyone knows who faces undergraduate essays based 
upon the contents of typical library shelves, or who fields the usual 
questions from lay groups). The equation of myth and religion 
(p. 10) and the regular association of myth and ritual (p. 12) 
deservedly face Kirk’s attack. So also (p. 31) efforts to establish 
either that a firm distinction exists between myth and folktale, or 
else that none exists at all, The ramifications of myths often seem 
almost as complex as those of life itself; Kirk therefore does well 
to argue against simplistic assumptions and generalizations inherit- 
ed from yesteryear. 

In Chapter 2, however, he wrestles with a modern colossus, Lévi- 
Strauss’ structural theory, attempting (p. 47) to phrase the basic 
idea in language somewhat simpler than that of the original. While 
he finds the theory valid for the restricted forms of the Tsimshian 
myth of Asdiwal, he grows uneasy about the South American ma- 
terial in the Mythologiques, regarding some of the “ Sibylline” (p. 
59) pronouncements as diffieult of precise verification. Presently he 
attempts modifications of Lévi-Strauss’ approach, challenging, e. g., 
the “rnle that every detail of a myth has to be taken into account ” 
(p. 75), since certain realistic details from the life of the society to 
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which the given myth belongs, certain folktale motifs, common trans- 
formations, and some simple aetiologies may merely be products of 
the mechanics of narrations, hence lack any deep significance (pp. 
76-77). (Kirk is doubtless right in practice about such details, but 
freedom to pick and choose is always dangerously helpful in docu- 
menting a theory; Lévi-Strauss is surely justified in requiring the 
attempt to account for all details.) Kirk concludes his chapter with 
observations about the limits of the structural approach, reasoning 
that while human thought is commonly given to binary analysis 
(p. 78), and while the South American myths seem (partly by 
reason of Lévi-Strauss’ selectivity) especially inclined toward re- 
flecting problems (p. 80), the structural approach is probably most 
useful in dealing with myths which arise in ‘savage [primitive] 
thought’ (pp. 81-82). It cannot, he argues (p. 83), any more than 
any “other universalizing theory of myths,” be granted universal 
validity, but it is a tool which cannot now safely be ignored. 

Chapter 3 Kirk devotes to weighing certain myths from ancient 
Mesopotamia, again evaluating the authorities (e. g., Kramer and 
Jacobsen). Sumerian myths, he finds (p. 116), reflect a society pre- 
occupied with fertility (human and agricultural), man’s “ ultimate 
destiny in the underworld,” and man’s creation and place in the 
world. The story of the great flood he takes (pp. 116-17) as a 
development from the reeurrent, nearly catastrophic floods in Sumer- 
ian experience. Surviving Akkadian myths, by contrast, he finds 
typically concerned with institutions (p. 131). 

Against this background, in Chapter 4 Kirk uses Gilgamesh, the 
Centaurs, and the Cyclopes, to build a bridge between Greek and 
near eastern traditions, suggesting (p. 132) that while resemblances 
in specific detail are not numerous, the influence of the Mesopotamian 
myths is substantial. The Gilgamesh story he finds in its deepest 
levels persistently preoccupied with the interrelationships of nature 
and culture (pp. 151-52). While the contrast between physis and 
nomos is hard to trace to remote antiquity, the stories of the Cen- 
taurs and Cyclopes seem sympathetic to analysis in such terms (p. 
153). The dual qualities of the Centaurs (Cheiron and Pholus are 
gentle; the rest, wild and unpredictable) he takes (pp. 160-61) as 
reflections in part of the friendly and violent aspects of the natural 
world and in part of the contrast between culture and nature. So 
again, Kirk finds (pp. 168-71), the poets employ the Cyclopes 
“consciously or not” to express the ambiguities stereotyped in the 
nomos / physis contrast, making Polyphemus less civilized than the 
other Cyclopes. A valuable chart (p. 169) illustrates the contrasts 
and parallels. 

Even Chapter 5, despite a prime concern with the qualities of 
Greek mythology, ranges beyond that topic. After cautionary words 
about the heroes and gods and their roles in myths, Kirk catalogues 
(pp. 187-89) what he finds to be the twenty-four commonest themes 
in (chiefly heroic) Greek myths—“ formulary elements” (p. 190), 
e. g., transformations, dangerous tasks for rivals, and mortal loves 
for deities—which may be combined in sets of varying length and 
complexity to form any given story. Another list (pp. 194-96) offers 
more striking themes (e. g., cooking of children, disappearing fertility 
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deities, unusual births, sex-changes), Superimposing and supple- 
menting the two lists, Kirk finds (p. 202) the prime preoccupations 
of Greek myth are the relations of men and gods, hostility of the 
generations, theogonical ideas, and eschatology. The basically human 
orientation of this list is what any reader of Greek literature would 
expect, but its value is still beyond question. A brief survey of 
Germanic, Egyptian, and Hindu mythology (the latter with skep- 
tical glances at Dumézil’s comparative mythology) reveals assump- 
tions quite at variance with the basically humanistic tenor of the 
Greek list. Kirk next ponders myths of western Asia, comparing 
Kumarbi and Kronos. The Greek version, he argues well (p. 219), 
is not derived from the Hurrian; rather, “each is a distinct form or 
portion of a complex set of mythical themes,” with the Greek pos- 
sibly “derived from a pre-Hurrian koiné account.” He grants fur- 
ther (p. 226) that many of the basic assumptions of Greek myths 
are shared with (and probably derivative from) those of ancient 
Mesopotamian myths. This major chapter concludes with examina- 
tions of mythical speculation in Hesiod and of the relationship be- 
tween mythical and rational thought. This discussion, in which Kirk 
finds that Hesiod embodies the transition in literature (wherever that 
transition occurred in actual thought) provides another Wegweiser— 
this one through authorities on aspects of Greek intellectual history, 
touching the opinions of Cornford, Guthrie, Nilsson, Rose, Zeller, 
Cassirer, Lévy-Bruhl, and others. 

In Chapter 6 Kirk suggests (pp. 253-64) a brief but generally 
usable working typology of mythical functions: (1) narrative and 
entertaining; (2) operative, iterative, and validatory; (3) speculative 
and explanatory with eschatological myths rather loosely attached 
to the list. Then he turns to a survey of theories of mythical expres- 
sion, sampling the ideas of Evans-Pritchard, Kluckhohn, Cassirer, 
inter alios. Discussions of fantasy and dreams (Rank, Harrison, 
Jung, Durkheim to the fore here), archetypes and symbols (Jung, 
of course, and Kerényi here), and finally suggestions about the 
origins of myths complete the chapter. Under the last rubric, when 
Kirk suggests (p. 282) that whether a tale becomes traditional 
depends upon its own qualities and the “tastes, methods, and am- 
bitions ” of the singers and narrators, he formally omits a significant 
tertium quid: the tastes and responses of the audience, No performer 
who is sensitive to the realities of communication (be he entertainer, 
teacher, priest, politician, or other) can ignore what goes well with 
his listeners if he wishes to be heard or hired again. And he will 
normally recast his story / song, stressing what goes over well and 
playing down what seems to spark less interest. This is certainly 
one way in which the vos populi makes itself heard in the elements 
which become traditional. 

This is a complex and valuable book. Few laymen will read it 
comfortably from cover to cover, for it presupposes a wide-ranging 
acquaintance with the literature it weighs. But students will dis- 
cover in it useful summaries and critiques of the principal positions 
vis-à-vis myth, and anyone genuinely interested in myth, folklore, 
religion, intellectual history, or any related subject, will find much 
that he may ponder with profit. 
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Misprints and slips are few. The index is adequate. A general 
bibliography would have been handy (the nearest approach being a 
two-page prefatory list of abbreviations), but the interested user can 
reconstruct such a bibliography rather quickly from the notes. 


GRUNDY STEINER. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


SrepHen Usner. The Historians of Greece and Rome. New York, 
Taplinger Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. xi + 273. $6.50. 


The need of a reasonably comprehensive and up-to-date survey 
embodying both Greek and Roman historiography, in a single volume, 
has long been felt. The present volume, though modest in its scope 
and appeal, is a good attempt in that direction. Coincidentally, 
Michael Grant’s The Ancient Historians has appeared about the same 
time. 

The purpose of The Historians of Greece and Rome is to trace “the 
development of ancient historiography” (p. 99), with the non- 
specialist as well as those familiar with the classical languages in 
mind (p. 64). The author is Lecturer in Classics at Royal Holloway 
College, London University. 

The book consists of eight chapters, and the emphasis is placed 
on the major historians, Each chapter is a unit in itself. There are 
no cross-references, The general treatment gives the impression that 
the material was tried first in lecture form. This is not intended 
as a eriticism. 

Usher covers much the same ground, in short form, as the works 
of Bury (The Ancient Greek Historians), Laistner (The Greater 
Roman Historians) and Dorey (ed., Latin Historians) combined. 
Even some chapter headings are suggestive of similarities. But the 
author supplies more information on the historical background and 
more extensive analysis of representative writings of the historians 
under consideration. Frequently, he lets the historians speak for 
themselves. 

As the author states in his brief introduction (p. xi), the historians 
are treated chronologically, “in keeping with the purpose of relating 
them to their historical background.” This is not entirely the case 
with some of the historians discussed in Chapter 8, such as Diodorus 
(pp. 235-37) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (pp. 238-41), both con- 
temporaries of Livy, and Velleius Paterculus (pp. 241-44), a fore- 
runner of Tacitus. Their belated appearance, Usher explains (p. 
235), “is due mainly, and in varying degrees, to their lack of orig- 
inality, and hence their comparative failure to contribute to the 
development of the genre.” This may be so, but Diodorus’ pre- 
occupation with Stoic concepts and Dionysius’ interest in rhetorical 
technique could very well have provided a supplement to the his- 
toriographical background of Livy’s work (pp. 164-65, 181) and a 
balanced evaluation of his achievement. 

In the introduction of individual chapters, there is no uniformity, 
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and none is expected. Chapter 1, “ Herodotus,” begins with the 
Aegean civilization before Homer, refers to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, and dwells briefly on his “ shadowy forerunners.” Chapter 
2, “ Thucydides,” after a brief mention of the connection with his 
predecessor, takes up his life and work. In Chapter 3, “ Xenophon,” 
we find the historical background beginning with 404 B.C. In Chap- 
ter 4, “Polybius and his Predecessors,” the title determines the 
introduction; also in Chapter 5, “Sallust and his Forerunners,” 
fifteen out of thirty pages are devoted to Roman historiography up 
to the time of Caesar, Chapter 6, “ Livy,” provides a concise history 
of the century of transformation from Republic to Empire with the 
final emphasis on Caesar and Augustus. In Chapter 7, “ Tacitus,” a 
four-page account of the first two imperial dynasties introduces the 
historian. Chapter 8, “Some Minor Historians,” begins with the 
reasons for the adoption of such a title. 

There is, however, a relative uniformity in dealing with individual 
historians, especially the major ones. The known facts about their 
life are presented, their major works are disenssed, and their his- 
torical method is analyzed, including scope, purpose, strengths, weak- 
nesses, style, and a final summary of their achievement. 

It would be beyond the limits of this review to attempt to single 
out salient points Usher presents in his survey. Suffice to say that, 
in general, the historians receive a sympathetic appraisal. Even when 
the author appears to be critical of a historian’s work, he often has 
something to praise, and thus a measure of balance is restored. The 
author displays sound historical judgment and is familiar with both 
ancient sources and modern research. 

In a work of this type—covering such a vast period and subject 
matter—one cannot expect scholarly issues to be debated. Usher 
offers solutions to controversial issues, with only occasional indica- 
tion of the existence of such issues by referring to “ commentators ” 
(pp. 41, 90), “scholars” (pp. 25, 41), and “ erities ” (p. 96). Such 
aia without being footnoted, will not satisfy the informed 
student. 

Certain lines of investigation, however, if further developed, would 
have provided a more comprehensive view of Greek and Roman: bis- 
torlography. One wishes that the author had given a little more atten- 
tion to the intellectual climate that influenced historical writing. For 
example: the rise of rationalism in Ionia before Herodotus; the 
development of oratory in the fifth and fourth centuries with em- 
phasis on the work of Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Aristotle; Stoi- 
cism and its influence in the third and later centuries; the concept 
of Tyche (Fortune) ; and the contributions of Poseidonius and Cicero, 
The brief and scattered references to these intellectual influences are 
no substitute for a detailed analysis. Some may even regret the 
author’s decision to omit from his survey such well-known figures as 
Josephus, Suetonius, and Plutarch. This reviewer particularly re- 
grets the neglect of the fourth century A.D. and the less than fair 
treatment of its most distinguished historian, Ammianus Marcellinus. 

In balance, the result of Usher’s efforts is comprehensive enough 
and is presented in a clear and precise fashion. The author can be 
brief and specific, but not at the expense of clarity. He can pack 
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two hundred or more years of Roman history into four pages with- 
out leaving out any of the highlights. He is fond of uncommon words 
or striking expressions (enucleate, adumbrate, preponderate, dilate, 
opsimath, lapidary concision), some of which he repeats. “Adum- 
brate” and “ significantly ” are repeated at least four times, and his 
statement (referring to Livy’s portrayal of Rome, after citing his 
shortcomings), “when history is thus elevated to the status of a 
witness to a lasting phenomenon, the truth is more important than the 
facts” (p. 198), calls for more explanation. 

The text is followed by a section of “ Notes,” arranged by chapters, 
with the page where each footnote appears in the text indicated. 
Almost all, the footnotes refer to passages of the historians discussed 
or quoted, There is a short general bibliography followed by equally 
short, but adequate, bibliographies for each chapter. An index of 
practically all names mentioned in the text concludes the volume. 

Disconcerting typographical errors and oversights are not absent: 
Mitylene and Mityleneans on pp. 49-51, but Mytilene and My- 
tilenean on pp. 24 and 65, the latter being preferable; Dercylidas 
on p. 82, but Dercyllidas on pp. 94, 269; Timeaus for Timaeus (p. 
104) ; footnote 91 for 19 (p. 120); 373 for 273 (p. 126); 188 for 
118 (p. 152); “of” repeated (p. 235, line 18); 133-130 for 133-30 
(p. 245); Plautius for Plautus (Index). In the “ Notes,” some page 
indications under individual chapters are wrongly given; under 
Chapter 4, footnote 12 is missing; under Chapter 8, footnote 8, 
Romani for Romanae. 

Usher has written a stimulating analysis of the work of the his- 
torians of Greece and Rome; it should prove useful to students in 
historiography courses as well as to the average student interested 
in classical antiquity. 

JOHN A, ALEXANDER, 

GEORGIA Stare UNIVERSITY, 


C. Braprorp Weres. Alexander and the Hellenistic World. Toron- 
to, A.M. Hakkert, Ltd., 1970. Pp. xvi + 265; 18 plates. $8.00 
(cloth) ; $2.95 (paper). 


There has long been a need for a scholarly one-volume work on 
this period in English which, unlike Tarn’s masterly Hellenistic 
Civilization, gives proper attention to the polical history and, above 
all includes an account of Alexander. The present book was written 
in 1961 at the request of “the Ullstein firm in Berlin,” and the 
English edition now before us is both an enlargement and a revision 
of the original, as the author explains in the Preface. Important 
bibliographical references were added by Welles right down to the 
time he died, an evént that must be deplored by everyone in the 
field. Professor A. E. Samuels, as editor, arranged for having an 
Index added, particularly needed by the general reader because the 
Hellenistic period bristles with the names of unfamiliar persons and 
exotic places, Three maps are provided, disappointing in what they 
leave out, and a series of genealogical tables of the leading royal 
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families, without which the simplest narrative of events becomes un- 
intelligible. It is to be regretted that one more page was not added 
showing Alexander’s family tree (both actual and alleged). For this 
remained a political factor so long as anyone connected with it was 
still alive. 

The illustrations have been selected with care as one would expect 
from a long-time associate of Rostovtzeff’s, but their value would 
be enhanced by a few words of explanation. For example, a full 
page photograph of the temple of Edfu (p. 194) is not enough to 
remind the reader that much earlier (p. 104) Ptolemy Philopator is 
referred to as, “... working on numerous Egyptian temples through- 
out Egypt, notably at Edfu ”; nor does the author take the trouble 
to identify the excellent photograph of “ The Harbor of Latakia ” 
(p. 171) with the frequent references to Laodicea in the text. Sim- 
ilarly, a few words of explanation are needed to show the connection 
between the Raphia Decree (depicted on p. 105) and the Battle of 
217 B.C. Looking at P. Jouguet’s one volume survey (L’Impérialisme 
macédonien et VHellénisation de VOrient [Paris, 1926]) we see that 
both he and Welles include a picture of the Tyche of Antioch 
(Welles, p. 155; Jouguet, Plate 7), but only Jouguet adds that the 
statue is in the Vatican Museum and that the original sculptor was 
Eutychidas. 

The book consists of an Introduction and four chapters, the first 
two of which give us a political narrative of Alexander’s reign and 
that of the Hellenistic kingdoms respectively, while Chapter Three 
is concerned with social and economie matters and Chapter Four 
with the broad subject of “ Hellenistic Culture.” 

The Introduction, brief as it is, points out the difficulties of pre- 
senting a detailed and coherent account of the political history of 
the period such as Niese once attempted (and most recently Edouard 
Will). The present book purports rather, “to provide something of 
an over-all interpretation and evaluation of Hellenism . .. what 
means it used and what difficulties it surmounted and what success 
it attained.” Also, like Rostovtzeff, he leaves out the western Greeks 
on principle, as more closely associated with the history of the 
Roman Republic. He has no high regard for the literary achieve- 
ments of the age: “. . . perhaps only Callimachus has any claim 
to real literary value.” But Rostovtzeff felt differently: “ Without 
doubt the Greeks of the Hellenistic period developed great creative 
activity in all departments of their life” (Social and Economie 
History of the Hellenistic World [3 vols., Oxford, 1941], Preface). 
The remainder of the Introduction sets the stage for Alexander with 
an admirably succinct account of the achievements of Philip. 

Welles’ Alexander is less attractive but not necessarily more his- 
torical than his antithesis, the Alexander of Tarn, but it is not alto- 
gether fair to compare this one-chapter sketch with Tarn’s detailed 
narrative and historical commentary on the sources dealing with the 
Macedonian conqueror. Their methods, however, have a certain re- 
semblance, for Welles, too, is skillful in implying what the evidence 
will not allow him to prove, as may be shown by one or two ex- 
amples. We do not know that Alexander had anything to do with 
Philip’s death, but Welles gets around this very neatly by alluding 
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to Alexander’s “ duplicity,” and concluding that: “Alexander him- 
self on one occasion called them [i.e., the Macedonians] wild beasts, 
and he knew well that it took more than innocence to be a king of 
the Macedonians” (p. 15). This linking of the “wild beasts” re- 
mark with Philip’s murder is unfair in the extreme, the murder 
(if Alexander had a part in it) being a calculated political act, while 
the “ wild beasts” outburst (if it occurred at all) came many years 
later under extreme provocation and when Alexander was in his 
cups (Plut., Alex., 51). The alleged patricide is made to seem all 
the more inexcusable when we are told—with no evidence whatso- 
ever—that at Chaeronea: “Philip generously held back his own 
wing ... to allow Alexander to win credit for the victory” (p. 
13). One last example: Alexander’s chivalrous treatment of the 
captured members of Darius’ family is brushed aside by the observa- 
tion that those who praise him, “ignore the fate of the other captured 
Persian women” (p. 27). Yet no text is cited indicating their fate. 

But there is also a more positive side to the account of Alexander. 
Welles makes an interesting suggestion about the attack on Thebes, 
namely that Perdiecas was actually carrying out Alexander’s orders 
but that Ptolemy hated Perdiccas so much as to misrepresent his 
act as one of disobedience (p. 20). Also, he finds Alexander choos- 
ing Issus deliberately as the site for battle in order to force the 
Macedonians to fight for their very lives. He compares this with 
Agathocles burning his ships on the coast of Africa (p. 26). He 
concludes (siding here with Wilcken rather than with Tarn) by up- 
holding the validity of Alexander’s Last Plans (Diod. Sic., 18, 4). 
The King’s character is summed up as that of one who, “. . . lived 
only for fighting and adventure and could not stop” (p. 48). 

Chapter Two covers the history of the Hellenistic kingdoms from 
Alexander’s death to the Roman conquest of Egypt, and it is by far 
the best summary we have in English of a most difficult period. The 
situation after Alexander’s death is presented as accurately as pos- 
sible. The position of Perdiceas as de facto ruler came about gradu- 
ally, and might not have occurred had Craterus been in Babylon when 
Alexander died. Incidentally, Welles implies that Alexander no 
longer trusted Craterus after he and Coenus, “had won victories in 
Sogdiana ” (p. 43), but this view, like many other obiter dicta is 
not developed further. Philip Arrhidaeus is legally king, not Alex- 
ander’s son, until the day he dies. The manoeuvring of Ptolemy, 
Perdiccas, Antipater and his daughters, the old queen Olympias, 
and many others are plausibly interpreted. The Lamian War is 
also described in terms of the total situation, not in isolation (as in 
CAH 6). Nevertheless, the treatment of the revolt of the Greek 
soldiers in Bactria is disappointing. Welles refuses to speculate on 
the apparent contradictions in our evidence: the massacre of the 
Greeks and yet the survival of a strongly Greek Bactria. Greek 
settlement there in the days of the Persian empire has been offered 
as a possible explanation, but here we are told only that Peithon 
was sent to put down the mutiny (p. 52; ef. E. Will, Histoire 
politique du monde hellénistique [328-30 av. J.-C.], I [Naney, 1966], 
pp. 26f£.). 

Welles rightly insists that Demetrius is better and more favorably 
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known to us than Lysimachus because the historian who established 
our tradition, Hieronymus of Cardia, saw things in that light (p. 
65). A brief and generally judicious discussion of the sources is 
given, though not everyone will agree that the adjective “great” 
is properly applied to the three Alexander historians, Clitarchus, 
Aristobulus, and Ptolemy Soter (p. 67). It is rather startling to 
find Welles excusing the bloody acts of Ptolemy the Thunderbolt on 
the grounds that, “this probably unavoidable act of eliminating 
rivals has given him in the tradition a character of wanton cruelty ” 
(p. 71). No such caveat is suggested in discussing Alexander. 

The lack of a reliable historical narrative after Issus, from which 

point Divdvrus Siculus is reduced to occasional fragments, until 
Polybius picks up the threads of Greek history in 220 B.C., has 
long been deplored. Welles does what he can to fill in the gap 
with epigraphical evidence, some of which he had already exploited 
in a celebrated monograph (Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic 
Period [New Haven, 1934]), and some the results of quite recent 
discoveries. A good example of the latter is in connection with the 
much discussed Chremonidean War. A puzzle has always been the 
failure of Egypt to use her fleet to give adequate support to Athens. 
Areus never succeeds in passing the isthmus and Athens is even- 
tually starved into submission. Welles uses inscriptions to show 
that in fact the Egyptian fleet did land troops in Attica, troops that 
included some Gauls, but that these troops could not break the block- 
ade, This is partly explained by the help that Antigonus Gonatas 
was getting from his brother-in-law Antiochus—also in the form 
of Gallic mercenaries (p. 76). Another curious bit of new infor- 
mation tells us that Ptolemy III actually sent Egyptian grain to 
friendly Heracleia, though the Black Sea region is usually a center 
for the export of grain. 
He suggests that the unusual situation reflects the trade war between 
Byzantium on one side and Callatis and Istrus on the other (p. 89). 
Here, for once, the bibliography should be updated (see Der Kleine 
Pauly, 3, sw. “ Kallatis”). 

In treating the story of Roman intervention in the east, Welles, 
while rejecting the alleged Roman embassy to Alexander (Clitarchus 
F 31 + Pliny, HN 3, 57), accepts Polybius’ reference to, “a 
Rhodian tradition in 166 of a hundred and forty years of collabora- 
tion with Rome” (p. 97). The reader should at least be told that this 
text (Polyb., 30, 5, 6) was questioned independently by M. Holleaux 
(Rome, La Gréce et les monarchies hellénistiques [Paris, 1921], pp. 
33-46) and by K. J. Beloch (Griechische, 4, 1, p. 290 and n. 2). 
Both regard the correct figure as only forty years, and if they are 
right our interpretation of Roman policy is affected accordingly. 
Unfortunately Holleaux’ suggestion came too late for Biittner-Wobst 
(Teubner, 1904), though the editor Hultsch rejected it (Holleaux, 
op. cit, p. 43, n. 1); it was not noticed by W. R. Paton (Loeb 
Classical Library, 1927). Eventually we may learn how the present 
editor of the Budé edition of Polybius, P. Pédech, treats it. He will 
certainly not ignore it. 

The last two chapters, interesting as they are, could have been 
made much more so had space permitted. No doubt this was a de- 
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liberate choice, considering the fact that Tarn neglects the political 
history for fuller coverage of other aspects of the period; but the 
little Welles has to say indicates what he might have done under 
other circumstances. Subjects such as the migration of non-Greeks, 
“from the periphery of the Aegean world” (including Indian 
mahouts for the African elephants); slavery as a civilizing influence; 
the splendors and limitations of Hellenistic technology; the surpris- 
ing number of Hellenized Egyptians who held high position; and the 
Eastern trade of the later Ptolemies,—these and many other topics 
are mentioned briefly before the author passes on to something else, 
having aroused our curiosity without satisfying it. Slightly more is 
said about the new Greek cities, and the three essential elements in 
their population: Greco-Macedonian veterans; free natives (for 
economic activities); and slaves (pp. 156 ff.). 

There are one or two slips, or at least ambiguities, about the 
philosophers. The reader is led to believe that Crates of Athens 
(rather than Thebes) was Zeno’s teacher (p. 179). Later Chrysippus 
of Soloi is referred to as “ another Cypriote” (p. 183), when in fact 
he came from Soloi in Cilicia, He also suggests that Campania was 
an Epicurean center and that the Lucretii Cari who lived in Pompeii 
are to be connected with the author of the De Rerum Natura. This 
connection is very doubtful, however (see G. Schmidt in Der Kleine 
Pauly, 3, col. 759, 10 ff.). 

In closing let me repeat that this book is most welcome, not merely 
as a convenient summary of a complicated period but also for imag- 
inative flashes. The author has started a number of hares, and it is 
sad to think that their pursuit must be left to others. 


TRUSDELL S. Brown. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES. 


Rosrerrt K. Suerx. The Municipal Decrees of the Roman West. 
Buffalo, Dept. of Classics, SUNY Buffalo, 1970. Pp. vi, + 111. 
$4.25. (Arethusa Monographs, 2.) 


This book contains the texts of extant municipal decrees, some- 
times with new readings based on a reexamination of inseriptions 
or of new photographs of them. There are references to earlier 
editions of the texts, and this is useful, since these editions (such 
as Dessau, ILS) often have helpful explanatory notes, which are 
missing here. Sherk usually refrains from printing the sometimes 
fanciful restorations made by earlier editors. 

Accompanying the texts of the decrees (chap. 2) there are five 
chapters of expository material, There is a succinct account (chap. 
1) of the evidence for municipal senates in Osean, Etruscan, and 
Latin places drawn from the available literary and epigraphic 
materials. The evidence is scanty, but these senates seem to have 
been powerful politically, even though their legal status was advisory. 
It is only with the first century B.C. that evidence becomes fuller; 
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and any inference about earlier municipal organization from this 
material is complicated by the influence of the Roman model, es- 
pecially after the Social War. 

Municipal decrees tended to follow the format used by the Senate 
in Rome. In both cases there are some differences between the prac- 
tices of the republican period and those of the principate. These are 
not of substantial importance, but they assist in dating. Unfortu- 
nately our extant copies of municipal decrees all are dated after 
the town concerned had received Roman citizenship, and thus it is 
difficult to determine whether similarities are due simply to the 
Roman model. The content of a typical prescript (including date, 
place, presiding officer, and witnesses at the redaction), relatio, 
transitional phrases, and form of the decree proper cau be fairly 
accurately determined by comparing the numerous extant documents 
(Sherk has 65 in his collection). There are variations, however, 
which appear to be due to the seribes that prepared for publication 
copies made from the record books kept in the archives. Such record 
books were in common use by the second century A.D. Occasionally 
there is supplementary material giving the name of the man who 
phrased the opinion adopted or the name of the person who gave 
the first vote of approval. 

The deerees proper often contain the motives that stimulated the 
decree; and the desire to be complete sometimes leads to extremely 
lengthy statements with hopelessly involved syntax. The indication 
of approval may also state the number of senators present or that 
the decree was unanimous. There is Roman precedent for this, but 
it is probably an archival notation and not really part of the decree. 
In any case, it was useful in testifying to the legality of the decree, 
since municipal charters specified the quorums necessary for various 
items of business. Naples offers a peculiar situation, for the official 
language there continued to be Greek; and its documents are there- 
fore Greek originals and not the result of official translation into 
Greek, as is true of most governmental documents preserved in that 
language. 

Most of the municipal decrees preserved are honorific in nature. 
This does not mean, however, that they lack more general information 
and interest. Several imply the increasing difficulty in finding candi- 
dates willing to undertake public office after the second century A.D. 
There is a vivid reminder of the importance of army veterans to 
municipalities in no. 43; no. 44 emphasizes how much society owes 
to human pride; and no. 48 testifies that a consensus of public opin- 
ion could initiate municipal action even when the regular machinery 
of government was not working. 

Municipal decrees were preserved in the archives of the town. 
Publication required the express permission of the local senate. It 
was usually elicited by a desire to record publicly municipal grati- 
tude to some benefactor; but it might be granted to private petition, 
when a citizen wished to publish at his own expense honors voted 
to himself or to someone close to him. 

Sherk concludes his monograph with a succinct account of the 
fate of the municipalities and their curiae in the late empire in the 
West. Eight inscriptions from the late third and the fourth centuries 
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document the period. The form of these is not much changed from 
that of the principate, though it is somewhat simplified, Syntax and 
orthography, however, are execrable; while it is equally significant 
for the standards of the times that all eight are concerned with the 
search for municipal patrons in a period of social and economie de- 
eay. 

This is a useful and important collection. Taken alone, however, 
it might give the reader a wrongly colored picture of the role of 
municipal senates. This is because the honorific nature of so very 
many of the decrees might lead one to feel that the senates spent 
much of their time voting accolades to prominent citizens. But one 
should reflect that it is this very honorific nature that ealls for 
publication, while decrees on the more prosaic problems of daily 
administration, listed in part in the municipal charters extant, could 
not justify the expense of publication on permanent materials. Ex- 
ceptional are no. 34, which was privately published to advertise a 
legal right rather than an honor, and no. 62, where there is an 
interesting use of an imperial rescript by a senate in Africa to handle 
eases of trespass. That the honorific decrees were really in a minority 
seems to me to be intimated by no. 51 from Caere, which was copied 
from page 27 of the annual records, And, as indicated above, even 
the honorific decrees contain much fortuitous matter that illuminates 
the many facets that there were to municipal life; while they do 
give us firm knowledge of curial procedure and administrative or- 
ganization. 

This monograph should furnish the cornerstone for a new work 
on the municipalities, a need which Professor Sherk notes on page 
12, From his already published work, it would seem that he him- 
self is well equipped for the task. There is one wrong cross-refer- 
ence: after no. 14 read “(See pages 69 f.).” 


FRANK C. Bourne. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Joun H. D’Arms. Romans on the Bay of Naples. A Social and 
Cultural Study of the Villas and Their Owners from 150 B.C. to 
A.D. 400. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1970. 
Pp, xxii + 252; figs, 19 in 16 pls.; 2 maps. $8.00. 


Readers had best be advised at the outset that this book is not 
a review of the archaeological treasures in which Campania has 
proved so fertile, in spite of its title and the choice of illustrations, 
where emphasis is laid on the excavations of Baiae and Stabiae made 
since the Second World War. In fact the archaeological evidence 
and such matters as the size of villas, their situation, and their 
architectural forms are rarely touched on and nowhere explored in 
detail; rather it is assumed that the Roman villas on the bay of 
Naples were almost without exception pleasure domes, built as re- 
treats from the worlds of government and business and provided 
with a variety of amenities designed to enrich a life of leisure. 
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Professor D’Arms’ book, then, as the subtitle explains, is “a social 
and cultural study of the villas and their owners,” essentially 
prosopographical in approach, relying principally on the evidence 
of literature and epigraphy. The results are surprising enough to 
have changed my view of life on the bay in antiquity substantially. 

The text is divided into historical chapters, a short first chapter 
on the earliest known Roman villas (Seipio Africanus Maior’s in 
184 B.C. is the earliest on record) and the development of villa life 
down to the times of Marius and Sulla; a slightly longer one on this 
second period, when the properties seem first to have figured as the 
badges of wealth and success and consequently many changed hands 
abruptly; a longer chapter on the last years of the Republic, for 
which the letters of Cicero are a rich suurve of information; one on 
the emperors of Rome and their residences in Campania, carrying 
the record down to the time of Augustulus but with emphasis on the 
Julio-Claudians and their villas on Capri and near Baiae; and 
another on other villa owners of the imperial period, once again 
with emphasis on the Julio-Claudian period. 

All these make interesting reading, but the heart of the book upon 
which all the rest relies is presented as an appendix, a pair of 
catalogues, one for the late Republic, the other for the Empire, in 
which the evidence for villa ownership is assembled and interpreted. 
Here alphabetically by the gentilitial name of the owner is gathered 
in minimal space what is known of each villa, its location and earliest 
mention, with the evidence of how it was acquired and to whom it 
may have belonged earlier and also of what may have become of 
it later. These pages, where one sees how various great properties 
changed hands and how various acquisitions and conjunctions of 
property are pregnant with historical significance, I find fascinating. 

The Romans fell in love with the bay of Naples from the days 
of their first contact with it, not only because of its beauty and 
benign southern climate, but because of its peculiar Greek quality. 
Naples and Cumae continued to be thoroughly Greek cities, and even 
the great international port of Puteoli not only had a Greek sub- 
stratum but had more the atmosphere and character of an eastern 
Mediterranean port than a Tyrrhenian one. In Naples Greek forms 
of government and institutions were kept up enthusiastically, if a 
bit artificially, at least through the Antonine period. So for the 
Romans a visit to the bay was not simply a retreat from the pres- 
sures and patterns of ordinary life, it was a sojourn in a foreign 
country. No wonder they spoke of it as peregrinatio, or surprise that 
their lives on such occasions underwent a great transformation. A 
number of villa owners seem to have gone as far as to support a 
resident Greek philosopher, a more positive functionary than the 
resident hermits of English eighteenth century ornamental ruins were. 

But the Romans seem not to have invaded the Greek cities of 
Campania themselves in any force; usually they kept their distance 
and preferred to build on the periphery of these where they could 
find the space to give scope to grandiose building projects and 
gardens. They especially liked the southern slopes of the peninsula 
from Naples to Misenum, particularly the neighborhood of Baiae, 
where mineral baths were added to the other attractions. Here they 
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had the best of both worlds, the luxuries of Roman architecture and 
the amenities of a great Roman spa in a Greek enclave with a cos- 
mopolitan port, and all at no great distance from Rome. 

Even more important than the natural charms of the bay and 
its leisurely and cultivated way of life was the company of your 
neighbors. From D’Arms’ compilation of the lists of owners it be- 
comes brilliantly clear that in the pattern of Roman villa life when 
you acquired—or perhaps better, when you were permitted to ac- 
quire—a villa in a fashionable place, you also acquired entree to, as 
well as common interests with, your neighbors. As the settings of 
Cicero’s philosophical works suggest, you called on your neighbors 
and were called on by them, a constant round of hospitality in 
which not only philosophy but polities must have been continually 
discussed and where more than one faction, not to talk of careers, 
must have been shaped. I had always thought of Roman villa life 
in terms of Edwardian country house life, which is a mistake. 
Though in a house on the bay of Naples you might entertain house 
guests fairly regularly and most of the houses must have been built 
to accommodate a fair number of these, the important relationship 
was always with your neighbors. And as one political regime gave 
way to another in the late Republic, the new regime took over the 
villas on the bay of Naples. 

In view of this pattern one sees that Cicero’s multiple villas were 
not merely sources of wealth and prestige, they were also sources 
of influence and political connection and nerve centers through which 
influence could be disseminated. Baiae seems to have been the most 
important place to have a villa in these years, and places in different 
areas of its neighborhood may have been hotly fought for; but al- 
most as important as Cicero’s place at Baiae must have been his villa 
at Formiae, where Pompey also had a villa, while his villa at 
Tusculum now assumes a much richer significance. 

With the establishment of the Empire the picture of life on the 
bay of Naples does not change so much as one might suppose; cer- 
tainly the general pattern remains the same. True, Augustus acquired 
the island of Capri and made it an imperial preserve, but we are 
wrong to think of the island as eclipsing all their other Campanian 
properties for the Julio-Claudians, Their estates were scattered thick 
around Vesuvius: Octavia acquired the vila of Hortensius at Bauli 
and spent much time there; Augustus died on his father’s estates 
near Nola; Tiberius died at a villa formerly belonging to Lucullus 
at Misenum; Baiae was chosen to be the scene of one of Gains’ 
more extravagant exhibitions; Claudius’ son choked to death on a 
pear at Pompeii, and Nero performed in the theatre of Naples. 
For place after place evidence turns up to show there was hardly a 
prospect of the bay the imperial household did not enjoy. And be- 
tween the imperial estates stood the villas of their friends, sup- 
porters, and favorites, those they could trust, those who rose to the 
consulate, Indeed there could hardly be a clearer mark of imperial 
favor than the possession of a villa on the bay. 

Professor D’Arms has provided us with food for thought that 
will extend far beyond the limits of his book and a fresh light in 
which to read Cicero’s philosophical dialogues. For all this we must 
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be deeply grateful. We must be further grateful that his text is 
concise and his organization of the material admirably straightfor- 
ward. 
L. RICHARDSON, JR. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 


D. R. Dioxs. Early Greek Astronomy to Aristotle. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 272; 12 figures; index. $7.50. (As- 
pects of Greek and Roman Life.) 


At last the long-felt need for a new history of ancient Greek 
astronomy in English is about to be satisfied, Dicks’ work, the first 
volume of a projected two-volume history replacing the long out- 
dated works by Dreyer and Heath, synthesizes the research of the 
last half-century and presents the history of Greek astronomy in 
such a thorough, concise, and readable fashion that it will no doubt 
become the standard English work in the field. 

Assuming little knowledge of astronomy, Dicks begins with an ex- 
cellent brief introduction to the scientific principles necessary for 
understanding ancient astronomy, and then proceeds to trace the 
birth and evolution of scientific astronomy in Greece. On the evidence 
of Homer and Hesiod, Dicks shows that scientific astronomy received 
its initial impetus from the need for a reliable calendar. The contri- 
bution of Pre-Socratic philosophy, in Dicks’ view, lay principally in 
developing the conceptual framework on which Greek astronomy 
was eventually built, viz., the celestial sphere (originally a Pytha- 
gorean concept). In the last decades of the fifth century B.C., true 
mathematical astronomy was finally developed; the observational 
data that were accumulating in connection with the calendarie prob- 
ou were brought under the conceptual framework of the celestial 
sphere. 

Dicks believes Plato’s role in the history of astronomy has been 
generally misunderstood. Standing “on the dividing line between the 
old pre-scientifie notions of the Pre-Soeratics and the new scientific... 
concept of the celestial sphere as a mathematical extension of the 
spherical earth ” (p. 149), Plato gave a strong impetus to a genuinely 
scientific approach by the high value he placed on mathematics and 
astronomy in education. Rep., 529C-D, which has sometimes been 
used as evidence of an anti-seientific preference for speculation over 
observation, is really a challenge to astronomers to desist from the 
mere accumulation of data and to seek instead a mathematical scheme 
for explaining the data they already possess. This challenge was taken 
up by Eudoxus in his theory of homocentric spheres, “the first 
mathematically based system that would explain the apparent irregu- 
larities in the motions of the sun, moon, and planets.” Thus, it is 
Eudoxus who “may rightly be termed the founder of mathematical 
astronomy” (p. 153). 

Dicks’ history concludes with the further development of the 
theory of homocentrie spheres by Callippus and Aristotle and with 
an evaluation of Aristotle’s role in the history of scientific astronomy. 
Far from deprecating Aristotle as a retarding influence, Dicks main- 
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tains that “his acceptance of the concepts of the celestial sphere, 
of the spherical earth, and of the composite motions of the planetary 
bodies . . . and even his willingness to defer to the authority of ‘ the 
mathematicians’ on astronomical detail” are all “signs of a much 
more sophisticated approach to the problems compared with that of 
his predecessors” (p. 216). 

It is on this framework that Dicks hangs his thorough and judi- 
cious discussion of the facts of early Greek astronomy, Naturally, 
much of what he says is familiar, but there are also excellent dis- 
eussions of many less well known subjects such as Eudoxus, calen- 
daric astronomy, and Greek knowledge of the constellations. Even 
the most familiar subjects contain worthwhile new interpretations, 
e.g, of the “opposite power” of Mercury and Venus in Timaeus 
38D (pp. 123-28), of the whorls in Republic 616D-E (scooped-out 
cylindrical dises, p. 110, and n. 150), of Mars’ revolving epanaky- 
kloumenon in Republic 617B (“making an additional revolution,” 
pp. 112-13), and of the allegedly redundant spheres in Aristotle’ 
homocentric system (to bring the poles back to the position of the 
poles of the sphere of fixed stars, p. 202). 

In interpretation, Dicks is generally conservative and an outspoken 
opponent of speculative theories and unfounded assumptions. Ac- 
cordingly, he rejects Schiaparelli’s popular hypothesis that Aristotle 
and Simplicius are mistaken about the relative speeds of Eudoxus’ 
second and third lunar spheres, because this hypothesis is based on 
the unwarranted assumption that Eudoxus recognized and tried to 
account for the regression of the lunar nodes. He also expresses a 
much-needed word of caution against the questionable assumptions 
involved in Schiaparelli’s calculation of Philolaus’ planetary periods 
and of the angle of inclination of the fourth sphere in each of 
Eudoxus’ planetary models (pp. 75 f., 186f.). 

Most of Dicks’ sober account will find ready acceptance, but he 
does take some controversial positions, He accepts the Epinomis as 
a genuine work of Plato (pp. 141-49) and rejects the theory of 
Babylonian influence on the Greek constellations. In general, he does 
not believe there was any fruitful interaction between Babylonian 
and Greek astronomy until the time of Eudoxus (pp. 159-75). Above 
all, he sketches a new and considerably emptier picture of early 
Pre-Soeratic astronomy and cosmology. Dividing the sources into 
three groups: 1) primary evidence (direct quotations), 2) second- 
ary evidence (fifth- and fourth-century references, and 3) tertiary 
evidence (all later references), Dieks holds that only primary evi- 
dence ean yield certainty, though secondary evidence may supplement 
it for a probable reconstruction. Tertiary evidence, however, can 
produce no degree of certainty by itself and is often so confused 
and contradictory that it should best be ignored (pp. 40-42). Al- 
though Dicks’ critical scheme has much to recommend it because it 
distinguishes the degrees of certainty in our knowledge, his rigid 
and mechanical application of the scheme in the earliest period re- 
sults in what are sure to be controversial conclusions. For it allows 
him to accept without reservation the Aristotelian theories of a 
universal conflagration in Heraclitus and of the single material arche 
for Milesian philosophers, while rejecting Heraclitus’ “ bowls of fire,” 
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Anaximander’s “ fantastic theory ” that the sun and moon are “ aper- 
tures in hoops of fire, blockage of which causes eclipses and the 
phases of the moon,” and Anaximander’s measurement of solstices 
and equinoxes by means of a gnomon (pp. 45-48). 

The latter has an additional and more important basis for re- 
jection in that the concept of the equinox (defined as the point of 
intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial equator) presupposes 
the concept of the celestial sphere, for which Dicks maintains there 
is no good evidence until the late fifth century (p. 45 and JHS 
86 [1966], 26-40). In this instance, some will undoubtedly feel 
that Dicks has gone too far. Dicks has admitted that the concept 
of the solstice does not presuppose the concept of the celestial sphere 
(ibid., p. 31) and also that the solstices were already recognized by 
Hesiod “as constituting fixed reference-points in the cycle of the 
seasons” (pp. 34f.). Thus, all he was really forced to reject on the 
basis of historical probability was Anaximander’s determination of 
the equinox, and even that need not be rejected if one remembers that 
the Babylonians, “ who never developed the concept of the celestial 
sphere” (pp. 169 £.) and so did not define the equinox as the inter- 
section of ecliptic and equator (Neugebauer, quoted by Dicks, note 
297), nevertheless did calculate the length of the shadow of a gnomon 
at the solstices and the equinoxes (MulAPIN text 2 [ea. 700 B.C.], 
see p. 166 and references in note 286). If the Babylonians could 
develop the idea of the equinox independently of the concept of the 
celestial sphere, and if they were interested in the variation of shad- 
ow-lengths at the solstices and equinoxes in the 8th century, might 
not a Greek have done the same? 

Dicks’ “housecleaning ” is a weleome corrective to the more cred- 
ulous summaries of Pre-Socratie cosmology and a necessary caution 
to some of the extravagant praises of Pre-Socratic science. Neverthe- 
less, it may yet be possible, through careful sifting, to salvage 
slightly more from the tertiary evidence than Dicks does. In any 
ease, it will be difficult henceforth to write about this or any other 
aspect of Greek astronomy without taking account of Dicks’ master- 
ful work. 

Dav E. Hanm. 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Paavo Castrin and Henrix Luxos. Domus Tiberiana. Helsinki, 
Tilgmann, 1970. Pp. 226; 104 plates; numerous text figures; 3 
plans. (Grafiti del Palatino, 2. Acta Instituti Romam Fin- 
landiae, 4.) 


This is another in the excellent series of epigraphical studies 
published by the Finnish Institute in Rome. It is the second and final 
volume devoted to the grafiti from the Palatine, appearing four 
years after the treatment of the Paedagogium and its inseriptions by 
Heikki Solin and Marja Itkonen-Kaila (Acta Instituti Romani Fin- 
landiae, 3). In an introductory section (pp. 15-50), Lilius attempts 
to sketch the building history of the Domus Tiberiana and offers a 
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detailed description of the barrel-vaulted rooms on the SW side of 
the palace. The substance of the volume, devoted to the presentation 
and discussion of the graffiti, is the work of Castrén. 

Castrén has made available 327 inscriptions, of which only 65 
have been previously published. He has found graffiti in three 
separate areas among the still-visible remains of the complex of 
buildings on the Germalus known since antiquity as the Domus 
Tiberiana and now largely covered by the sixteenth century Farnese 
Gardens: in one of the barrel-vaulted rooms on the SW side, in the 
Cryptoporticus, and in the small chambers off the Clivus Victoriae. 
Except for a great increase in the number of photographs, the method 
and the presentation is the same as that of Solin in the earlier vol- 
ume. An impression-tracing of each graffito is given, followed by 
an attempted reading together with a citation of earlier readings. 
Photographs are also provided in the majority of cases, Linguistic 
details are summarized in a brief appendix. A very full set of in- 
dices concludes the volume. 

Solin’s methodology and results have been severely attacked in an 
important article by Marichal (REL 45 [1967], 147-63), who 
contests a number of Solin’s readings, takes strong exception to his 
palaeographical conclusions, and calls for an abandonment of the 
use of tracings, “ce procédé archaique et détestable.” Solin’s recent 
defense of the use of tracings in the circumstances presented by the 
graffiti in the Paedagogium can be extended to those of the Domus 
Tiberiana (Solin, “ L’interpretazione delle iscrizioni parietali,” Epi- 
grafia e Antichità, 2 [1970], 16-20). An examination of both 
sets of graffiti suggests that, in the majority of cases, an impression- 
tracing is preferable to a frottis, the method championed by Marichal 
but which is mainly suitable for a smooth and vertical surface. 

Castrén’s description and discussion of the graffiti is arranged by 
location, beginning with those in one of the rooms on the SW side 
of the complex. Lilius’ archaeological analysis has established that 
Room 7 served as a habitation and that the wall on which the graffiti 
are found could have been in use from the time of Nero until the 
middle of the third century. Castrén, pointing out that the contents 
of the graffiti offer no secure grounds for dating, feels that a more 
precise date for their execution is not possible. In an unpublished 
study, Marichal has dated the graffiti, on palaeographical grounds, 
to the period between 70-120 A.D. (see Le Gall, Mémoires de la 
Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, Ser. 9, 3 [1955], p. 42). 
Marichal’s stinging review of Solin’s section on the palaeography of 
the Paedagogium graffiti has led Castrén to eschew any attempt to 
treat his material from a palaeographical point of view. The clarity 
of photographs, it is said, will enable the experienced palaeographer 
to draw the proper conelusions. Although generally of a high qual- 
ity, in many cases the photographs are not clear enough to permit 
the palaeographer to work from them. A palaeographical treatment 
of these graffiti, which are rapidly deteriorating, has never appeared 
in print. While the subject of Roman cursive writing is certainly 
fraught with countless problems, such a discussion of this material 
should have been attempted by one with first-hand knowledge of 
the material. 
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Roughly half of the graffiti in Room 7 are images, including ships, 
drawings of gladiators, and several well-known human caricatures. 
In his treatment of these, Castrén is refreshingly cautious. He re- 
jects, for example, the oft-repeated view of Correra that no. 23 is 
a portrait of Nero (see, e. g., Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations of 
Rome, p. 147; Homo, Lexique de topographie romaine, p. 213; Blake, 
Roman Construction, II, p. 48). Among the verbal graffiti, tituli 
memoriales predominate. The names offer a sampling of Roman 
(Tullius Romanus, Secundus, Dexter, Aper), Greek (Cerdo, Narcis- 
sus), and Celtie (Draucus). Apart from the inevitable Arma 
virumque c{ano), there is little of belles-lettres. Contrary to what 
has often been written (Correra, Bollettino della Commissione 
Archeologica in Roma, 22 [1894], 98; Lugli, Roma antica: TI 
centro monumentale, p. 480; Blake, Roman Construction, II, p. 248), 
the graffiti offer no evidence that these chambers served as quarters 
for the praetorian guard. Romanus Tullius Miles (13) and an iso- 
lated graffito Miles (7) are the only references to soldiers. Secundus 
castrensibus sal (5) and castresis (43) have been cited in this con- 
text. However, Hirschfeld (Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten, 
pp. 311-17) argued that, from at least the time of Claudius, the 
emperor’s residence on the Palatine was called castra. References 
to procurator rationis castrensis, familia castrenses, ete. refer to 
minor officials and servants responsible for the upkeep of the im- 
perial household on the Palatine and elsewhere. While the history of 
this term in the pre-Constantinian period deserves further study, 
Castrén correctly interprets 5 and 43 in this sense. (It might have 
been noted that Hirschfeld, p. 313, n. 3, referred specifically to the 
graffiti in the Domus Tiberiana and that Pflaum, Les carrières pro- 
curatoriennes équestres, p. 850, accepts Hirschfeld’s general thesis.) 

The previously unpublished graffiti which Castrén has located 
in the Cryptoporticus consist of names, numerals, and a few images. 
Among them, he sees a number of references to the cult of Isis and 
Serapis (109, 115, 121, 124, 126, 128). The photographs in this sec- 
tion are too poor to allow the reader to confirm his tracings, After 
an independent examination, the reviewer still hesitates to follow 
Castrén’s readings of those graffiti in which he sees allusions to 
Egyptian deities. Furthermore, Castrén over-emphasizes and mis- 
uses these in his discussion of the significance and date of the 
graffiti of the Cryptoporticus. In particular, an objection must be 
raised to his suggestion that references to Egyptian deities imply 
a late second century date for the graffiti. Already important in 
Rome in the late Republic, the Egyptian cults received official spon- 
sorship from the time of Gaius (see most recently E. Köberlein, 
Caligula und die ägyptischen Kulte; and L. Vidman. Isis und Serapis 
bei den Griechen und Römern). 

The seven small chambers off the Clivus Victoriae, whose con- 
struction has dated them to the time of Domitian, have long been 
known to contain graffiti. Castrén has made a very thorough col- 
lection of this material, which is difficult of access, hard to photo- 
graph, and badly damaged by moisture. Roughly half of the graffiti 
consist of numerals, mostly small (132 is the highest number) and 
some accompanied by abbreviations for coinage and weights (e. g., 
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190, 191, 304, 306, 307). Names are relatively infrequent and large- 
ly composed of common Greek and Latin cognomina. The few verse 
inseriptions consist of Arma virumque cano and several amatory 
verses, The “ Christian” inscriptions (286-91) which sparked such 
a controversy in the late nineteenth century (O. Iozzi, Di un grafito 
palatino) are rightly read as referring to much less spiritual matters. 
By a careful investigation of coin impressions in the plaster, Castrén 
has established 96 A.D, as a secure terminus post quem for the 
graffiti in Rooms 1, 2, 4, and 5, which contain 171 of the 198 graffiti, 
The name M. Aurelius Helenmenus (321) indieates that Room 7, 
which, like 6, was replastered, was still used for graffiti at least as 
late as the second half of the second century. 

Although Castrén is careful in his collection of material, he is 
surprisingly fanciful in his analysis. Correctly rejecting those who 
cite every instance of graffiti in the Domus Tiberiana as evidence 
that the praetorian guard was quartered in the rooms, he argues that 
the graffiti indicate two stages in the use of the chambers. The 
numerals, in his opinion, represent accounts of the imperial fiscus: 
e. g., graffiti no. 245, 19 a(ccepi) and nos. 190-91, Ad me<n>saxm> 
delatu<m> V p (ondo) HS est, with roughly the same phrase written 
below it in Greek letters. In the earliest period, these chambers thus 
served as offices of the fiscus. After later construction rendered 
them unsuitable for office use, they were storerooms for luxury 
goods which were under the control of the fiscus. 

Leaving aside the problem of how early and in what way the 
imperial fiscus was involved in the luxury trade, the reviewer finds 
this theory, which would have the fiscus keep its accounts by random 
scratches on the wall, much less plausible than the old idea that these 
rooms served the imperial guard (Lugli, Roma antica, pp. 191, 482; 
and Blake, Roman Construction, IT pp. 116-17, who followed Tea, 
Bollettino darte, 1 [1922], 356-66, and suggested that the suite 
of rooms in the Domitianic structure below the northern corner of 
the Palatine served as the headquarters of the praetorian guards. So, 
too, more recently, Tamm, Palatium and Auditorium, pp. 79-85). 
These Palatine inscriptions differ in no way from other graffiti con- 
taining small accounts common in Pompeii, Ostia, and elsewhere. 
The reviewer can picture guardsmen or domestic servants keeping 
casual accounts of one sort or another in this fashion; he cannot 
conjure up an image of the imperial fiscus doing the same. 

Lilins’ sketch of the building phases of the Domus Tiberiana is 
intended solely as an introduction to the graffiti. Even in these terms 
it is not satisfactory. Too little is known of the two major excava- 
tions of the Domus Tiberiana: that of the Farnese Duke of Parma 
in 1720-30 and Pietro Rossa in 1861-63 (on the Farnese excavations, 
see Ch. Hülsen, Römische Mitteilungen, 10 [1895], 252-76, which 
should be added to Lilius’ bibliography). Yet Lilius has often 
failed to make the reader aware of the available material, Three 
examples may suffice. Following Tamm (Palatium and Auditorium, 
p. 64), he states that no evidence of Tiberian construction is visible 
on the Germalus. He thus dismisses without mention the view of 
Ashby, Van Deman, and Lugli that considerable evidence of such 
construction is still to be seen behind the Domitianie façade above 
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the Clivus Victoriae (see Strong, Papers of the British School in 
Rome, 7 [1914], 118-19, n. 1; Van Deman, AJA 16 [1912], 
397-99; Lugli, La tecnica edilizia romana, I, pp. 588-89). Without 
discussion, the Cryptoporticus is attributed to Nero, and the reader 
is not informed that Lugh’s date has been challenged (e. g., by Van 
Deman. See Wadsworth, Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome, 4 [1924], 44, n. 2. Reference should also be made to 
Blake, Roman Construction, II, p. 48 and Van Essen, La topographie 
de.la Domus Aurea Neronis, p. 22, who argued that the masonry 
confirms a Neronian date for the entire Crypteporticus). Citing only 
Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom, p. 151, Lilius assigns the rooms 
off the Clivus Victoriae to Domitian and the structures which span 
the street to Hadrian. The reader should be referred to Van Deman, 
whose study of the construction has made this attribution commonly 
accepted, and to the few brick stamps which have been recorded 
(Van Deman, AJA 28 [1924], 397-98; Jordon-Hiilsen, Topo- 
graphie der Stadt Rom, I, iii, pp. 78-79, n. 96). Lugli (Tecnica, I, 
pp. 60-63), however, has attributed the great arches over the Clivus 
Victoriae to Trajan. 

The questions which the reviewer has raised concerning Castrén’s 
interpretation of some of the graffiti should not obscure the fact 
that, by carefully collecting and publishing this material, Castrén has 
performed an important service for Roman epigraphy. Moreover, 
Lilius’ detailed and accurate description of the barrel-vaulted rooms 
on the SW side has placed every student of the topography of the 
Palatine in his debt. 


J. R. FEARS. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF COPY. 


For many years manuscripts accepted for publication in AJP 
were styled according to rules which now appear to be different 
from those adopted by most other learned periodicals in the 
field of classical studies. 

The Editors think it would simplify matters for everybody if 
these rules were changed in accordance with the practice 
generally followed today. 

This is the first issue in which some changes are made. They 
are set out below, together with a few general remarks. Con- 
tributors are urged to read them. 


1. Manuscripts should be typed in double or triple spacing. 
Ample margins should be left. Footnotes should be typed on 
separate sheets at the end of the article, in double spacing, with 
triple space left between the notes. 


2. An accumulation of footnotes (especially very short ones) 
should be avoided. Many references can easily be embodied into 
the text. 


3. All references should be checked. 


4. The address to which the author wishes proof to be sent 
should appear at the top of the first page. 


5. Use Arabic rather than Roman numerals, except when 
citing volumes of modern works and volumes of collections (IG, 
CIL, CAH), where Roman numerals are commonly used. 


6. Italicize titles of classical works and modern books and 
periodicals. Italicize single words (but not whole passages) in 
any foreign language. 

7. Use quotation marks for titles of articles in periodicals 
or encyclopedias and chapters from books. 


8. In quoting ancient authors and works use the abbreviations 
of the Ozford Classical Dictionary. For Greek authors and 
works not included there consult the Greek-English Lexicon of 
Liddell-Scott-Jones. For Latin authors and works not listed in 
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OCD? consult the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. For all periodicals 
listed in TAPA 101 (1970) v-vi and AJA 74 (1970) 1-8 use 
the abbreviations suggested there; for all others consult L’ Année 
philologique. 

9. Authors will normally receive galley proof only. They 
should read it at once, correct any misprints (but make no un- 
necessary changes) and send it back. It is absolutely essential for 
the Journal to have corrected proof back without delay and with 
a strict minimum of corrections. Every delay threatens the pub- 
lication schedule, and every alteration increases printing costs. 
The Hditors and the Secretary always read proof, but the re- 
sponsibility for any uncorrected error rests with the author. 


10. The MLA Style Sheet (Second Edition, 1970) will be 
helpful in all matters not covered above. It contains the symbols 
used in proofreading. The methods of transliterating inscrip- 
tions and papyri are explained by Sterling Dow Conventions in 
Editing (1969). 


11. The Editors have the right to suggest changes in the 
interest of clarity and brevity. 


Pees 3. 
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CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


Catullus 55.6-10 im Magni simul ambulatione 
femellas omnes, amice, prendi, 
quas uultu uidi tamen sereno. 
łț auelte ¢ sic ipse flagitabam, 
Camerium mihi, pessimae puellae. 


Catullus complains in this piece with humorous urgency that he 
has been looking everywhere for his friend Camerius without 
success. Here we have his (alleged) fruitless appeal to the 
women of the town, one or the other of whom might be supposed 
to know Camerius’ whereabouts or actually be in possession of 
him at this time. auelte at the beginning of line 9 is corrupt. 
What should stand in its place? 


sic... flagitabam must be a parenthesis; so that what pre- 
cedes it must be the opening of the sentence that continues 
Camervum mihi, pessimae puellae. The accusative Camerium 
awaiting a governing verb, the vocative puellae, and the mean- 
ing of flagifabam in the parenthesis—all these combine to 
make it virtually certain that the sentence began with a 
verb of command, entreaty or enquiry. The tone given by 
flagitabam and by the epithet pessimae applied to the persons 
addressed, makes it very unlikely that any part of a verb less 
forthright in its effect than an imperative can be in question. 
But second person plural imperatives have short final or penulti- 
mate vowels; and the metre here requires three long syllables 
before sic. This leaves us needing two long syllables and an 
elided vowel, together with a long monosyllable that can make 
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elision before it, to fill the space now occupied by auelte and 
provide an imperative of command, entreaty or enquiry. These 
are not easy conditions to fulfill. 

A combination that would fulfill them is a, cette huc - sic etc. 
The plural imperative cette occurs a number of times in Ennius, 
Plautus and Accius, and Nonius (84.31) quotes from Accius’ 
Melanippus an example which runs Oeneum aliquis cette in 
conspectum, with the explanation that cette means dicite or date. 
The value of the word is thus exactly right for our Catullan 
passage; it can take a person for object; and the fact that it is 
not exemplified in surviving literature later than Accius neither 
proves nor implies that it was not in colloquial use in Catullus’ 
day. The tone of cette’s much more familiar singular cédo can 
be of command, expostulation or appeal—always with a cer- 
tain briskness; and the combination supposed here, cette huc ... 
mihi, has its parallel in Plautus Menaechmi 265 cedodum huc 
miht (where marsuppium is object). As for exclamatory a, 
that is appropriate to entreaty or expostulation, as can be seen 
from Plautus Mostellaria 577 a, gere morem mihi; Terence 
Hecyra 697-98 a, redduc uxorem; Andria 872-73 a, rem potius 
dic ipsam ac mitte male loqui, 

The suggestion then is that Catullus wrote 


a, cette huec—sic ipse (siue usque) flagitabam— 
Camerium mihi, pessimae puellae. 


The word cette from its unfamiliarity to copyists would be sure 
to invite corruption ; and I see it suggested in CQ 21 (1971) 186 
that the tradition’s welte may have been influenced by 
uultu in the preceding line. Be that as it may, no restoration 
can be absolutely certain; and the question is whether this one 
can be considered reasonably probable, given the sense that it 
makes and the difficult conditions that it fulfils. 


Catullus 64,818-21 ante pedes autem candentis mollia lanae 
uellera uirgati custodibant calathisci. 
haec tum clarisona pellentes uellera uoce 
talia diuino fuderunt carmine fata... 


In this description of the Fates, sitting with baskets full of 
wool at their feet and singing as they spin away at their ever- 
lasting task, the word pellentes given in line 320 by the manu- 
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scripts makes no sense and is generally agreed to be corrupt. A 
popular emendation has been wellentes, supposed to indicate the 
drawing down of the wool from the distaff in the process of 
spinning. But leaving aside the fact that the wellera in mind 
appear from the recurrence of the word in lines 319 and 320 
to include the wool in the baskets as well as the wool on the 
distaffs, there is the consideration that uellentes would suggest 
a jerking movement not at all appropriate to the gentle pull 
required in spinning, which has been described only a little 
earlier (in lines 312-18) by the words dextera tum leuitter 
deducens fila supinis / formabat digitis. 

A better emendation might be pernentes, ‘ spinning steadily 
away at’ or ‘spinning their way through,’ which would fit well 
with the circumstance that the wool still in the baskets is ap- 
parently involved in the process. The compound perneo occurs, 
again with reference to the Fates’ spinning, in Martial 1.88.9, 
where the tense is perfect and the sense is that of spinning the 
thread (of a man’s life) to its end. But compounds of per- can 
of course indicate continuous action, or progress through a task, 
just as well as the bringing of a process to its conclusion; cf. 
perseuerare, percurrere, pernegare, perpotare etc. 

An alternative that I have heard suggested is carpentes, per- 
haps somewhat less likely palaeographically and also less apt to 
the wool in the baskets than pernentes; but yielding excellent 
sense and a good alliterative pattern. carpebant has been used 
earlier of the spinning process at line 310 in this same poem. 


Catullus 68.27-30 
quare quod scribis Veronae turpe Catullo (siue Catulle) 
esse, quod hic quisquis de meliore nota 
frigida deserto tepefactet (siue tepefactat) membra cubili, 
id Mani (siue mi Alli), non est turpe, magis miserum est. 


The uncertainties of detail indicated by the brackets above can 
be disregarded for the purposes of the argument which follows. 

In the passage quoted Catullus is replying to a friend who 
in the course of a letter has told him that it is not to Catullus’ 
credit that he (Catullus) should be at Verona (where in fact 
he is) at the present time, for a reason indicated in the clause 
quod... „ cubili in lines 28-29. In this clause hic is generally 
assumed to be the adverb of place (‘here’), and on this as- 
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sumption two alternative interpretations of the clause are offered. 

According to one view, Catullus is recalling the friend’s reason 
in oratio obliqua: in which case hic means ‘at Verona’ (where 
Catullus is), and the quod clause is alleged to affirm that in that 
provincial environment no person of superior quality can find a 
worthy partner to keep him warm in bed. 

According to the other view Catullus begins in the middle 
of line 2% (with the word Veronae) to quote his friend’s words 
in oratio recta: in which case hic means where the friend is 
(Rome or Baiae or whatever place we like to suppose), and the 
quod clause affirms that in this place from which the friend is 
writing each and every person of superior quality is warming 
himself in the bed (presumably Lesbia’s) which the poet has 
left vacant by his absence. 

A difficulty about the first of these interpretations is that it 
is extremely hard (some would say quite impossible) to extract 
from the words of the quod clause the meaning that they are 
said to convey. A difficulty about the second of the interpreta- 
tions is that the break into oratio recta which it supposes is very 
extraordinary ; and further that it requires us to imagine, either 
that the friend has written to Catullus in elegiacs, or that 
Catullus has versified his friend’s words before quoting them 
in direct speech as coming from the friend’s own lips. 

What is now suggested is that hic in line 28 is not the adverb 
of place, meaning ‘here,’ but the nominative of the demonstra- 
tive, meaning ‘this (person)’. We are to suppose that Catullus’ 
friend has written to him that quidam de meliore nota (‘a certain 
person of superior quality’) is warming himself in the bed that 
the poet’s absence has left vacant. The person in question is 
thus described, instead of being named, for reasons of discre- 
tion common enough in correspondence: cf. for instance Pliny 
Ep. 8.22.4 nuper quidam — sed melius coram ... ete. Catullus 
in his reply is quoting his friend’s statement in oratio obliqua; 
and it is to the friend’s phrase quidam de meliore nota that 
Catullus’ phrase hic quisquis de meliore nota refers. It means 
‘this person——whoever he is—of superior quality (that your letter 
speaks of)’. Given the context that we are supposing, this 
would be the natural and obvious meaning of Catullus’ words, 
but some points in them will bear annotation. 
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1. The demonstrative hic (rather than iste) is perfectly ap- 
propriate here, because it is regularly said of ‘that which we 
both know of’—as for instance in Cicero Verr. 2.1.61 haec 
duo signa pulcherrima quae nunc ad impluutum tuum stant— 
and because moreover the letter, being physically present to 
Catullus, has brought the person mentioned into the normal area 
of reference of this demonstrative. (For anyone interested in 
the use of demonstratives Propertius 2.9.23, 24, 26, 28 are also 
instructive. ) 


2. quisquis here is not quisquis=—' anyone who. . >, but 
guisquis==’ whoever (he is)’. Ellipsis of the verb with quisquis 
(or quicumque) in this sense is quite often found, e.g., in 
Catullus 1.8 quidquid hoc libelli; Pliny Ep. 8.22.4 quisquis 
ule, qualiscumque —sdleatur; Virgil Aeneid 1.330 sis felix 
nostrumque leues, quaecumque, laborem; Lucan 8.642 sed, 
quisquis, in istud / a superis immisse caput ... nescis, crudelis, 
ubi ipsa / uiscera sint Magni; Ovid Met. 6.618-19 magnum, 
quodcumque paraut; / quid sit, adhuc dubito. 


3. de meliore nota: meaning and construction are conve- 
niently illustrated by Seneca Hp. 110.1 unicuique nostrum 
paedagogum dari deum, non quidem ordinarium sed hunc in- 
ferioris notae, ex eorum numero quos Ovidius ait de plebe deos. 


4. There are two possible ways of reading quisquis in relation 
to the rest of the phrase in which it stands. One can read it 
as a clause in parenthesis (‘whoever he is-’), taking htc... de 
meliore nota like illum ... cum armis aureis in Plautus Mil. 
16. The parenthetic quisquis in our passage is then like the 
parenthetic quodcumque in Aeneid 9.28% huius quodcumque 
pericli. Or one can suppose, what seems probable, that in a 
word-group of this kind guisquis, ‘whoever he is’ comes to be 
felt as a substantive, yielding ‘ this whoever-he-is (this unnamed 
someone) of superior quality.’ The substantival use of quisquis 
in our passage is then like the substantival use of quicquid in 
Cicero Att. 14.12.38 de Bruto utique quicquid (‘something at 
least, no matter what’) perhaps also that of quidquid and 
quodcumque in Propertius 2.1.15 and Ovid Met. 6.618-19. But 
the meaning is the same, whichever way the words are put to- 
gether. 
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For anyone who holds that Catullus 68.1-40 and 41-160 be- 
long together as parts of a single poem, the interpretation of 
lines 27-30 recommended here offers what may be a considerable 
attraction, in that it is compatible with lines 135-36 quae tamen 
etsi uno non est contenta Catullo,/ rara verecundae furta feremus 
erae. 


Catullus 116.7-8 l 
contra nos tela ista tua euitbimus + amithat (siue amicta) 
at fixus nostris tu dabis supplicium. 


In this concluding couplet of Catullus complaint to Gellius 
about the later’s persistent attacks, the end of the hexameter, as 
transmitted, is obviously corrupt. An emendation that is some- 
times favoured, contra nos tela ista tua euitabimus acta, will 
not do; partly because of the undue prominence that it gives to 
the idle acta, and the fact that in any case the whole epithet 
contra nos .. . acta is otiose and adds nothing useful to what 
is better said by tela ista tua alone; but also for the more specific 
reason that contra in Latin, according to the fairly copious evi- 
dence of the TALL, is limited in its usage in much the same 
way as is ‘against’ in English. That is to say, one may march 
against, fight against, raise one’s hand against, but not shoot 
‘against or otherwise discharge missiles against, another person. 
And similarly it appears that one does not discharge missiles 
contra a person in Latin. contra thus has no function here as 
a preposition; and as it also has no function as a connective 
relating the couplet to what has gone before, it is presumably 
corrupt. 

What is needed in the hexameter of this couplet is some in- 
dication that Catullus can quite easily parry or evade the attacks 
of his adversary, to contrast with the confident assertion in the 
pentameter that his own ripostes will go home. And as fairly 
numerous references (several quoted in Fordyce’s note on this 
passage, and also ad Herennium 4.55, Livy 25.6, Petronius 
Satyricon 80, Tacitus Hist. 5.22) show that to use a piece of 
one’s clothing to make a shield or screen was a standard way 
of improvising a defence, one is no doubt right to adopt the old 
and palaeographically obvious conjecture euttamus amictu at 
the end of line 7. 

But amictu needs something to go with it and define the way 
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in which it will be used. This suggests that we should read 
contorto at the beginning of the line in place of the apparently 
corrupt contra nos. For in ad Herennium 4.55 it is said of 
Scipio Nasica, as he leads the attack on Gracchus, that contorta 
toga celerius ire coepit; and as this appears in Valerius. Maximus’ 
version of the story (3.2.17) as laewam manum inde parte togae 
circumdedit it is plain that the action is the same or similar 
to that meant by paludamento circa laeuum. bracchium iniorto, 
intorto circa bracchium palliolo, torta circa bracchia ueste etc. 
in the various passages referred to above. The emended couplet 
would then read 


contorto tela ista tua euitamus amictu: 
at fixus nostris tu dabis supplicium. 


Odes 1.1.19-22 est qui nec ueteris pocula Massici 
nec partem solido demere de die 
spernit, nunc uiridi membra sub arbuto 
stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae. 


This description of the life of ease preferred by some men comes 
in a list of various dominant preoccupations, and we expect to be 
told that the people who prefer it are thoroughgoing in the 
pursuit of their preference. This hardly appears (notwithstand- 
ing Catullus 47.5-6 wos conuiuia lauta sumptuose / de die facitis, 
and Plautus Asinaria 825 de die potare) if partem here means 
simply ‘a part, especially as the value then naturally given 
to partem solido demere de die would be ‘ break into the day’s 
entirety, which is a weak expression not necessarily implying 
more than a very slight encroachment of pleasure on business 
hours. 

We expect the life of ease to be described here in the stronger 
terms that we encounter elsewhere in Horace: Satires 2.8.3 de 
medio potare die; Epistles 1.14.42 quem (scis) bibulum media 
de luce Falernt; and cf. Odes 3.28.5 ff. inclinare meridiem sentis 
et... parcis deripere amphoram korreo ete.; and cf. again 
Porphyrion’s note on Odes 2.7.6 diem mero fregi— ‘pro eo quod 
est diutst, ut a sexta hora significet se saepe epulatos.’ The type 
of the man who lives for ease and pleasure is the man who 
spends half the day over his wine. 

We also expect solido to contribute to emphasize the extent of 
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the time devoted to vinous refreshment and idle ease, with a 
value such as we find in Juvenal 11.205 quamuis solida hora 
supersit | ad sextam, or Statius Silvae 4.3.36-37 at nunc quae 
solidum diem terebat /horarum (est) uia facta via duarum. 
But this requires that there be expressed in the sentence some 
definite and substantial period of time to which the value given 
by solido can attach itself. 

In short, the signs are that partem solido demere de die 
should here mean ‘spend half the whole day.’ That strictly this 
ought to be ‘spend full half the day’ is not of consequence, for 
in phrases of this kind the adjective gets easily transferred, in 
Latin as in English. The big question is whether partem with- 
out the addition of dimidiam or the like, can here acquire from 
its context the meaning ‘half.’ It is suggested that the cumula- 
tive evidence of a number of other contexts does authorize such 
an interpretation. The evidence is as follows. 


1. In Tacitus Annals 2.48 it is given as an instance of 
liberality on the part of Tiberius that he surrendered to another 
person the estate of a rich man who had died, quamquam ipse 
heres in parte legeretur. A definite and substantial fraction 
seems necessary to make the point and that could only be a half. 


2. In Tacitus Annals 3.17 a motion with reference to the 
estate of Piso runs partem bonorum publicandam, pars ut On. 
Pisoni filio concederetur; and similar terms are used with 
reference to the property of Sosia in Annals 4.20. Formal 
proposals of this kind must surely have been precise; in which 
case pars again must be a half. 


3. In Livy 6.37.12 Sextius and Licinius propose that decemuiri 
sacris faciundis be appointed tla ut pars ex plebe, pars ex 
patribus fiat; and the outcome in 42.2 is that there are ap- 
pointed guingue patrum, quinque plebis. As the whole context 
has been concerned with the plebeian demand for parity, it 
is at least extremely probable that the equal distribution achieved 
in the event was in the terms of the original proposal, and that 
accordingly pars in 37.12 means ‘half.’ If so, the meaning does 
not depend on the duplication of the word in that passage 
(pars... pars...), since when the law is passed in 42.2 it is 
referred to as a law de decemuiris sacrorum ex parte de plebe 
creandis. 
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4, In Livy 2.13.9 Porsenna, impressed by the courage of the 
hostage Cloelia, is moved to magnanimity and volunteers to 
free some of her fellow-hostages in compliment to her: wirginem 
parte obsidum se donare dixit; ipsa quos uellet eligeret. In 
giving her a choice thus he must have limited the number of 
hostages that he was willing to free so that parte must indicate 
a definite quantity, and once again we have apparently pars— 
‘half? 


5. In Odes 1.3.8 Horace speaks of a friend as animae 
dimidium meae; and Ovid in Tristia 1.2.43-44 says with refer- 
ence to his wife that quoniam caret illa periclo / dimidia certe 
parte superstes ero. It is natural to suppose that in Odes 2.17.5 
te meae .. . partem animae and Tristia 4.10.32 coepi parte 
carere mei (of his brother’s death) the meaning is the same. 


6. In Metamorphoses 5.453 Ovid relates how the rude boy 
jeers at Ceres when she is drinking greedily of the meal-sprinkled 
posset that the kind old woman has given her to relieve her 
thirst; and how Ceres in anger throws the contents of her mug 
over the boy, who is turned into a lizard. The description of 
the goddess’ angry reaction runs (Metamorphoses 5.453-54) 


offensa est, neque adhuc epota parte loquentem 
cum liquido mixta perfudit diua polenta. 


In this it is perhaps possible to take non adhuc epota parte as 
instrumental and in apposition to the following cum liquido 
mista... polenta; but the sentence runs more naturally if it 
is ablative absolute—in which case the meaning will be ‘and, 
with more than half her drink yet unconsumed, while he was 
still speaking she flung the mixture of wine and meal all over 
him.’ 

y, In Ovid Tristia 3.3.6 et plus in nostro pectore parte tenes 
the meaning of plus parte must surely be ‘more than a half 
(share)’, as also in Tristia 5.10.29 and in the other passages 
cited by Munro in his note on Lucretius 2.200. 

8. The above are all passages in which the context invites us 
to set a definite value on pars, and such definite value will 
naturally be ‘half? Rather different are two passages in which 
pars has to mean an indefinite but large fraction of a whole, 
and that in a hyperbolic figure of speech, Presumably thig 
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usage presupposes as its origin the usage pars= ‘half,’ arising 
from it in the same way as in English figurative colloquialisms 
such as ‘I lay awake for half the night’ arise from the normal 
use of ‘half’ to express a definite fraction. In Tacitus Dialogus 
39.4 a speaker recalls the stimulus afforded to oratory in earlier 
days, when court-cases engaged the interest of huge audiences — 
cum clientelae quoque ac tribus et municipiorum legationes ac 
pars Italiae periclitantibus adsisteret; here pars Italiae must 
mean ‘half Italy’ in our colloquial sense of ‘half? Similarly 
in Ovid Metamorphoses 15.513 it is said of the monstrous 
bull that emerges from the sea and scares the horses of Hip- 
polytus that naribus et patulo partem maris euomit ore where 
it seems certain that we have a hyperbole (‘half the ocean’) 
and not a bathos (‘some sea-water’). 

In the line of Horace from which this discussion arose ‘half 
the whole day’ will of course be said without any intention on 
the poet’s part to be mathematically exact. 


Odes 1.2.13-16 uidimus flauum Tiberim retortis 
litore Etrusco uiolenter undis 
ire deiectum monumenta regis 
templaque Vestae. 


The ode in which these lines occur can be seen from internal 
evidence to have been composed within a year or two of 29 B.C. 
Taking his cue (presumably) from some severe incidence of 
stormy weather at the time, the poet looks back, and in his 
opening three stanzas gloomily recalls how for too long now 
Jupiter has sent snow and hail and lightning to afflict the Ro- 
mans and seemingly to menace the world with the threat of 
some impending catastrophe. Then in two stanzas (of which 
that printed above is the first) he recalls a sensational flooding 
of the Tiber, itself also a terrifying portent. And then he con- 
cludes this catalogue of woes by recalling in one stanza the 
shame and horror of the civil wars. 

The mention of the flooding of the Tiber presents a problem, 
in that Dio Cassius, who records portents with great regularity 
in his history of this period, records no flooding of the Tiber 
between 54 B.C. and 27 B.C. It is very hard to credit that he 
or his source would have omitted to notice so spectacular a 
phenomenon as the one that Horace describes. But 54 B.C. 
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was twenty-five years or so before this ode was written. And 
the flood of 27 B. C. can hardly be in question, since Dio (53.20) 
specifically says that it occurred on the very night after Octavian 
received the title of Augustus, and that it was interpreted as 
an omen most favourable to him; whereas the flooding in 
Horace’s poem is treated as highly inauspicious. 

The purpose of this note is to suggest that the flooding of 54 
B.C. may after all be the event referred to, despite the long 
space of time that separates it from the composition of the ode. 
Horace was born in 65 B.C. and came to Rome as a child to 
go to school. Childhood’s memories are vivid. And the flood of 
54 B. C. could well be looked back to as a portent that marked 
the beginning of a series of evil events that had continued al- 
most ever since, the disaster at Carrhae in 53 B. C., the outbreak 
of civil war in 49 B.C., and all the battles between citizens 
that followed for the next eighteen years. It will be noted that 
uidimus in line 18 above is appropriate to any point in the 
memory of a generation, remote or near (cf. Livy Praefatio 
5... malorum quae nostra tot per annos uidit aetas) and when 
a few lines later Horace proceeds (21-24) 


audiet ciues acuisse ferrum 
quo graues Persae melius perirent, 
audiet pugnas uitio parentum 

rara iuuentus... 


he is returning in memory to the outbreak of the civil wars 
in 49 B.C., and perhaps (since acuisse ferrum seems to be 
distinguished from pugnas as an earlier phase) to the time before 
when war was threatening; while quo graues Persae melius 
perirent evidently contains a reminder of the awful event of 
58 B.C, 

That the flood recalled may be that of 54 B.C. gains some 
further credibility from the fact that Dio in his account of that 
inundation alone mentions two circumstances that correspond 
with particulars in Horace’s description here: he says (39.61) 
that one conjectured reason of its happening was that a wind 
from the sea had checked the outflow of the river at its estuary 
(cf. lines 18-14 here), and that a number of houses collapsed, 
both at the time and later, because of the effect of the water 
on their fabric (cf. lines 15-16 here, which appear to say that 
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the Regia and the temple of Vesta were menaced, not necessarily 
that they were destroyed). 

It also perhaps deserves remark that Dio (50.8; 47.40; 45.17; 
42.26; 41.14) records a destructive storm in 82 B. C. and pre- 
vious occasions in 42 B.C., 43 B.C., 48 B.O. and 49 B.C. 
when temples of Jupiter on the Palatine or the Capitol itself 
were struck by lightning—all these events being taken as 
portents and causing great alarm. When therefore Horace in 
the first four stanzas now under discussion refers first to storm, 
and then to lightning striking sacred arces, and then to the 
sensational flooding of the Tiber, it may well be that his thought 
is in fact moving back over a series of portentous events that 
bridged the interval of time between 29 B.C., approximate date 
of our ode, and 54 B.C., date of the famous flood. 


Odes 2.18.29-31 nulla certior tamen 
rapacis Orci fine destinata 
aula dinitem manet 
erum. 


In the lines preceding this passage Horace has been speaking of 
the extravagant constructions of a rich man, who, to build him- 
self a palatial mansion, thrusts piers of masonry out into the 
sea, and on land expels his poorer neighbours from their homes. 
Such grandiose constructions are described elsewhere by Horace 
as regiae moles (2.15.1-2) ; and of the prudent man who shuns 
such ambitions it is said (2.10.8) that he caret inuidenda sobrius 
aula. 

With ‘the construction of such an aula the rich man is busy. But 
more certainly in prospect for him, we are told, is an aula other 
that the one he is building. What this other aula is appears from 
3.11.15-16, where Cerberus is immanis . . . tanitor aulae. It is 
the dread mansion of the god of the underworld, who is called 
by Propertius (4.11.5) fuscae ... deus aulae. 

How are we to construe Horace’s sentence? If we try to take 
fine Orci as ablative of comparison after certior we run into 
great difficulties. And so we do also if we supply aulā (ablative) 
with destinaia as ablative of comparison after certior and try to 
make fine Orci an instrumental attached to destinatd. 

On the other hand it is possible to get exactly the sense that is 
needed in the context by supplying auld (as ablative of com- 
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parison after certior) with rapacis Orci, and setting apart and 
taking together fine destinatā in the sense ‘at his fated end.’ 
The aula that awaits the rich man with such certainty is the 
aula of Orcus, the fusca aula over which in Propertius that god 
presides. And the passage as a whole can be translated: ‘ But 
no mansion more surely than that of all-devouring Orcus awaits 
the rich lord at his destined end.’ 

The construction supposed in the above, requiring aulā to be 
supplied with the genitive rapacis Orci, is quite legitimate. One 
can compare for instance Propertius 2.8.28 et sua cum miserae 
permiscuit ossa puellae, where ossibus has to be supplied from 
the context with the genitive puellae. Or, more exactly parallel 
to our present passage, Lucan 1.456 et Taranis Scythicae non 
mitior ara Dianae; where (whether Taranis be possessive genitive 
with ard, or nominative with ara in apposition to it) we are 
obliged to supply arā with Scythicae Dianae as ablative of com- 
parison after mitior. 

A difficulty may be felt in that in our present passage we are 
required to read fine destinata with faint pauses before and after 
it; and that we are required to supply an ablative with rapacis 
Orci while separating from those words an ablative that im- 
mediately follows in the text. But the fact is that Horace does 
not always feel obliged to spare his readers effort of this kind. 
For instance in 3.6.13 paene occupatam seditionibus / deleurt 
urbem Dacus et Aethiops one naturally at a first reading con- 
nects paene with the verbal occupatam that immediately follows, 
until the end of the sentence corrects one’s first impression. And 
to make a light punctuation here before and after fine destinaté 
comes easily, I find, once one has tried it, 


Odes 8.23.17-20 immunis aram si tetigit manus 
non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
molliuit auersos Penates 
farre pio et saliente mica. 


Those who are content to follow the scholiast in supposing that 
immunis here means immunis scelerum may welcome the follow- 
ing reflections: 

1. The fact that this usage is not elsewhere exemplified in 
extant literature does not prove that it did not exist. 
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2. The supposed use of the adjective in a special sense, with 
ellipsis of the qualifying word originally neeđed to give it that 
sense, has a clear parallel in the case of impotens. 

3. The resulting sentiment has a close parallel in Persius 
2.73-75 compositum ws fasque animo sanctosque recessus/ mentis 
et mcoctum generoso pectus honesto: / haec cedo ut admoueam 
templis et farre litabo. To be sure, the idea is applied by the 
two poets with a difference of emphasis: Persius is preaching 
the importance of virtue, while Horace is reassuring Phidyle 
that expensive offerings are unnecessary in her case. But the 
idea is the same. And it is perfectly natural for Horace to make 
it the basis of the reassurance he is offering to Phidyle, conveying 
thereby the implication that she is a good woman and that he 
knows it. 


4. There is surely some real difficulty in supposing that 
Horace, a careful and laborious artist, has said that if a hand 
that brings no gift has touched the altar even a very small gift 
from it placates the gods. 


Odes 4.3.21-24 totum muneris hoe tui est 
quod monstror digito praetereuntium 
Romanae fidicen lyrae; 
quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est. 


The poet is thanking his Muse for her favours. spiro in line 24 
is generally taken by recent editors and commentators (though 
not by all readers) as meaning in effect ‘I have inspiration.’ 
But this value for the word does not appear to be exemplified 
elsewhere. On the other hand a well-attested value of spiro 
is ‘be alive’? : e.g., Propertius 4.7.11 uocem misit adhuc 
spirantis (Cynthia’s ghost); Ovid Heroides 5.29 cum Parts 
Oenone poterit spirare relicta . . . (in Paris’ vow of fidelity 
cut on a tree); Cicero Mul. 91 qui ab (against) eo spirante 
forum putant potuisse defendi, cuius non restiterit cadaveri curia. 
A natural meaning of line 24 is thus ‘that I live and please 
(if indeed I please) is your doing.’ And this meaning is both 
explained and confirmed by Ovid Tristia 4.10.121-22, where 
Ovid also, like Horace here, is thanking his Muse: tu miht, 
quod rarum est, uiuo sublime dedisti / nomen, ab exequiis quod 
dare fama solet. Martial echoes the sentiment in 3.95.7-8 
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notumque per oppida nomen / non expectato dat mihi fama rogo. 
The force of the et in Horace’s sentence is of course something 
more than merely connective, and belongs to the same class as 
do examples such as Catullus 29.9 haec widebis et feres? or 
Cicero de Oratore 3.86 magister hic Samnitium summa iam 
senectute est et quotidie commentatur. 


Aeneid 6.739-47 
ergo exercentur poenis ueterumque malorum 
supplicia expendunt: aliae panduntur inanes 
suspensae ad uentos, aliis sub gurgite uasto 
infectum eluitur scelus aut exuritur igni 
(quisque suos patimur manis; exinde per amplum 
mittimur Elysium et pauci laeta arua tenemus), 
donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
concretam exemit labem, purumque relinquit 
aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


In the parenthesis which interrupts this account of the purga- 
tion of the souls after death, the word exinde is commonly 
taken as meaning ‘thereafter,’ which meaning indeed it very 
often does bear. But this has the very awkward consequence 
of bringing in what is to be the experience of some souls after 
purgation while the process of purgation and its effect are still 
being described and the description is still very far from being 
finished. 

What is wanted in the parenthesis is surely an exception to the 
general law requiring purgation, to apply to Anchises and other 
distinguished occupants of Elysium whom Virgil has told us 
about a few lines earlier in his story (637-63). 

And such is in fact the meaning of the parenthesis if we take 
exinde not in its commoner temporal sense but in its less com- 
mon selective sense. This sense is exemplified in Aulus Gellius 
9.4.5, where after recalling a lucky purchase of curious 
books the writer continues in legendo carpsi exinde (i. e., ex tis) 
quaedam. And it is paralleled by the corresponding use of simple 
inde in passages such as Terence Adelphi 47, where Micio 
speaking of his brother’s two sons says inde (i.e. ex tis) ego 
hunc maiorem adoptaui mihi; or Ovid Pont. 2.2.22, where 
Messalinus’ devotion to the imperial house is such, says the 
poet, that te laedi cum quis laeditur inde putas. 

With evinde thus understood (as meaning here ex tis or ex 
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nobis according as one imagines the point of view, and in any 
case as indicating a selection from among the spirits of the 
departed), one can perhaps take pauci as subject both of 
mittumur and of tenemus, by a construction apo koinou. But it 
can alternatively be left in apposition (‘a chosen few’), and the 
subject of both verbs can be extracted from evinde itself; the 
construction then being of the kind exemplified in Cicero Nat. 
D. 2.125, where it is said that when cranes are flying a long 
distance in formation and the leading crane needs a rest, in 
etus locum succedit ex iis quae acquierunt; or in Tacitus 
Annals 2.60.8, where we hear how Germanicus’ sightseeing in 
Egyptian Thebes brought him to some ancient inscriptions, 
wussusque e senioribus patrium sermonem interpretari referebat 
habitasse quondam septingenta milia aetate militari. 

On this interpretation a chosen few are exempted from the 
process of purgation and proceed directly to Elysium. This 
makes the parenthesis in lines 743-44 an obviously useful and 
intelligible expedient, and accords with what we should expect 
to be Roman sentiment about souls pre-eminently distinguished 
by virtue and achievement. And so too Plato Gorgias 523. 
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Most of the substance of these notes was presented as a paper to the 
Cambridge Philological Society early in 1971, and some of it a year 
previously to the Society’s Oxford counterpart. I have to thank members 
of both societies for criticisms and suggestions which I have made use 
of above, very gratefully, but without separate acknowledgement. 


VIRGIL AND THE MYSTERY RELIGIONS. 


In his Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated on the Prin- 
ciples of a Religious Deist (2 vols., 1737 and 1741) Bishop 
Warburton proposed an interpretation of the Sixth Book of 
Virgil’s Aeneid which seems to be almost completely forgotten 
today.* None of the handbooks, none of the recent books on 
Virgil, none of the commentaries (not even Norden) seem to 
know of it, and yet this theory may provide the key to the 
understanding of Aeneas’ descent into the underworld. One of 
the reasons for this curious damnatio memoriae could be the 
character of Warburton’s book. It is full of bold and con- 
troversial ideas which are presented with considerable learning, 
but also in a dogmatic and sometimes presumptuous manner. 
This manner obviously annoyed Gibbon, the historian, who pub- 
lished in his youth a scathing review which he did not care to 
sign with his name.* It must have made a certain impression on 
the scholars of that time, for C. G. Heyne, the well-known editor. 
and commentator of Virgil, praises the anonymous author as 
doctus . . . et elegantissimus Britannus. In later years Gibbon 
himself admitted that he had treated a man who deserved his 
_esteem with contempt and regretted the “cowardly concealment” 
of his name in a personal attack.? 

The time has come for a fresh examination of Warburton’s 


* I have lectured on this topie several times, and I should like to 
thank my listeners at Johns Hopkins, Yale and Herbert Lehman for 
their interest and encouragement. i 

1 Gibbon, Critical Observations (1770). In the Memoirs of My Life 
(ed. from the.MSS by Georges A. Bonnard, New York 1969, pp. 144f.) 
he speaks more indulgently of the book but still maintains his basic 
objection. One of the best classical scholars of the time, John Jortin, 
also attacked Warburton in his Siw Dissertations on Various Subjects 
(1755). 

2 W. F. Jackson Knight (see below, n. 13) seems the only modern 
scholar who refers to Warburton. R. D. Williams, in: Greece and Rome, 
2nd ser. 11, 1964, p. 48 says that we can only speak “in the most non- 
technical sense of the word ... of the ‘initiation ritual’ of Aeneas.” 
He refers to W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion, 1952, pp. 
154f. and L.-A. Constans, L’Hndéide de Virgile, 1938, pp. 2088. 
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views. It should be said that he seems to have taken most of 
his material from the Hleusinia of Ioannes Meursius (1579- 
1639), and this was held against him at the time. But the idea 
which electrified the whole mass of evidence was his own, and 
we are concerned with the idea. It is also true that many of his 
arguments are specious. On the other hand, material which he 
could not have known seems to support his view. 

In the Sixth Book of the Aeneid Virgil’s hero, led by the 
Sibyl of Cumae, descends into the underworld to consult his 
father Anchises. The ceremonial of his entrance is elaborate, 
and as we follow him on his path the geography of Hades with 
its inhabitants unfolds before our eyes. How is it possible that 
a book which can be said to embody Virgil’s answer to the last 
questions ‘Whence do we come?’ and ‘ Where do we go?’ and 
‘What is the meaning of life?’ cannot dispense with the tra- 
ditional conglomerate of mythology? How much of this was 
still believed in Virgil’s time, by Virgil himself? 

The function of the book within the epic corresponds to that 
of Homer’s Nekyia—but what a change in mood and orchestra- 
tion! In six or seven centuries the anticipations of life after 
death had changed entirely. Homer’s Achilles had thought it 
better to be the hired man of a poor Greek farmer than to be 
king of the dead. There is none of this mood of hopelessness 
in Virgil’s Hades; only the great sitiners are being punished 
as they were in Greek mythology. But in six or seven centuries 
Homer’s dreary panorama of hell had been brightened. 

There were two main sources of light: Platonism and the 
Mystery Religions. Both forces are so complex that they cannot 
be defined here. Even in Virgil’s time there was no general 
agreement as to what Plato said, and the central message as 
well as the ritual of the various Mystery Religions was still 
a well-kept secret, though certain allusions which would mean 
nothing to ordinary people were apparently tolerated. We find 
such allusions in Pindar, in Sophocles, in Isocrates, in Cicero, 
in Apuleius, and though they are deliberately obscure or am- 
biguous, they all seem to point to a message of hope beyond 
extinction, and a promise of life everlasting. Such a message 
can also be found in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid. 

Pindar, for instance, praises in a famous fragment (137 
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Snell) the man who has “seen those things” before he de- 
scends into the underworld, for he “knows the end of life, and he 
knows its beginning, given by Zeus,” 
SA Bios Saris ay kev’ elo” td xOdv’, 
ode yey Biou teAeuray, 
oidey dé Sidadorov apydy. 


A passage from one of Sophocles’ lost plays (Fr. 719 Dindorf == 
837 Pearson) provides a parallel and a commentary: “ Thrice 
happy are those mortals who, having seen these rites, go into 
Hades; for they alone are alluwed to live there; to the rest 
all there is bad,” 
as TpiodA Biot 

Keivor Bpotay, ot raðra SepyPévres TEA 

podwo’ és "Abov * rotade yap povots ket 

Env čate, trois S’adXots wdvr’ éxet KaKd. 


The literary source is, of course, Hymn. Hom. ad Cer. 480ff. 
Sophocles is more specific: in one respect he speaks of réàn, 
“rites”, whereas Pindar speaks of “those things”, but there 
is no question that they both refer to the experience of the 
pudpevo. at the Mysteries. The act of initiation reveals the 
meaning of death and gives one hopes of a new and better life 
after death, while the uninitiated must resign himself to the 
dreary kind of existence which Homer described. Isocrates 
(Paneg. 28) praises Athens because mankind owes two incom- 
parable gifts to her: our daily bread, and the Hleusinian 
Mysteries which give those who have been initiated, “ sweeter 
hopes about death and about all eternity ”, Sovans Swpeds Sirrds, 
alvep peyioTas ruyydvovowy otcat, rots TE Kaptos . . . Kal THY TEAETHY, 
WS petacxovres wept te Hs rov Biov TeAevTAS Kal roð oúuravros 
aldvos lovs Tas éAmidas Exovow. 

Clearly, the Mysteries had replaced Homer’s Hades by a much 
more attractive prospect of life after death. This life, however, 
was reserved for those who had been initiated, who had “ seen 
those things”. So little is known about the doctrine of the 
Mysteries and their initiation rites that the scepticism of the 
late 18th and early 19th century found it easy to declare, in 
De Quincey’s words, all ancient Mystery Religions “a gigantic 
hoax, the great and illustrious humbug of ancient history”. No 
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one would doubt today that there was, indeed, a central message 
of great beauty and simplicity, and that the rites were designed 
to make the initiation an unforgettable experience. But we 
still do not fully know what was seen and heard, rà Spapeva Kal 
7a Aeyopeva. At the end of his great book Hleusis and the 
Eleusinian Mysteries (1961, p. 316) which examines the literary 
and archaeological evidence George E. Mylonas writes: “We can- 
not know, at least we still do not know, what was the full content 
and meaning of the Mysteries of Demeter held at Eleusis. We 
know details of the ritual but not its meaning. The ancients 
kept their secret well, And Eleusis still lies under its heavy 
mantle of mystery.” Among the theories of modern scholars 
which he calls “unfounded and therefore untenable” he does 
not mention Warburton’s hypothesis, and yet it is important, 
both for the Mysteries and the interpretation of Aeneid VI. 
It is not quite true that the ancients kept their secret well: there 
are allusions in Apuleius, Lucian and Claudian; there are fairly 
clear testimonies in ecclesiastical writers and philosophers; and 
there may be, as we shall see, a very elaborate symbolism in 
Virgil. 

Warburton wrote*: “The descent of Virgil’s hero into the 
infernal regions, I presume, was no other than a figurative des- 
cription of an initiation, and particularly a very exact picture 
of the spectacles in the Eleusinian mysteries, where everything 
was done in show and machinery, and where a representation 
of the history of Ceres afforded opportunity to bring in the 
scenes of heaven, hell, purgatory and whatever related to the 
future state of men and heroes.. .” 

Strange as this may seem at first sight, it is a hypothesis that 
should be reconsidered. Even if it does not supersede all the 
other philosophical and religious ideas which Norden has 
identified in Book VI, it complements them, and the whole ac- 
count becomes more meaningful. 

Before examining Warburton’s main arguments I should like 
to say something on religious symbolism in Virgil. Naturally, 
the Fourth Eclogue comes to mind. There we can grasp a 
historical person, C. Asinius Pollio, and a historical event, the 
year of his consulship, but as we try to reason from these facts 


® Divine Legation, I, 261 of the 1837 edition. 
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we get lost in a world of images. One possible interpretation 
which seems to have escaped Norden, too (at least he does not 
refer to it in Die Geburt des Kindes) is that of Salomon 
Reinach 4 who claimed that the Fourth Eclogue owes a sub- 
stantial part of its imagery and its idiom to the Orphic Mysteries. 
The idea was not completely dismissed by W. Warde Fowler,’ 
and even H. J. Rose,® though calling it exaggerated, pointed out 
that childbirth was a symbol used in the Mystery Religions and 
that Harpocrates, i.e. the Horus child, was almost certainly 
shown in the Isis mysteries. 

T shall not list all of Warburton’s arguments, only those that 
seem plausible or significant, but I shall present them in modern 
terms and support them with new evidence, wherever possible. 
In doing this it would have been awkward to separate his 
thoughts from my own in every single instance. I have therefore 
decided to state his case as he might do it today, with all the 
tools of modern scholarship and the research of two hundred 
years at his disposal. At the same time I should like to refer 
readers to Warburton’s book which, for all its eccentricities and 
prolixity still makes excellent reading. 

We know that many distinguished Romans who visited Athens 
were initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries. Cicero is a good 
example, and Augustus—-who took this seriously—is another. 
We know that, in principle, every Greek-speaking person, 
whether Athenian or foreigner, free-born or slave, could be 
initiated, if he had committed no crime, paid the fees and was 
properly introduced. One might assume that many Romans 
underwent this experience out of sheer curiosity, and perhaps 
this is true. But Cicero, echoing Isocrates, says (De leg. 2.14. 
36) that Athens has given to mankind nothing more excellent 
or divine than the Eleusinian Mysteries. When Virgil read 
Book VI to him, Augustus probably understood the allusions to 
a marvellously impressive and deeply symbolical ritual, and he 


* Salomon Reinach, Revue de VHistoire des Religions (1900), 375, = 
Cultes, Mythes et Religions, II, 66 ff. The study is well worth reading. 

ë W. Warde Fowler, in: Virgil’s Messianic Helogue (with contribu- 
tions by J. B. E. Mayor and J. Conway, 1907), pp. 632. 

8 H, J. Rose, The Eclogues of Virgil, Sather Classical Lectures 16, 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942), p. 219. 
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may have found in the music of Virgil’s poetry a very special 
appeal because it brought back to him a profound religious ex- 
perience. 

A hero descending to the underworld and returning from it 
seems to be a popular theme of mythology and literature: 
Theseus, Heracles, Orpheus, Dionysus, the Dioscuri and now 
Aeneas. But at least two of these heroes are also connected with 
the Mysteries. A little-known tradition, preserved in the ps.- 
Platonic Aziochus (871e1) records that both Heracles and 
Dionysus had been initiated into the Hleusinian Mysteries be- 
fore they went down to Hades, in order to be fortified for the 
ordeals which they were about to face. This anachronism sug- 
gests that part of the ritual at Eleusis somehow included a 
karáßaocıs. The testimonies of Pindar and Sophocles would allow 
us to see in the initiation rites a symbolic death as a prepara- 
tion for real death. The initiation of Heracles, by the way, is 
attested on Greek vases.” Perhaps all the heroes of Aeneas’ list 
(119ff.) had some connection with Mystery Religions: 


st potuit manis accersere coniugis Orpheus 

Threicia fretus cithara fidibusque canoris, 

st fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit 

itque reditque viam totiens. quid Thesea, magnum 
quid memorem Alciden? et mi genus ab Iove summo. 


If initiation consisted, at least partly, in a symbolic experience 
of Hades, the memory of those heroes who descended to hell and 
returned safely to the upper world might well have been in- 
voked at the beginning of the ceremonies to encourage the 
mystat. Perhaps some of them were shown in efigie; for 
Heracles, at any rate, we have the valuable testimony of the 
Lovatelli urn, discussed by Mylonas (pp. 205ff.). The so-called 
Orphic katabasis which Virgil may have used® would be a 
literary equivalent; it must have been much more of a religious 
document than the Sixth Book, but then so much of Greek 
archaic and classical poetry had a deep religious meaning and 
represented a form of worship. But perhaps it is more than 
coincidence that the legendary initiates, Dionysus and Heracles, 


TOf. H. Lloyd-Jones, “Heracles at Eleusis,” Maia n.s. 19, 1967, 
206ff., an important article which deals with Aeneid VI, too. 

8s Cf. Norden, pp. 156f. of his commentary (3rd ed.); Lloyd-Jones, 
op. cit., pp. 224ff. 
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are represented on a hydria from Cumae (Mylonas, p. 213, and 
n. 71). 

Virgil represents the sanctuary of the Sibyl of Cumae as a 
huge cave, antrum immane (11), but he also gives the impres- 
sion of high, elaborate buildings, arces (9), aurea tecta (13), 
immania templa (19), alta templa (41), with an ornate entrance 
(20ff.), and a grove of Hecate (ibid.). In other words, Aeneas 
enters a sacred precinct with various buildings, a grove and 
a cave. The main temple had been constructed by Daedalus, and 
on the doors he wrought scenes from Cretan mythology, includ- 
ing the Minotaur and possibly a map of the labyrinth (24ff.) 


hic crudelis amor tauri suppostaque furto 
Pasiphae mixtumque genus prolesque biformis 
Minotaurus inest, Veneris monimenta nefandae, 
hic labor ille domus et inextricabilis error; 
magnum reginae sed enim miseratus amorem 
Daedalus ipse dolos tecti ambagesque resolvit, 
caeca regens filo vestigia. 


The cave might be reminiscent of the “cave with the temple 
of Plouton above which tower the rocks of the eastern extremity 
of the Eleusinian hill ...”, a deep cavern which “could give 
to the spectator the impression of a ydopna yys, a chasm in the 
earth, and even suggest to him the ‘gates of Hades’. . .” 
(Mylonas, pp. 100£.). Orphic tradition refers to “the cave at 
the deme of Eleusis where are the gates of Hades” (Hymn. 
Orph. 19.12ff.; cf. Mylonas, p. 149). Cumae and Eleusis have 
this in common: they both guard the entrance to the underworld. 

The Minoan scenes on the huge temple doors (for they must 
have been huge if one considers the whole architectural com- 
plex suggested by Virgil) may be connected with modern at- 
tempts to derive the Hlensinian Mysteries from prehistoric Crete. 
This was the bold and imaginative hypothesis of Axel Persson; °? 
it was broadly accepted by Martin P. Nilsson and others, and 
it cannot be dismissed as easily as Mylonas (pp. 16ff.) seems to 
think; the archaeological evidence is ambiguous, to say the least, 
and Mylonas (p. 283) is quite willing to admit that the 


*A. Persson, “Der Ursprung der eleusinischen Mysterien,” ARW 
21, 1922, 287-309; cf., eg., M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Re- 
ligion, 2nd ed., 1950, p. 452. 
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Hleusinian Mysteries were established in the Mycenaean age, when 
Cretan civilization had a strong influence on life on the main- 
land. Was there a tradition that the main temple at Hleusis had 
been built by Daedalus? And did the doors of the temple depict 
scenes from Minoan mythology? 

The unexpected role which the Cumaean Sibyl plays may give 
us another clue. It has often been observed (e.g., by Lloyd-Jones, 
p. 225) that Virgil makes her not only fulfill her usual duties; 
she is not only a prophetess, but a wveraywyós. In fact, this is her 
primary function in the book. True, she has an ecstatic vision 
(45ff.; 77ff.), but, as Aeneas gently remarks (103ff.) she re- 
veals nothing new to him (this is before he learns of Misenus’ 
death), and it is not yet the prophecy he needs: 


non ulla laborum, 
o virgo, nova mi facies inopinave surgit; 
omma praecepi atque animo mecum ante peregi. 


Instead he asks her to throw open the gates to the underworld 
and ‘teach’ him the way (109) 


doceas iter et sacra ostia pandas. 


The “ opening of the sacred gate” is nowhere said, as far as 
I can see, to be one of the duties of the mystagogos, but docere 
tter would be a good description of his functions. The Sibyl 
not only leads Aeneas, she also explains what happens along 
the way. 

In her answer (125ff.) the Sibyl tells him that he must do 
two things to be admitted: he must bury Misenus and then 
obtain the Golden Bough. The funeral offerings to his dead 
companion are described as piacula (153), and the Golden 
Bough is called a gift to Persephone (142). 

The first prerequisite could mean, in terms of Warburton’s 
hypothesis, that Aeneas as a ptorns had to be ritually clean. 
This was announced at Eleusis on the very first day of the 
Mysteries, in a proclamation delivered by the Hierokeryx. As 
far as we can reconstruct the apéppyots, only those who had 
clean hands, were pure from all pollution, were conscious of no 
evil, had led a good life and spoke Greek would be admitted 
(Mylonas, p. 247). There may have been more restrictions: it 
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is hard to see how anyone who had ‘not fulfilled certain ele- 
mentary duties, like burying poor relatives and friends at his 
own expense, would be welcomed. At this moment, Aeneas does 
not know that Misenus is dead; nevertheless, it is his duty to 
look for the corpse and bury it properly, before he can proceed. 

The second prerequisite, the Golden Bough, is like a pass- 
port, a token which guarantees safe-conduct through Hades. 
Volumes have been written on this. The simple truth may be 
that Virgil chose this token because it resembles the wreath of 
myrtle that the initiates wore on their heads or the Bdxyos made 
up of branches of myrtle which they carried in their hands 
(Mylonas, p. 252). Golden branches were carried in the zopr7 
of the Isis Mysteries, and Apuleius records (Met. 11.102) that 
one of the new initiates (turbae sacris dwinis initiatae) carried 
a golden palm branch and the staff of Hermes (ibat . .. attollens 
palmam auro subtiliter foliatam nec non Mercurialem etiam 
caduceum) in his hands. Hermes psychopompos could be the 
archetype of an Hleusinian mystagogos or a mystes of Isis.™ 

At the entrance to the underworld, Aeneas and the Sibyl offer 
sacrifices to Hecate, Persephone and other chthonic divinities. 
We know that at the Eleusinian Mysteries the main sacrifice 
was to Demeter and Persephone, but other divinities apparently 
were not forgotten, and Virgil’s list (Hecate, Erebus, Night, 
Earth and Pluto) does not seem unlikely. 


10 Sir James Frazers monumental work offers enough material to 
prove or disprove any conceivable hypothesis. 

11 Apuleius’ Metamorphoses is more than an exciting and entertain- 
ing story. It starts out as a picaresque novel, but it culminates in the 
elaborate description of the hero’s initiation into the Isis mysteries. 
Reinhold Merkelbach, Roman und Mysterium (1956), interprets the 
novel as a kind of pilgrim’s progress, the partly autobiographical story 
of a man who looks for adventure and excitement, intellectual and 
otherwise, gets into trouble and in the end finds peace and fulfillment 
in the Isis religion. This makes excellent sense, I think, but when 
Merkelbach applies it to other ancient novels he seems to go too far. 
Light fiction existed in antiquity as it exists today, and then as now 
readers wanted to be amused without looking for a deeper meaning. 
We hardly need the testimony of some recently discovered papyrus 
scraps to realize this; but apparently even the Mother Goose Tales 
yield astonishing insights when they are interpreted from a psycho- 
analytical point of view. 
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The sacrifice is followed by an epiphany of Hecate (255ff.): 


ecce autem primi sub limina solis et ortus 

sub pedibus mugire solum et iuga coepta moveri 
silvarum, visaeque canes ululare per umbram 
adventante dea. 


The archaeological evidence connecting Hecate and Demeter at 


Eleusis is scanty (cf. Mylonas, pp. 193f.), but there is a striking 
passage in Claudian, De raptu Proserpinae (1.1ff.), quoted by 


Warburton, but overlooked by modern scholars. There can be 
little doubt that Claudian alludes to the celebration of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis; in fact, he may give a very realistic pic- 
ture. He is more outspoken than Virgil; perhaps the secrets 
were not kept as carefully in the 4th century A.D. as they were 
in the first century B.C. 

Claudian is possessed by his theme, and the frenzy of inspira- 
tion brings back the ecstasy of imitiation. Only the images, 
the idiom of the Eleusinian Mysteries can convey what he feels: 


Inferni raptoris equos adfiataque curru 
sidera Taenario caligantesque profundae 
Iunonis thalamos audaci promere cantu 
mens congesta wbet. gressus removete, profani! 
iam furor humanos nostro de pectore sensus 
expulit et totum spirani praecordia Phoebum ; 
iam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 
sedibus et claram dispergere limina lucem 
adventum testata det; iam magnus ab imis 
auditur fremitus terris templumque remugit 
Cecropium sanctasque faces extollit Eleusis. 
angues Triptolemi strident et squamea curvis 
colla levant attrita iugis lapsuque sereno 
erecti roseas tendunt ad carmina cristas. 

ecce procul ternis Hecate variata figuris 
exoritur levisque simul procedit Tacchus 
erinalt florens hedera, quem Parthica velat 
tigris et auratos in nodum colligit ungues; 
ebria Maeonius firmat vestigia thyrsus. 


He then asks the divinities of Hades to reveal to him the story 
he is about to tell: how Dis fell in love, how he stole Proserpina 
away, how Ceres searched the world for her daughter, and how 
finally corn was given to mankind: 
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vos mihi sacrarum penetralia pandite rerum 
et vestri secreta polt. 


This passage (20-31) reflects Virgil’s brief address to the 
infernal gods (264-67); he needs their permission to tell his 
story: 

di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes 

et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte tacentia late, 


sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit numine vestro 
pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas. 


Since these passages correspond to each other, it can be assumed 
that Claudian’s epiphanies of Triptolemus, Hecate and Iacchus 
correspond to Virgils epiphany of Hecate. We know that 
Triptolemus and Iacchus were among the chief divinities con- 
nected with the initiation at Eleusis (Mylonas, pp. 237£.). Per- 
haps we may add Hecate and say that all three were shown to 
the initiates at the beginning of the ceremony. 

The analogy to the Pourtales vase in the British Museum 
leaves little doubt that Claudian talks of the actual initia- 
tion rites. I quote Mylonas’ description (p. 212) of that vase 
painting: “ The figures of the composition are disposed on two 
levels. In the front and lower level Demeter is seated apparently 
on the ground and next to her is a throne or seat which remains 
unoccupied. She turns her head to Triptolemos, seated on his 
winged chariot drawn by dragons, who talks with animation. 
Between the two we have the standing figure of Persephone 
holding a lighted torch... To the seated Goddess are brought 
by two mystagogoi, actually Iacchos painted twice, Herakles ... 
and the Dioskouroi ... All three youths hold bacchoi and are 
crowned with myrtle. There can be little doubt that here the 
legendary heroes are presented for initiation...” 

A similar scene occurs on the pelike from Pantikapaion in 
the Crimea, now in the Hermitage (Mylonas, pp. 210ff.). Again 
we find Demeter, Persephone, Triptolemus, Iacchus in a char- 
acteristic setting. Neither of the two scenes is absolutely identi- 
cal to Claudian’s description. Hecate, for instance, does not 
seem to appear on the two vases. But we have to remember 
that the pelike is six or seven hundred years older than the 
De raptu Proserpinae. Some changes in the ritual are likely 
to have taken place in such a long period of time. That Hecate 
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was one of the Eleusinian deities can hardly be doubted. It 
is clear, I think, that the painter as well as the poet have in 
mind a scene which must have been familiar to anyone who 
had been inititated. Once Claudian’s scene has been authenti- 
cated, it helps us to interpret Virgil, for Claudian freely bor- 
rows from Virgil, showing, perhaps, that he already under- 
stood what is, according to Warburton, the deeper meaning of 
Aeneid VI. 

But Claudian does refer to actual initiation as well, and I 
think we may take his description quite literally. This could be 
the order of events: After the non-initiates had been turned 
away (gressus removete, profani corresponds of course to Virgil’s 
procul o procul este, profant) a subterranean thunder which 
seemed to shake the very foundations of the temple was heard, 
and at the same time torches were lit throughout the temple, 
revealing Triptolemus, Hecate and Iacchus, each in a charac- 
teristic pose or motion: Triptolemus in his chariot, Hecate 
ascending, lacchus ambling tipsily. The important thing about 
Claudian’s description is the very strong suggestion that these 
figures actually moved. Triptolemus’ chariot seems to have been 
a mechanical contraption, and the dragons yoked to it must have 
hissed, their rosy crests bobbing in rhythm to the music that 
apparently now was heard. Hecate seems to have risen up from 
the ground, and Jacchus was seen walking with uncertain steps. 
I think we can take it for granted that all this was actually 
shown, with color, light, and in motion, with music from above 
and thunder from below. It must have been a superb show, a 
total experience. No doubt, Greek actors and engineers, directed 
by the priests were capable of performing such minor miracles. 
The Athenians had centuries of stage experience, and the fantas- 
tic spectacles offered by Hellenistic kings are well-known. 

Claudian seems to combine actual knowledge (whether first- 
hand or not) with reminiscences from Virgil. He is much 
more outspoken than Virgil who omits any direct reference to 
Athens or Eleusis. Both Virgil and Claudian give their readers 
a lepds Adyos; but only Claudians account may be related to 
the Hleusinian Aeydpeva. 

We are told that the initiation was preceded by strange and 
wonderful sights. In one of his speeches (12.33) Dio Chrysosto- 
mus wishes to illustrate the idea that, thanks to the loving care 
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of the gods, all mankind is, in a sense, initiated into the wonders 
of nature: “It is very much the same as if one were to place 
a Greek or a barbarian into a mystic sanctuary of extraordinary 
beauty and size, in order to be initiated. He would see many 
mystic sights and hear many mystic voices; light and darkness 
would alternate around him, and a thousand other things would 
happen.” Dio describes the initiation rites in terms of a total 
experience which was obviously designed to stir the soul and 
leave a life-long impression. This is what Aristotle (quoted by 
Synes., Or. 48) meant when he said that the initiates did not 
have to learn anything, they had to undergo an experience. 

The Sibyl’s ery (258) procul o procul este, profam in Virgil 
has already been compared with Claudian’s version. We know 
that the warning was invariably uttered at the beginning of 
the real reàerý in Eleusis, but in Virgil’s context it seems 
strangely out of place. Who was there to be turned away? I 
think this is an important clue. Any ancient reader would 
immediately think of the éxas éxds éore, BEBydAot (Serv. ad loc.) of 
the Mysteries; only in such a celebration would the cry have a 
meaning. 

Before Virgil goes on he stops for a moment to apologize to 
the powers of the underworld for telling some of their secrets 
(264ff.) : 

di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes 
et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte tacentia late, 


sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit numine vestro 
pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas. 


We have seen that this corresponds to Claudian’s vv. 20-81. 
Virgil requests permission of the chthonic deities to tell about 
their world. Now if this were a simple xardBacis no such 
permission would be needed, for the theme had been treated 
before, and the topography of hell was known. But Virgil seems 
to indicate that he is touching on a much more delicate matter. 
To reveal any of the Spapyeva or Acydpeva of the Mysteries in 
so many words or to discuss them in public was a crime for 
anyone who had “seen those things ”, i.e., who had been initi- 
ated. Certain details were commonly known in the 5th century 
B.C. (cf. Mylonas, p. 227), but Aeschylus almost lost his life 
because he was accused of having divulged in at least four of 
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his plays Hleusinian daéppyra. His defense was (Aristotle, Nic. 
Eth. 3.1.1111a10) that he did not know they were dadppyra. 
The answer seems to have become almost proverbial, and though 
the charge against Aeschylus was dismissed, it is not likely 
that the Athenians believed him. 

Virgil insists that he speaks of “those things” only from 
hearsay, 


sit mihi fas audita loqui. 


To him they are audita, not visa. If we remember the Greek 
expression “to have seen those things” for “to have been 
initiated ” we are perhaps justified in taking this as an admis- 
sion that he was never actually initiated but had heard about 
“those things.” What little we know of Virgil’s life tends to 
confirm this. We are told of only one trip to Greece, and his 
final illness must have made it impossible for him to take 
part in any religious ceremonies, even assuming that the Mys- 
teries were celebrated in Athens at that time. If, unlike Augus- 
tus, he had never been admitted to the Mysteries, he was free 
to speak of things commonly known, and since he carefully avoids 
any direct reference to Eleusis, no one could blame him. 
The attitude of a true initiate and convert, the hero of 
Apuleius’ novel, is revealing. The story culminates in his taking 
part in the Isis Mysteries, and Apuleius is quite willing to re- 
veal some details, but only up to a certain point. Of course the 
reader will be anxious to learn what was said and done (ra 
Acyopeva, kat rà Spapeva) after Lucius had been led into the inner- 
most sanctuary, and Apuleius would be glad to tell him if it 
were right. On the other hand, he does not want to leave his 
reader utterly frustrated, for he might have a genuine interest 
in religious matters (Met. 11.23): quaeras forsitan satis ansie, 
studiose lector, quid deinde dictum, quid factum; dicerem, si 
dicere liceret; cognosceres, st liceret audire. sed parem noram 
contraherent et aures et linguae illae temerariae curiositatis. 
nec te tamen desiderio forsitan religioso suspensum angore 
diutino cruciabor. “All right,” Apuleius continues, “listen, but 
believe that which is true. I have reached the border of death, I 
have stepped on the threshold of Proserpine, I have traversed all 
the elements, and I have returned. At midnight I have seen the 
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sun shining with dazzling light; I have approached the gods of — 
the underworld and the heavenly gods, and I have worshipped 
them from close distance. Look, I have told you what you cannot 
possibly understand, though you have just heard it. So I will tell 
you only what may be brought to the understanding of the un- 
initiated without committing a sin”, ecce tibi rettuli quae quamvis 
audita ignores tamen necesse est. Ego quod solum potest sine 
piaculo ad profanorum intellegentias enuntiari, referam. 

This remarkable passage shows that it was permissible for one 
who had been initiated and took his initiation as seriously as 
Lucius did to tell certain details, because they would make no 
sense to those who had had never “seen those things.” He who 
only heard about them and did not know the whole truth would 
commit no crime by talking about them. Hence Virgil’s plea 


sit mihi fas audita loqui. 


Apuleius is more communicative than Virgil, and Claudian 
(especially if we take his epic as a poetic version of the iepòs 
Adyos) even More communicative than Apuleius. All this would 
tend to confirm our assumption that Virgil was not initiated 
and therefore free to hint very cautiously at certain mystic ex- 
periences that were deeply meaningful only to initiates. 

Hence Gibbon’s most formidable argument is really imma- 
terial. He said in his review: Hither Virgil was initiated, then 
he would not tell; or he was not initiated, then he could not 
tell. The truth was probably not all that simple. Arthur Nock ?” 
has drawn attention to a third possibility: “We know from 
Apuleius that an initiate could count upon other initiates to 
recognize an allusion to things which they held sacred.” He 
had in mind Apol. 55 rather than the passage from the Metam. 
quoted above which illustrates yet another possibility: an initi- 
ate telling a mixed audience as much as he thought safe to tell. 
Virgil may well represent yet another variation: A non-initiate 
telling certain things that were, perhaps, commonly known, but 
using heavily symbolic language. Readers who had “seen those 
things ” would understand ul once, and for all the others there 
was enough to enjoy and to admire in Aeneas’ xara Pacis. 


12 A. D. Nock, Mnemosyne 5, (1952), 183 (=Hssays on Religion and 
the Ancient World, ed. by Zeph Stewart, TI, 796). 
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The only Virgilian scholar of our time who comments on 
Warburton, W. F. Jackson Knight, says in his posthumous book 
Elysion: 1° “ There is truth in this, though probably nothing 
in Virgil can be called ‘nothing but anything’: there are 
always different layers of meaning. But if there is a strong 
reference to the Eleusinian Mysteries, which were always kept 
very secret, in Virgil’s Sixth Book, it would not be surprising 
if Virgil subtly indicated, at the end, that, whatever the secret 
truth of life and death might be, he himself had not revealed 
it in any guilty sense, or to any guilty degree. He prefaced 
his description of the Descent with—-for him a rarity—a per- 
sonal prayer: 


sit mihi fas audita logui.” 
The marvellous lines that follow (268ff.) 


want obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna, ete. 


might suggest the march of the mystai through dark labyrinthine 
halls. Lucian’s Cataplus swe Tyrannus, definitely in a lighter 
vein than Aeneid VI, offers a valuable parallel. There, a rather 
mixed group of people travels through the underworld. It is 
very dark, and at one point, one of them, Micyllus, cries out 
(22): “Lord! how dark it is! ... Everything the same and 
of the same color ... (to Cyniscus): Give me your hand. Tell 
me. You have been initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
haven’t you? Doesn’t this remind you of those things? (ov 
Guo Tots éket rà evOdde cor Soxed;). CYNISCUS. You are right. 
Well, look, there comes a woman holding a torch and staring 
at us in a fierce and threatening manner. Could this be a Fury? 
MICYLLUS. Yes, I think so; that’s the way she looks.” 
Micyllus, though not initiated himself, knows that the mystat 
had to walk through darkness and were suddenly confronted 
with terrifying figures, such as Juries brandishing torches at 
them.7* Virgils list of the horrors of the underworld (273f.) 
includes sorrows, pangs of conscience, diseases, old age, poverty, 


13 W., F, Jackson Knight, Dlysion: Ancient Greek and Roman Beliefs 
Concerning Life After Death, 1970, pp. 135f. 
14 Cf, Norden on Aen. 6.260. 
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death and tribulation but Virgil also mentions the ferret... 
Eumenidum thalami (280), the Gorgons, the Harpies and other 
mythological monsters. When Aeneas actually sees them, they 
are so real that he draws his sword, and the Sibyl has to reassure 
him (292f.) 


tenuis sine corpore vitas 
. . volitare cava sub imagine formae. 


There is good evidence that during initiation rites the mystat 
had to face terrible visions: Virgil’s list may give us an idea 
of their forms and their associations. Cerberus, for instance, 
is such a frightening reality that Aeneas has to appease him 
with a drugged cake (417ff.). We know from Philostratus (Vita 
- Apollon. Tyan. 8.15ff.) that sometimes, at the beginning of initi- 
ation, the mystat were handed such cakes to appease any mon- 
sters they might encounter on their way. Celsus (Origenes, c. 
Cels. 4, p. 167) speaks of the ddopara kal Sefpara that were pro- 
duced in the Dionysiac Mysteries, and Themistius (Or. 20, p. 
235a) describes the feeling of total helplessness which the candi- 
date was apt to experience. Proclus (Theol. Plat. 8.18) de- 
eribes the emotional experience of the candidate as éxAnéts, 
‘shock’? and @atpa, ‘amazement’. We may assume that the 
candidates were deliberately put into a state of shock, fear, and 
bewilderment, before they were allowed to hear the iepds Adyos 
which gave them new hope. 

Aeneas’ subita formido (290) corresponds, I think, to the 
éxrAnéis Which the mystai at Eleusis felt. On an inscription dis- 
cussed by P. Roussel +° the Dadouchos Themistokles is specially 
commended for his valuable contribution, é dv rò mepi tà pvorhpia 
peyaXomperés mepirrorépas exmAngews td mavròs avOperrov Kal roð 
mpooykovros àéoŬrat Kéopov . .. Roussel compares this testimony 
to Aristides, Hleusin. (Or. 22,2 ==II, p. 28K.) rà Spapeva peifov’ 
čoye Thy ExrdAny and other testimonies. 

There is a very beautiful and unusual Greek text which 
describes the candidate’s feelings at this stage. It is quoted 


15 W. Beierwaltes, Proklos (1965), pp. 358f. 

16 P, Roussel, Mélanges Bidez, (1934), IT, 888f. I owe this reference 
to Professor James Oliver who also pointed out to me that Professor 
Kevin Clinton of Cornell University is publishing the Eleusinian inscrip- 
tions. 
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anonymously by Stobaeus (Anth. vol. ITI, p. 1089 Hense) and 
has been attributed to various authors, Themistius among others, 
but Wyttenbach * seems to have discovered the true source: it 
is probably from Plutarch’s lost essay On the Soul. I am quoting 
C. J. Herington’s translation: 18 “At its time of dying the soul’s 
feelings are like those of the initiates into the Great Mysteries; 
that is why our words for ‘dying’ (reAevray) and ‘to be initi- 
ated’ (redcioOa) are alike, because they mean almost the same 
thing. Lost at first. Exhaustion. Whirling race. Frightening, 
aimless ways in darkness. Just before the end itself all terror; 
cold shuddering, trembling, sweat, bewilderment (@épBos). After 
that there is astounding light. The soul is welcomed by clear 
places. Here are deep fields, in them voices and dancing, majesty 
of pure sounds and holy sights which enfold the dead man and 
make his initiation perfect. He is free, there are no more chains. 
Part of the Mystery now, he wears his garland under his feet: 
the mass of men who were not initiated, not cleaned during life. 
These were afraid of death, not believing what happens here, 
and so took the evil side. They are trampled and compacted 
under him in a blur of mud and mist.—Friend, this might help 
you to see that the soul’s entanglement, its imprisonment in the 
body, is no true part of nature.” 19 

This extraordinary passage describes vividly the state of shock 
produced in the ptorns. Perhaps some individuals experienced 
this more profoundly than others, but the average Athenian 
was neither naive nor unsophisticated, and on the whole he seems 
to have felt the shock deeply. We can only wonder at the 
psychological and technical know—how of the priests; it would 
certainly be wrong to belittle the effect. No doubt the long and 
careful preparation of the pvora, the fasting and the prayers, 
contributed to it. The Plutarch fragment (if it is, indeed, from 


17 Daniel Wyttenbach, Plut. lib. de num. vind., (1772), pp. 129f., cf. 
Bernardakis, ed. Plut., vol. 7, pp. 21ff.; Ziegler, RE 21, 752. 

18 C. J. Herington, Arion 7, (1968), 392. 

19 The translation of mdra: and wepidpoual is not quite accurate, and 
the ‘dead man’ is an interpolation (Plutarch clearly speaks of 6 
TavTedns ôn kal pepvnuévos, i.e., the man who has reached the highest 
degree of initiation). The öso: kal xa@apol dvipes apparently correspond 
to the heroes Aeneas sees. Finally, Plutarch speaks of dpyidtewr as 
part of the veAer#; this does not become clear in the translation. 
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his lost treatise m. wvy7s) also dramatizes the transition from a 
state of shock to a state of bliss, as the mystas are allowed to 
see Elysium. This, if Warburton is right, would be the culmina- 
tion of the Eleusinian rites. After all the grim and horrifying 
sights, lovely images now present themselves, and in the soul of 
the myomenos shock and fear yield to enchantment and hope. 
Themistius (Or. 20.p.235b.) speaks of the transition from 
frightful visions to a marvellous luminous experience: xat 
eeapaivero 5 voŭs èk roù Bdbous, péyyous åváràcws Kal dydatas åvri 
Tov TpOTEpov oxdrov. At this point, presumably, the pborns is told 
the fepds Adyos. 

After Aeneas has passed through the various regions of the 
underworld and seen the place of the damned, he approaches 
Elysium, a lovely landscape bathed in light where the blessed 
spirits dwell (638ff.) 


devenere locos laetos et amoena virecta 
fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 
largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 


This could be the radiant light which is often mentioned in the 
testimonies of the mystic rites, the das puorixdv of Aristophanes’ 
Frogs (342ff.; 454ff.),?° the sun shining at midnight of Apuleius’ 
initiation scene (Met. 11.23.8), the radiance remembered by 
Themistius (Or. 20.p.235b) which, to him, seems to symbolize 
the rebirth of the soul from the night of death. 

Among the blessed Aeneas finds not only his father and the 
mythical kings of Troy, but heroes, priests, poets 


inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artis 
quique suit memores alios fecere merendo, 


and Orpheus (645ff.) and Musaeus (666ff.), both mentioned 
prominently. According to Diodorus Siculus (4.25.1) Orpheus 
had been a hierophant at Eleusis, and other sources see in him 
a direct descendant of Eumolpus, the instigator and first cel- 
ebrant of the Mysteries. These myths no donht reflect a historic 
truth: the Orphic elements which had become assimilated by 


20 Cf. Norden, Aen. VI”, (1926), pp. 39f.; Agnostos Theos (1913), pp. 
299, n. 1; 396. 
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the Hleusinian religion. Musaios, too, one of the mythical 
founders of Orphism, may have had a subordinate place at 
Eleusis; it is he who shows Aeneas the way to Anchises,” 

From his father Aeneas learns the doctrine of metempsychosts 
(%03ff.) which may be called the iepds Adyes of Aeneid VI. Was 
this doctrine also part of the Aeyópeva at Eleusis? Mylonas (p. 
282) assumes that the fortunes of Demeter and Persephone, 
dramatized during the rites, symbolized the vegetation cycle— 
life, death and life again. Hence, life is eternal, not only for 
the world of vegetation, but for men, at least for those who 
had been initiated. The idea of metempsychosis would, in a 
sense, give a very attractive philosophical explanation to the 
central myth and it would certainly agree with the presumable 
rites which we have discussed. The initiation might have been 
conceived as a spiritual rebirth, possibly the first in a long series. 
The porns died symbolically and experienced symbolically the 
horrors of hell, probably as a punishment for the sins he had 
committed before his initiation. Under the impact of the 
frightening visions (the monsters, the sinners being tortured in 
Tartarus) he may have confessed his sins (the practice seems to 
be established for some Mystery religions), and the voice which 
pierces the darkness (620) 


discite wustitiam monitt et non temnere divos 


may very well mark this point. The ptorns would now declare 
his repentance and then was allowed to see Elysium and hear 
the message of rebirth. Having been through hell symbolically 
he will no longer be afraid of death, because his initiation ex- 
empts him from the punishments he has seen, and he is assured 
reincarnation or Elysium. 

All this, of course, remains hypothetical, though the picture 
that has emerged seems plausible enough. Warburton’s hypoth- 
esis, even if tested critically in the light of fresh evidence, 
is attractive, not only because it gives us a key to the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, but also because it illustrates the richness and com- 
plexity of Virgils art. 

GEoRG Luck. 

THe Jonns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


2t On Musaios cf. Lloyd-Jones, op. cit., p. 223. 


MORUM. 


Even though nothing conclusive can yet be said, it seems 
worthwhile to bring together the major evidence on the mul- 
berry, blackberry, ete. 

* ko k 

Latin mérum ‘ mûre?’ (which gave loans to Germanic, leading 
inter alia to English mulberry, and Lithuanian) was opposed 
typically by gender to a tree or bush name mdrus, -üe Í. ‘mirier’, 
and is pan-Romance. Ernout-Meillet (8rd ed., p. 738) see it 
as a loan either from Greek or more probably from a Mediter- 
ranean source as in the case of ficus, etc. Frisk (GHW 2.256) 
sees Greek uópov as a possible source for mdrum despite its 
length; he likewise sees Greek as a possible origin for Armenian 
mor mort. I think, however, that we should reserve opinion on 
the last in view of the Armenian stem-class. If the Armenian 
is not borrowed from Greek there are still two possibilities open: 
either they are loans from a common Hast Mediterranean source, 
or the two languages inherit this term from an ancient common 
history as they seem to with a good number of features. 

Frisk also regards Welsh merwydden (which would be *mor- 
wid-) as possibly from Latin, and thus all these forms could 
conceivably have a Greek origin. This, however, ignores the 
problem of the Latin vowel length and the Welsh vowel quality; 
from Latin 6 we expect u (Rufawn < Romanus) or excep- 
tionally aw (nawn < nōna). Vendryes (Lexique étymologique 
de Virlandass ancien MNOP 1960, s.v. mer) more properly sees 
Welsh merwydd(en) as borrowed from a Mediterranean source 
which also gave Greek uópov. (He also parallels the length of 
morum with pépa‘ovxdpwa, Hesych.) Also cited by Vendryes 
we note in particular Cornish mér moren; he remarks simply 
that this too is borrowed. But the vocalism of this late Cornish 
form must surely be monophthongized from earlier moyr moyar, 
as Williams (Levicon Cornu-Britannicum, 1865. s.v. moyar) 
assumes, and Jackson (Language and History in Early Britain, 
1953, p. 359) implies acceptance. It therefore does not support 
Welsh merwydden. I propose nevertheless that we have here a 
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common British word, and a rather ancient loan, on the strength 
of this Welsh form *mor-. 

The OIr. mer (merib gl. moris) would, according to Vendryes, 
be a borrowing from British Keltic, and would therefore not offer 
independent testimony. It does however add strength to the 
Welsh *mor-. The otherwise obscure vocalism (since Irish did 
not suffer such umlaut phenomena) seems best accounted for 
in this fashion. 

Vendryes sees the Latin as borrowed from Greek (from an 
w variant?) It seems to me that if British Keltic and Greek 
show independent borrowings, and perhaps Armenian too, then 
we must allow the same possibility for Latin. In sum, without 
committing oneself, one must agree with Vendryes: “un mot 
voyageur, en provenance semble-t-il, de la région méditer- 
ranéenne.” 

As to the form, Greek, Latin, Armenian and British Keltic 
alike we must allow either *mér- or *smor-. 

x oR ok 


We must now turn to the etymon of Olr. smér ‘blackberry’ 
ete. This together with Welsh mwyar, Cornish moyar, Vannetais 
Breton mujar, clearly goes back to *smi(i)ar-. I have recently 
(Revue de linguistique 12, 1967, 523-24; addendum, ibid. 1968, ) 
added to this the Romanian zmeură ‘raspberry’, which is 
matched in Latin fashion by the bush name zmeur; the modern 
‘Greek cpeipo would, contrary to common opinion, be borrowed 
from Aromunian. The Romanian forms must come from a 
preform *smi(z)or-. In dealing with these words I left the ques- 
tion open whether the Romanian was borrowed from an ancient 
specifically Keltic source, or whether the two groups stem from 
some common substratum. In view of the Keltic residence in 
early Dacia the former is a distinct possibility. 

* ok ok 

It is obviously tempting to try to unite these two sets. 
Pedersen (VKG 1.67) tried to pair a Keltic smj- with a Latin- 
Greek sm-, but this was rejected by Ernout-Meillet with much 


‘good sense. 
Yet, in view now of the vocalism *smi(1) or- beside *sm (2) ar-* 


2 Was this fallen into some sort of IH ablaut relation? 
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the two sets become a trifle more compatible. Still we have no 
warrant to unite them by any rules we know. 

For. the time being, we may tentatively propose a South 
European word *(s)mor- and a Central European (Carpathian?) 
*sm1(1) or-. 
Ergrc P. Hamp. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ON THE PHONOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY OF LAT. 
CUNCTUS. 


Domenico Silvestri has made a good case (Huroasiatica 6, 
1970, Istituto Universitario Orientale, Napoli) for explaining 
the background of Lat. cunctus on semantic lines that are sup- 
ported by Hittite pankus; the basic sense of cunctus would 
have been a ‘ collective numerical totality’. Following Goetze, 
Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients, p. 80, *pangar- (in 
pangariia-) would support pankuS in the sense ‘numerical 
plurality, unified total’. While Silvestri argues well for their 
semantic similarity and suggestiveness, he expressly declines to 
assert a clear genetic link in the Latin and Hittite forms (p. 
16); he states that “una dipendenza di cunctus da un i.e. 
*nonkw-s ... non è dimostrabile.” I believe that with some at- 
tentive analysis we can make such a relation as likely as many 
a cognacy which we accept. We need simply support the semantic 
agreement with plausible phonetics and morphology of word 
formation. 

I am not myself convinced by Polomé’s argument (Pratidinam 
1968, pp. 98-101) that pankuS be related to *pénk¥e ‘5’, though 
in a language such as Sanskrit the output of the two could 
easily have crossed. If panku- is to be relalated to *pangar-, then 
we may have *pnKu- and *p(o)nK-r- respectively; we represent 
the indeterminacy between *% and *g by *K. In an old u-stem 
we may well expect zero-grade. 

Silvestri is bothered (p. 16) by the apparent fact that the 
Latin assimilation *p-k’ >kw-kw occurs only with an e- 
vocalism. Apart from the high frequency of *e, we also know 
that Latin developed an e-vocalism from old syllabic nasals; 
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therefore in the present argument the possible constraints of 
the intervening vocalism need not concern us. We may also 
suppose that before vowel endings the base *pnKu- developed 
syllabifications of the form *pnKu-. We further assume that a 
morphology with suffixed *-to- replaced the old stem-class. 

We are now ready to write the presumed sequence of phono- 
logical forms and compare them with the generally accepted 
sequence leading to the participle coctus: 


*pnKyu-V-> pnKw-to- > porkwto->kwenkwto- > kwonkto-5 konkto- > cuncto- 
*pekv6, pek®-to- S kwekwto- > kwok(w)to- > cocto- 


There seems to be no phonological objection to the equation. 
Moreover, we gain one more example of the Latin assimilation 
*n - kw > kw - kw to place beside quercus. 

On the morphological side the equation is persuasive too. My 
student Howard Berman has pointed out to me that u-stem 
adjectives are in principle all verbal in origin. We know that 
Latin has eliminated all such u-stems, and the mustering of a 
participle in -to- is a perfect fit. Therefore the syntactic forma- 
tion of this complex word is quite in order, and the two sub- 
stantives are really syntactic-morphological equivalents. 

F therefore derive both the Latin and the Hittite forms from 
a verbal base *penk- or *peng-, different from *pénk”e. 


Eric P. HAMP. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*.WONT- AND LATIN -OST7S8. 


M. Lejeune has given us a really splendid account of the suffix 
*-wont- in BSL 64:48-56 (1969). The remarks which follow are 
designed to add certain points which in my mind help to com- 
plete the arguments so perceptively advanced by Lejeune. 

It remains to motivate the ablaut grade seen in -wont- in the 
formations which Lejeune discusses. I think we can do that with 
some degree of precision, while at the same time seeing more 
clearly the Indo-European picture for this corner of the chapter 
on derivation. We find in Wackernagel Altindische Grammatik 
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II, 2, p. 874, the exact Indo-Iranian match for the two Greek 
formations. The adjectives of Ortsbezeichnungen regularly 
yield nouns (proper nouns) of place. Greek now shows that the 
formal mark of this nominalization was e—> 0; thus, the adjec- 
tive was *-went / wnt-, and the derived noun was *-wont-. On 
these lines we may regard in parallel fashion the formations 
-ynv, -pa infinitive -pévar warjp and probably -rpo- as primary 
forms or derivatives. Then -uwy (names such as Strabo, Plato, 
etc.), -rop are secondary nominalizations, often from under- 
lying adjectives. (The agent is the one to whom the action be- 
longs or pertains etc.) 

This reasoning also seems to mean that the ancestor form in 
the local language of Taranto and Otranto had a vocalism in 
žo- grade. 

Lejeune’s solution for -dsus is excellent from the phonological 
aspect. In light of the above and his other arguments we may 
also now clarify the morphological aspect of his explanation, 
and give the morphology a syntactic motivation. Let us take 
uindsus and imperiðsus ‘winey, etc’. *woino-wont- was (or 
nominalization ‘that which is winey’ ;*imperto +- wont- was a 
would be) ‘one who has imperium’. Then precisely as in the case 
of barbatus and aquadtus, *woino-wont-to- and *imperto-wont-to- 
are adjectives (and not hypercharacterizations) ‘having that 
which is winey’, ‘characterized as one who has imperium’, and the 
like. Hence, for these (doubly) derived adjectives o-grade is 
exactly what we should expect for the Latin; for we are actually 
in the presence of an underlying noun. The derivational process 
is: adjective {-w(e)nt-) > noun (e—-0)-—> adjective (-to-). 
Therefore the essential fact in all of this is not that certain 
. forms are place names, but that they are nouns. 


Erro P. Hamp. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


“TUM PRIMUM REVOCATA EA LEX.” 


In Annals 14.48-50 Tacitus records the first instances of 
matestas trials in the reign of Nero. Two cases are documented, 
the accused and convicted men being Antistius Sosianus and 
Fabricius Veiento. In a recent assessment of the career of the 
latter, W. C. McDermott stated that “ Tacitus specifies the con- 
viction of Antistius and of Veiento as publica mala.” * Pre- 
viously B. Baldwin, in a survey of “ executions, trials, and pun- 
ishment” under Nero, showed that the cases “ are magnified out 
of all proportion” by Tacitus.2 These complementary judge- 
ments are true enough. But they do not explain in historical 
terms why maiestas suddenly reappeared in A.D. 62. Why were 
the trials held at all, and what was Nero’s exact role in them? ® 
An explanation has been given that they are part of that de- 
velopment in the early A.D. 60’s of the “increasingly suspicious 
temper of the government,”* as part of a process, that is, in 
which to a high degree Nero was personally involved. Elsewhere 
they have been understood to be symptomatic of the “ change 
in the character of Nero’s principate ”* in A.D. 62. If, however, 
the exaggeration of the importance of these cases by Tacitus is 
accepted, these notions require re-evaluation. 

Antistius’ prosecution before the senate resulted from the 
alleged composition of “ probrosa adversus principem carmina” 
and their recital at a dinner party given by M. Ostorius Scapula, 
son of the former governor of Britain (Ann. 14.48.1). The most 
fascinating aspect of the Antistius affair is the reason given by 
Tacitus for the original indictment: “credebaiurque haud 
perinde exitium Antistio quam imperatori gloriam quaeri, ut 


1“ Fabricius Veiento” AJP 91 (1970), 129 f.; 132. 

2? Parola del Passato 117 (1967), 425 ff.; 436. 

$ Baldwin, loc cit., asks the same question but does not give a con- 
vincing solution. He believes Nero’s involvement to be distorted by 
Tacitus but does not elaborate that belief, 

4A. D. Momigliano, CAH X (1934), 720. 

5B. W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the Hmperor Nero 
(London, 1903), p. 135; ef. Baldwin, loc. cit.; the cases are chosen as 
“ proof of the new and evil turn in the reign.” 
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condemnatum a senatu intercessione tribunicia morti eximeret ” 
(Ann. 14.48.83). That is to say, the gloria that Nero was seeking 
was to be attained through the exercise of what Thrasea Paetus 
later defines as “ publica clementia” (Ann. 14.48.7). Clearly 
this reason was no more than rumour (“credebaturque”), yet 
Tacitus offers no other origin for the case, and since at a later 
stage of the episode he makes the report the foundation first 
of Neros hesitation between “pudor” and “ia” (Ann. 
14.49.3), and then of his “ manifesta offensio” (Ann. 14.49.5) 
when the attempted display of clementia is thwarted by Thrasea’s 
outspokenness, it is a safe assumption that he wishes the reader 
to accept this reason. And indeed, this has frequently been 
the case.° 

Whatever Nero’s motives may have been for devising the 
scheme of an acquittal after conviction at this particular period, 
the clementia theme accords well with what is known from other 
evidence of his attitude towards libels and slanders. Suetonius’ 
states, “nihil eum patientius quam maledicta et convicia 
hominum tulisse, neque in ullos lentorem quam qui se dictis aut 
carminibus lacessissent extitisse.” Suetonius goes on to give il- 
lustrations of verbal and written attacks against Nero which did 
not result in any absolute calamity for their authors,® some of 
whom he can identify. It might be contended that the social 
status of the two cited individuals, Isidorus and Datus, exempted 
them from maiestas prosecutions.® But in fact there are few 
examples of harsh penalties suffered by anyone for offences of 
this type throughout the reign, though it cannot be assumed 
in consequence that there was an absence of malicious dicta and 
scripta. Annaeus Cornutus was exiled for objecting to Nero’s 
proposed four hundred books of epic, according to Dio,?® which 
possibly, but not certainly so, was treated as a case of slander. In 
any case, the death penalty was discountenanced.** In A.D. 66 


° Cf. Henderson, op. cit., p. 96; B. Walker, The “Annals” of Tacitus 
(Manchester, 1956), p. 109. 

T Nero, 39.1. 

8 Thid., 39.2-3. 

°? Isidorus and Datus are otherwise unknown individuals, but it seems 
obvious that they are of non-senatorial status. 

20 §2.29.3. 

11 Thid.,; cf. Hier. Chron. 2084, 
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Curtius Montanus, although attacked as the author of “detestanda 
carmina,” which may or may not have been famosa, managed 
to survive that dangerous year even if his career was cut short.” 
During his consulship in A.D. 65 Atticus Vestinus was put to 
death apparently because of a long-standing resentment on Nero’s 
part towards Vestinus’ hostile personal attitude which had in- 
cluded certain “asperae facetiae.” 1° These insults should 
probably be dismissed as the cause of Vestinus’ downfall. They 
were certainly not important enough to form part of any in- 
dictment against him.** More significant are the allegations of 
Vestinus Republican sympathies, which, if given credence, 
make him a politically suspect individual, and indeed, political 
charges might well have been brought against him.1® At least 
there is more to the episode than simply libellous statements. 
Finally, a passage in Dio indicates that Nero refused to act 
against persons who made matricide jibes even though accusa- 
tions had been made against them.?” 

Antistius’ trial is not mentioned specifically in Dio or in 
Suetonius, but it is plausible that in his remark “ quosdam per 
indicem delatos ad senatum adfici graviore poena (Nero) 
prohibuit” (Nero 39.2) the latter produces material which is 
derived from the same source which gave Tacitus the details 
of the case.1® Not untypically, Suetonius may have generalized 


223 Tac. Ann. 16.28; 29; 38. 

18 Tac, Ann. 15.52; 68. In addition Nero was hostile as a result of 
the latter’s recent marriage to Statilia Messalina with whom Nero 
himself was enjoying a liaison, Tac. Ann. 15.68.5; cf. Suet. Nero 35.1. 
But this cannot have been the cause of Vestinus’ death. Nero’s affair 
with Statilia had obviously begun before marriage to Vestinus. After 
the death of Poppaea in A.D, 65 Nero had attempted to marry Antonia, 
the daughter of Claudius, Suet. Nero 35.4, and he probably did not 
marry Statilia until A.D, 66. In A.D. 65, therefore, he did not intend 
to marry Statilia and must have expected the affair to continue even 
if he married another woman. 

it Tac. Ann. 15.69.1: “non crimine, non accusatore existente.” 

18 Tac. Ann. 15.52.4. 

16 Tac. Ann. 15.52.5. 

7 Dio 61.16.22. The passage is vague and generalized, but the point 
is clear enough that accusations were disregarded. 

18 This suggestion was made by R. S. Rogers, “ The Tacitean Account 
of a Neronian Trial,” in Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson II, (St. 
Louis, 1953), pp. 711-18; p. 716. The most likely source for this in- 
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from one particular instance. It is noticeable here, however, that 
nothing is said of an ulterior motive on Nero’s part; there is 
simply the record of a transmuted sentence. This becomes in- 
teresting when it is recalled that in an earlier piece of the 
Nero, Suetonius is suddenly struck by the comparative en- 
lightenment of the princeps’ attitude to maledicta et convicia: 
“ Mirum et vel praecipue notabile inter haec. .. >? He can 
use only quoted jibes for hostility towards Nero here. Had there, 
however, been anything in the common source which told of a 
sinister ploy by Nero to arrange a deliberate prosecution solely 
for the sake of a display of clementia, surely this would have 
been admirable and welcome information for Suetonius to in- 
clude. The absence of a clementia motive in Suetonius thus 
suggests not that he overlooked it in his source material, but 
that the source itself did not contain any reference to a motiva- 
tion of this kind. 

Whether or not this is a correct inference, it does at least raise 
the question of why, if Tacitus’ presentation of the case is ac- 
curate, Nero at this time in particular should have been inter- 
ested in a display of clemency. Such demonstrations had been 
made at the outset of the reign as signs of goodwill to the senate, 
and also in A.D. 59, when, after the killing of Agrippina, it 
was felt that another gesture was needed.?° Plainly, however, 
these gestures were the work of Seneca; *4 yet in A.D. 62 Seneca’s 
disappearance from the sphere of politics was imminent,” and 
his influence upon Nero had probably been diminishing for some 
time previously. This is not to deny that Nero himself did not 
understand the political value of such demonstrations, but at the 
time of Antistius’ trial there had been, in general, no immediate 
crisis which could have precipitated a need for a display of this 
kind and, in particular, relations between Nero and the senate 
were still so excellent ** that the demonstration from A.D. 59 


formation was the acta senatus to which, it can be assumed, both 
authors had equal access. 

10 39.1. 

2% Suet. Vero 10.1; Tac Ann. 13.11.2; 14.12.5. 

1 Cf, Tac, Ann 13.11.2. The De Clementia is obviously apposite here. 

22 Tac, Ann. 14,52.1. 

23 Cf. B. H. Warmington, Nero: Reality and Legend (London and 
New York, 1969), p. 42; Henderson, op. cit., p. 265. 
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did not require reinforcement.* Antistius himself seems to have 
been a very inconsequential figure. He held the tribunate of the 
plebs in A.D. 56 and incurred senatorial censure during that 
office after a dispute with one of the praetors of the year. That 
is all that is known of him until A.D. 62 when he himself held 
the praetorship.?® His antecedents and political connections can- 
not be ascertained; hence it is unlikely that he was well placed. 
This reason makes it difficult to comprehend for what con- 
ceivable purpose Nero should go to the trouble of reintroducing 
the lex matestatis to pardon him, a relative nonentity. Who 
would be impressed? The senate, it could be said, would not 
have forgotten its decree of censure from six years beforehand. 
Thus, if Antistius was an unsuitable figure to serve as an ex- 
ample of imperial clemency, but if, nonetheless, Nero still did 
feel a need for a political action of this type, why did such in- 
dividuals as Rubellius Plautus or Cornelius Sulla not serve the 
purpose? 27 

The narrative of the trial in Tacitus presupposes collu- 
sion between Nero and Cossutianus Capito, the accuser of 
Antistius. In itself this is not implausible when it is recalled 
that in A.D. 66 Capito appears in Tacitus as the prosecutor 
of Nero’s opponent Thrasea Paetus. Against this, however, 
must be set the personal grudge of Capito against Thrasea,” 
the outcome of Capito’s condemnation for repetundae in A.D. 
57 in which Thrasea had led the prosecution. Further, there 
is no evidence of association between Capito and Nero else- 
where,** and indeed Capito seems to have been in eclipse as far 


24 Rogers, art. eit., p. 714. 

25 Tac. Ann. 13.28. 

28 Tac, Ann. 14.48.1. 

27 Cf. Baldwin, art. cit., p. 436, and D. MeAlindon, “ Senatorial Op- 
position to Claudius and Nero” AJP 77 (1956), 113 ff., 124 f., on the 
seriousness of the dangers to Nero represented by Sulla and Plautus. 
It is true that they were not under condemnation at the time of 
Antistius’ trial. They had been driven into exile, Tac. Ann. 13.47; 
14.22, Yet they could have been encouraged to return in safety; this 
would still have been a parade of clementia with striking political 
effect, 

38 Tac. Ann. 16.21. 

20 Thid. 

20 Tac. Ann. 13.33; 16.21. 

3t He is not mentioned as an amicus of Nero by J. Crook, Oonsilium 
Principis (Cambridge, 1955), 
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as public life is concerned between A. D. 57 and A. D. 62, when 
he had only recently been restored to the senate through the 
influence of his father-in-law, Tigellinus.** He may even have 
been in exile during those years.** But from Tacitus’ own evi- 
dence, it is clear that he was the minion of Tigellinus, not of 
Nero. His whole career, moreover, shows him to have been an 
opportunist who had consistent hopes of profiteering. There is 
no record of redress to the Cilicians after his conviction in 
A. D. 57.34 After the prosecution of Thrasea Paetus he received 
financial reward® and he also received cash under the terms of 
the will of Annaeus Mela in A.D. 66 as a guarantee that the 
rest of Mela’s wealth should go to his family—together with 
Tigellinus it should be noted.** It is likely, therefore, that hopes 
of similar gain from a successful outcome to a trial were re- 
sponsible for Capito’s delatio in A.D. 62, even if Nero had 
reduced the expectation somewhat.*’ This line of argument 
would then dissociate Nero from personal involvement in the 
bringing of the case, a conclusion which is confirmed by Bald- 
win’s observation that Antistius believed Ostorius Scapula in 
some way responsible for his prosecution, since he himself 
brought a case against Scapula in A. D. 66. Intrigue between 
Scapula and Capito seems a more sensible proposition than be- 
tween Capito and Nero. Evidently there is support for Nero’s 
lack of personal involvement in Suetonius’ remarks on his atti- 
tude towards slanders and libels mentioned above. 


52 Tac. Ann. 14.48.2. 

33 Capito was convicted for repetundae in A.D. 58 and suffered 
infamia, Tac. Ann. 13.88.38; P. A. Brunt, “Charges of Provincial 
Maladministration Under the Early Principate” Historia 10 (1961) 
189 ff.; 226. It might be argued that the price of his return to public 
life in A.D. 62 was precisely the bringing of a delatio against Sosianus, 
but the lack of any reason for Nero to adopt this strategy precludes 
that idea. It was to Tigellinus that Capito owed a debt. 

^t Capito probably had to make some financial reparation to the 
Cilicians even if there is no record of this in Tacitus. But if so, it 
was perhaps no more than nominal. Cf. Brunt, art. cit., pp. 204 ff. 

38 Tac. Ann. 16.33. 

30 Tac. Ann. 16.17.6. 

*7 Suet. Nero 10.1. The date of this measure is unknown, but see 
below, p. 181. 

8 Art. cit., p. 435; Tac, Ann. 16.14-16., 
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The only reason for the hearing of the case appears to have 
been the acceptance of Capito’s delatio by the consuls of A. D. 
62. It has been suggested already that trials for slander or 
libel were very few in Nero’s reign but also that slanderous and 
libellous remarks were not lacking. After all, how could defama- 
tions of the type represented in Suet. Nero 39.2 be prevented? 3° 
Not by arbitrary punishment surely. Insults of this nature can 
have caused little danger to the well-being of the princeps, and 
even if the auctores of such verses had been discovered, the belief 
in Nero’s misdemeanours implicit in them could not have been 
eradicated. The decisive issue here seemingly was the presence 
of a reliable delator with a serious complaint against a person 
of standing.*° Before A. D. 62 there is no sign that an author 
of probrosa carmina had been openly exposed as now in the 
Antistius affair. The delatio unequivocally affected the princeps, 
so that the consuls and senate felt that no choice was available 
but to take Capito at his word. This would seem to be a logical 
explanation of the episode without assuming underhand practices 
on the part of Nero for which, as has been seen, there is no real 
proof. Since there was no precedent under Nero for the senate 
to follow, a certain slavishness on its part may be invoked here, 
or at least an ignorance of how to proceed under the circum- 
stances. The problem was further complicated when the trial 
was under way once Thrasea had made his intervention against 
the death penalty (for which precedents did exist **), arguing 
that that sentence strictly was illegal (apparently correctly **). 


8°“ Quis negat Aeneae magna de stirpe Neronem? 

sustulit hic matrem, sustulit ille patrem. 
Dum tendit citharam noster, dum cornua Parthus, 
noster erit Paean, ille Hecatebeletes.” ete. 

20 The situation is somewhat analagous to that defined by Trajan re- 
garding the Bithynian Christians, Plin. Bp., 10.97.2: “ Conquirendi non 
sunt; si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt.” Cf. also Suet. Nero 
32.2, the context of which shows Suetonius to be concerned with the 
financial profit to be derived from successful treason prosecutions. But 
the text is not necessarily an indictment of Nero for encouraging 
maiestas accusations. A delator is necessary before a trial can be 
instituted, ef. Plin. loc. cit., and contrast Tac. Ann. 15.69.1. 

& 0f. © W, Chilton, “The Roman Law of Treason Under the Early 
Principate ” JRS 45 (1955), 73-81; 75 ff. 

“Of, Tac. Ann, 3.50.4; Chilton, art. cit., p. 81. There is little to 
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How was the senate to vote? What would be the princeps’ feel- 
ing? In fact, Tacitus’ paraphrase of Nero’s advice to the senate 
(Ann. 14.49.3-4) is fully convincing of fair play: ** the law 
should be met but not exceeded. The lighter sentence pre- 
vailed.** Such a course of events fully agrees with Nero’s policy 
outlined above, and bears no sign of irritation on his part. 

Thus the conclusion has to be that the clementia motive in 
Tacitus and his description of Nero’s indignant reaction are un- 
historical items, and result from his preconceptions on the na- 
ture of Nero’s principate. In actuality, the opportunism of a 
professional delator, perhaps in league with an ally, and the lack 
of independent spirit in the senate were the reasons firstly for 
the hearing and then for the sentence of death. The case was 
a minor episode and Nero, though perhaps indifferent to 
Antistius’ fate personally, only entered the arena because of 
the impasse into which the senate forced itself. 

This view can be corroborated by reference to the trial in 
A. D. 64 of D. Iunius Silanus Torquatus. The evidence comes 
again from Tacitus (Ann. 15.35) and Dio (62.27.2). According 
to Tacitus, Silanus’ descent from Augustus was the cause of 
his death. Prosecutors brought charges of prodigality and hopes 
of revolution. Moreover, Silanus had organized his staff of 
freedmen along imperial lines. Some of the latter were seized, 
and Silanus’ condemnation was pending when he committed 
suicide. Thereupon, “ secutague Neronis oratio ex more, quamvis 
sontem et defensioni merito difisum victurum tamen fuisse si 
clementiam iudicis expectasset.” The text in quotation bears 
an obvious resemblance to Ann. 14.49.4, and it looks at first 
sight as if again a rigged charge for the sake of consequent im- 
perial clementia is under way. So much is indicated by “ iussi 
accusatores” (Ann. 15.85.83). Also, given the celebrity of the 
house of Silanus, at least it could be maintained that a victim 
more fitting than Antistius had been chosen this time. But it 


commend McDermott’s view, art. eit, p. 132, that Tacitus produces an 
ironic effect through Thrasea’s objection, regarding as excessive anyway 
the latter’s suggestion. The death penalty had been given in the past. 
Thrasea’s concern was to counteract the lethargy of the senate, 

48 Cf. Warmington, op. cit., p. 136. 

tt Perhaps Nero even intervened personally at this stage; such might 
be the implication of Suet. Nero 39.1. 
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is precisely this observation which provides the explanation of 
the episode. From the reign of Tiberius onwards Silani had 
been systematically removed because of this basic genealogical 
threat to imperial stability." As Tacitus saw (Ann. 15.35.2), 
this is strongly relevant here. Nero cannot be exonerated of re- 
sponsibility for the enforced suicide of Silanus, but once Silanus’ 
family history is recollected action against him becomes intel- 
ligible. Does it then follow that clementia and gloria were the 
motives behind the engineered trial? The answer must be no. 
Silanus, despite his inherent dangerousness to Nero, had been 
allowed to live in safety for the first ten years of the reign.** 
If then he was removed in A. D. 64, that dangerousness must 
have assumed a more direct form. Further, and plainly, anticipa- 
tion of the verdict by Silanus does not speak for his innocence. 
The point is that Silanus came from a long line of political 
dissidents; Antistius, on the contrary, was small fry. Finally, 
doubts may be voiced about the way Tacitus refers to Nero’s 
“ oratio.” The phrase “ex more” is no more than a sarcastic 
gloss,*’? and the similarity of language with Ann. 2.31.4 may 
reveal a deliberate echo of Tiberius for literary effect rather 
than historical accuracy.*® It cannot be proved that Nero did 
not make a statement to the effect that Silanus would have 
been pardoned, but scepticism that he arranged the prosecution 
solely for the display of the reprieve is valid.* 

The case of Fabricius Veiento is much less complex, mainly 
because Tacitus invents no reason for the trial. The charges were 
twofold: malicious writings against the senate and priests, and 
venality (Ann. 14.50.1). The first did not involve Nero at all, 


‘5 Of. McAlindon, art. cit., pp. 119ff.; Baldwin, art. cit., p. 427. 

46 Cf. R. S. Rogers, “ Heirs and Rivals to Nero” TAPA 86 (1955), 
190 ff.; 207. 

47 E, Koestermann, Cornelius Tacitus; Annalen, IV (Heidelberg, 
1968), ad loc. 

48 These are not the only dubious phrases in Ann. 15.35; ef. Walker 
op. cit., p. 60 on the sinister quality of “nomina summae curae et 
meditamenta.” 

497+ is not certain that the lex maiestatis was used for Silanus’ 
trial though this has been assumed, cf. Rogers art cit., p. 303; Walker 
op. cit., p. 109. If this were so one wonders why Tacitus did not specify 
the detail. It does not seem enough to argue simply that Tacitus has 
been selective in the distribution of his material as Rogers, loc. cit. 
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since there was no record of injury to his person and, as 
McDermott pointed out,°° Tacitus does not say Veiento sold 
patronage, only that Tullius Geminus made the accusation. His- 
torically, however, the important point again is the fact of the 
delatio itself. The allegation of corruption was serious and did 
implicate Nero; hence once more he appears on the scene with 
a decision to investigate the charge. There is no reason to sup- 
pose it was not true. But neither is there anything to suggest 
that Nero was the prime mover of the case, in the sense that 
he provoked a hearing on a maiestas charge because the political 
climate of the reign was deteriorating. Although the opening 
words of Ann. 14.50 have been regarded as “sympathetic to 
Nero,” 5t in actuality they are more heavily weighted, ostensibly, 
against Nero. But this is the Tacitean view, not an objective 
view. Any notion of collusion by Nero with Tullius Geminus, 
a figure even more obscure than Antistius, seems incredible, and 
the prosecution can only have been the result of indiscretions 
by Veiento which involved the imperial bureaucracy. 

The great lack of treason trials in Nero’s reign before the 
conspiracy of Piso in A.D. 65 should restore these two case 
histories to their proper context.°? They were insignificant items 
of jurisdiction in which Nero had only a limited role, that of 
imperial responsibility. They are not necessarily signs of a de- 
cline in the principate of Nero. They were minor events which 
have been inordinately inflated by Tacitus. There is no way of 
telling how quickly the one trial followed the other. But Capito’s 
successful prosecution and consequent reward could conceivably 
have incited Tullius Geminus to a similar end. It may have 
been at this time, then, that Nero reduced the awards available 
to delators as recorded by Suetonius,®* so as to prevent a 
plethora of trivial accusations. How else account for the lack 
of charges before A. D. 65? ë 
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5° Art. cit., p. 132. 

51 Ibid. “haud dispari crimine Fabricius Veiento conflictatus est,” 
Ann. 14.50.1. 

52 Cf. Henderson, op. cit., p. 265. 

53 Above, n. 38. 

“tI am indebted to Mr. A. N. Sherwin-White and Mr. E. J. Phillips 
who kindly read and commented on a previous version of this article, 


LEMURES AND LARVAE. 


The evidence which we have from Roman literature and 
epigraphy suggests that the ordinary appellation for the dead 
in late Republican and early Imperial times was Manes or 
Di Manes, although frequent use was also made of such terms 
as umbrae, vmagines, species and others. We find, however, two 
other, probably generic, words designating ghosts, especially the 
noxious ghosts. These are Lemures and Larvae* and it should 
be noted that they do not occur in epitaphs or higher poetry. 

The first recorded occurrence of the form Lemures in Horace 
(Epistles 2.2.209: nocturnos lemures portentaque Thessala 
rides?) does not make clear what the Lemures were exactly, 
although it is evident that they were thought to be fearful. 
Porphyrio states, in his commentary on the passage, that the 
Lemures were the night-wandering shades of the prematurely 
dead, to be dreaded because of their unhappiness and consequent 
malice.? On the other hand, Acro, in his scholion, considers the 
Lemures to be the shades of those who had a violent death.’ 
The two classes of spirits may be overlapping but they are not 


3 The words are of obscure etymology. See the lexica of A. Walde 
and J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 4th ed. 
(Heidelberg, 1965), I, and G. Radke, Die Gétter Altitaliens (Miinster, 
1965), s.v. 

2 Of. Verg. Aen. 11.831 (= 12.952): vitaque cum gemitu fugit 
indignata sub umbras. Vergil places the ghosts of those who died in 
infancy in the threshold of Hades (Aen. 6.426-29), but these, like all 
other groups of souls placed in the limbo area, are not so much given 
to suffering as lacking enjoyment. See, in general, C. Murley, “ The 
Classification of Souls in the Sixth Aeneid,” Vergilius 5 (1940), 20; 
Franz Cumont, Lue Perpetua (Paris, 1949), pp. 308 ff.; P. Boyancé, 
“ Funus Acerbum,” Revue des Etudes Anciennes 54 (1952), 275-89. 

è Vergil places also in the limbo area those unjustly put to death 
(den. 6.430-38), the suicides (Aen. 6.434-39), the victims of love (Aen. 
6.440 ff.), and those fallen in war (Aen. 6.477-93). See, in general, the 
modern commentaries on Aeneid 6, loc. cit.; Cyril Bailey, Religion in 
Virgil (Oxford, 1935), pp. 270, 255; Murley, op. cit., 17; Cumont, op. 
cit., p. 23; A. K. Michels, “ Death and Two Poets,” Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 86 (1955), 178. 
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identical. In any case, the ghosts whom the Roman house-father 
tries to eject from his house by means of various gestures and 
formulas of a magic character at the annual festival of the 
Lemuria described by Ovid (Fasti 5.421ff.), seem to be of a 
definitely hostile nature, and the impression suits Horace and 
his scholia as well as Persius (Satires 5.185: nigri lemures). 
In turn, we have a basis for distinguishing sharply between two 
different concepts of ghosts: the concept of the Di Manes, “the 
good spirits,” who were honoured under the official title of the 
Di Parentes in the festival of the Parentaha (Ovid Fasti 2.533 
ff.), and the concept of the Lemures, “ the noxious spirits,” who 
were propitiated in the festival of the Lemuria. 

The matter is not so simple, however. In his description of 
the Lemuria Ovid appears to think of Manes and Lemures as 
synonymous (Cf. Fasti 5.422), and the magic formula in the 
ritual by which the ghosts are exorcized is Manes exite paterni 
(Fasti 5.443). The problem is not made clearer by our later 
sources. The scholiast of the Persius passage refers to the 
black Lemures as the Dii Manes and to the Lemuria as the days 
when the Manes are propitiated. Nonius Marcellus (p. 197 L.) 
defines Lemures as “night larvae and terrors of shades and 
beasts.” Apuleius (De deo Socratis 15) complicates things 
further by taking Lemures to mean the souls of the dead in 
general, of whom the placated souls are called Lares familiares, 
the unsatisfied souls are called Larvae, while Manes is reserved 
for those souls about whom there is doubt. 

The question of identification and range of reference of the 
Lemures is closely associated with the origin of the term and 
also with the origin of the festival of the Lemuria, of which we 
know very little. Ovid (Fasti 5.449 ff.) derives Lemuria from 
Remurta arguing that the festival was originally established by 
Romulus in order to placate the angry spirit of his slain brother 
Remus,* but this explanation, which is also found in Porphyrio’s 
scholion on Horace’s passage cited above, is untenable on both 
linguistic and historical grounds as several modern scholars have 
shown.’ On the other hand, it has been suggested that Lemures 


* Cf. Serv. Aen. 1.276, 292. 
5See Theodor Mommsen, “Die Remuslegende,” in Gesammelte 
Schriften (Berlin, 1965), 4A, pp. 6-7; Sir J. Q. Frazer, Publii Ovidii 
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may have been coined from Lemuria and made available to the 
poets in the meaning “ ghosts.”® This is probable, whatever 
the origin of Lemuria may be, although I am inclined to think 
that the term Lemures had been, like the remaining words in 
Horace, in common use before its first literary occurrence there. 
On the whole we must admit that we know next to nothing about 
the origin of either the Lemures or the Lemuria. 

We are left with the problem of what exactly the term 
Lemures meant to the Romans of Ovid’s time. The literary evi- 
dence cited so far establishes, I think, beyond doubt that the 
Lemures were thought to be noxious spirits. Porphyrio and 
Nonius may well reproduce learning of the Augustan period 
and seem, in general, to be more trustworthy than Apuleius; ? 
but they may be narrowing the meaning of Lemures or com- 
mitting an anachronism in defining them as the souls of the 
prematurely or violently dead. One wonders whether these 
noxious spirits represented for the ordinary Roman only some 
classes of the dead and not the whole range of them. To put 
it in another way, the question before us is whether the primitive 
fear of the dead was still so strong in Augustan Rome that the 
dreadful Lemures could include, in the minds of many, the 
family-dead also. 

Ovid’s confusing the Lemures with the Manes, and especially 
with the Di Parentes, can be explained either as a result of 
poetic licence or as evidence of fact, namely that the Lemuria 
was indeed a festival for the propitiation of all dead, including 
the family-dead who could be thought capable of doing harm 
to their descendants. The crux of the problem is the interpreta- 
tion of the formula Manes exite paterni. Scholars have been 
divided on this. Fowler considers the formula to be either a 
loose use by Ovid or a euphemistic appellation of the hostile 
spirits by the Roman house-father, and suggests that the 


Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex (London, 1929), IV, note on Ovid, ad 
loc.; Franz Bimer, P. Ovidius Naso. Die Fasten (Heidelberg, 1957- 
58), II, note on Ovid, ad loe. 

è? RH, 12, 1932, s.v. ‘Lemures’. 

7 See W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic 
(London, 1889), p. 108. 

8 See Bémer (above, n. 5), commentary on Ovid Fast. 5.419; Kurt 
Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte (München, 1960), p. 99 n, 1. 
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Lemures were probably the unburied dead thought to return to 
their former homes seeking burial.? Frazer, on the contrary, 
accepts the formula as authentic and believes that Ovid thought 
of the Lemures as the family-dead.*° Not so Bomer, who thinks 
that the Lemures cannot be the Roman family-dead and that 
Ovid’s formula was modelled on the Greek formula used at the 
festival of the Anthesteria: ipa’, ó xipes, odxér’ ’AvPearypia OT 
that it is simply incorrect. Latte seems to agree, in general, 
with those who distinguish the Lemures from the Di Parentes 
and thinks that it was Ovid who first confused the two by using 
the formula in question.” 

It is obvious that Ovid’s Manes exite paterm poses a problem 
of interpretation, but this is not made easier by blaming the poet 
for confusion of two different concepts, that of the good spirits 
with that of the hostile ghosts. The confusion is found else- 
where, in the pronouncements of ancient sholars on the matter 
of spirits and in literature and epigraphy.’* The Di Parentes 
were thought capable of being malevolent.** Provided that the 


° (above, n. 7), p. 109, n. 3. 

1° (above, n. 5), p. 38. See also Louisa Banti, “Il culto dei morti nella 
Roma antiquissima,” Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, NS 8 (1929), 
184, n. 3. 

11 (above, n. 5), commentary on Ovid Fast. 5.443. See also Bömer’s 
study, Ahnenkult und Ahnenglaube im alien Rom (Leipzig, 1943), p. 39; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cleveland, 
1959), pp. 35-36. H. J. Rose, “ Manes ewite paterni,” University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology 12, 6 (1941), 89 ff., takes 
the formula to be a blunder of Ovid and criticizes Frazer for accepting 
its authenticity. See also Georges Dumézil, La Religion Romaine 
Archaique (Paris, 1966), p. 361. 

12 (above, n. 8), p. 99. See also R. Schilling, “The Roman Festivals 
and their Significance,” Acta Classica 7 (1964), 47; J. M. Toynbee, 
Death and Burial in the Roman World (London, 1971), p. 296, n. 263. 

18 Cf. F. Biicheler, ed., Carmina Latina Epigraphica (Amsterdam, 
1964), no. 1164: Di Manes, manes sitis; Cie. Pis. 7.16: coniuratorum 
Manes; Liv 3.58.11: Manes... Verginiae. See also p. 183 above, refer- 
ence to Apuleius. 

14 In Ovid’s account of the festival of the Parentalia we have some 
notions of fear which obscure somewhat the friendly atmosphere of the 
period; Fast. 2.533: animas placare paternas, 541: placabilis umbra, 
570: placandis Manibus suggest potential aggressiveness or hostility 
on the part of the dead. More significant are Ovid’s story (Fast. 
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Lemures were the hostile ghosts, the term could be applied to 
all dead, if they were thought of as hostile or, at least, unwel- 
come. In turn, such a general application of the term might 
be taken to mean that Lemures was a generic term indicating 
ghosts, not necessarily friendly or inimical. It is possible that 
such loose or distorted uses of the term were more frequent in 
poetry, but we would need a wide range of examples by which 
to judge. In confusing the good and the bad spirits in his 
description of the Lemuria Ovid may have thought as a poet 
rather than as a scholarly antiquarian. Still, as observed, such 
a confusion of concepts and ideas related to death and the 
dead is found elsewhere and testifies to the fluency of religious 
ideas in the first century B.C. Finally, the plural form 
Lemures, like the plural form Manes, may be said to have 
preserved the primitive Roman belief in an undifferentiated 
mass of the dead. 


The Larvae are usually grouped by modern scholars with the 
Lemures as the bad or noxious spirits of the Roman dead. 
The idea is not, infact, new, but found in many ancient authors. 
There are two places, however, where the Larvae appear to be 
disinguished from the dead. In both (Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis 
of Claudius 9.8; Pliny’s Natural History, Preface 31) the 
Larvae seem. to be the tormentors of souls in Hell, or at least 
demonic figures hostile to them. One wonders whether we have 
here the preservation of an earlier meaning of Larva, especially 
as we do not have any evidence of a class of ghosts who harassed 
the souls in the underworld, and thus the Larvae of Seneca and 
Pliny could not be easily explained as ghosts. 


In Plautus Larva is used as a term of abuse, while Larvae 
seems to denote bad spirits of some sort which affect men with 


2.547 ff.) of how once the spirits of the Roman dead (avi), in the form 
of hideous spectres, stormed the city of Rome in order to claim their 
neglected dues, and the admonition to people not to contract marriages 
during the period of the festival but to wait for purer days (Fast. 
2.558). 

15 See Fowler (above, n. 7), p. 108; Georg Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Römer (München, 1902), p. 235; Bailey (above, n. 3), p. 241. 

36 CE., Apul. Met. 6.30; 9.29; Paul. Festus p. 77.24 f. L; Varro in 
Arn. 3.41; also Petron. 62; Sen. Hp. 24.8. 
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insanity.” In view of the later literary evidence which couples 
Larvae with Lemures in the meaning “ ghosts,” the Larvae are 
conveniently interpreted as mischievous ghosts; yet, for Plautus 
and his audience these may have been something more or less 
different, perhaps spirits of a demonic nature equivalent to the 
Greek demons and the furies, not spirits of the dead. On the 
other hand, the singular Larva in the meaning “ ghost” would 
seem to contradict the often repeated statement that the early 
Romans conceived the dead as an undifferentiated plurality. It 
is true that the only example of Larva which we have from the 
Augustan age (Horace Satires 1.5.64: nil illi larva aut tragicis 
opus esse cothurnis), and which is taken to mean a ghostly 
theatre mask,1* points to an original meaning “ ghost” for 
Larva, but we cannot say when exactly this type of grisly theatre 
mask was called Larva, or whether it was called so from the very 
beginning. 

In any case, assuming that at least during the Augustan period 
both Larvae and Lemures indicated the noxious spirits of the 
dead, we must question their absence from literature and 
especially the poetry of the same age. One argument in answer 
to this could point out the taboo aspect of the words which made 
them unsuitable for higher poetry, whereas Manes, being a 
euphemistic word, was acceptable and frequently used. The fact 
that the words are found in Horace’s lighter poetry, the Satires 
and the Epistles, but not in the more serious Odes, seems to sup- 
port the hypothesis. 
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17 Cf. Cas. 592; Merc. 981; Aul. 642; Capt. 598. The insane man is 
called larvatus: Plaut. Men. 890. Cf. also Non. p. 64 L. 

18 A yuoppodukeioy. See A. Kiessling and R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus 
(Berlin, 1957), II, note on Hor., ad. loc. 
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Hesiodus. Theogonia; Opera et Dies; Scutum; edidit FRIEDRICH 
SoLMsEN, Fragmenta selecta; ediderunt R. MERKELBACH et M. 
L. West. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970. Pp. xxv + 246. $4.00, 
(Seriptorum classicorum bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) 


Professor Solmsen’s half-century of thinking often about Hesiod 
has left him closer to his master Wilamowitz than to his younger 
fellow editor Dr. Martin L. West, whose Theogony edition of 1966 
is the highwater-mark of Hesiodie studies thus far. West thinks 
that Hesiod wrote or dictated his poems, with no period of oral 
transmission by rhapsodes (p. 40), but Solmsen believes that 
rhapsodes transmitted them suo modo (p. v.) West defends the 
following verses in Theog. damned by Solmsen: 17. 19. 108-10, 119. 
143. 200. 293-94, 304-52. 427, 450-52, 470, 473. 478-80. 496. 519. 526- 
34. 564. 578-84. 602-12. 640. 668. 705. 721. 807-19. 820-80 (where 
West damns 828 only), 886-900. Solmsen keeps some lines damned 
by West: 111. 50la. 576-77. 734-45. 901-9. 919-29. They jointly 
damn 930-1020, kept by Rzach and Evelyn-White (but for 1014). 
In the Works part of Op. Solmsen damns many verses kept by other 
editors, such as Mazon (=M), Paley (P), Rzach (R), Sinclair (S), 
White (W), thus: 70-76, kept by M., 99 MS., 108 RS., 124-25 P., 
148-49 MPRSW., 166 MPRSW., 189 PW., 244-45 MPRSW., 294 
MRSW., 310 P., 329 MPSW., 370-72 MPRSW., 406 MSW., 437-38 
MRSW., 561-63 MSW., 700 MPRSW., 706 MPSW., 724-59 MPRSW. 
In Scut., he damns eighteen passages kept by others: 42-45 PRW., 
75-76 W., 143 MPRW., 151-53 MPW,. 156-60 RW., 163 RW., 203 
P., 258-63 MPW., 281 MPRW., 283 PW., 293 W., 299 MPW., 353 ` 
MPRW,., 384 PRW., 398 MPRW., 405-12 MPRW., 436 MPRW., 
474-75 MW. He has kept changing his mind what to admit to the 
text (p. xii), but has adjudicated far too much from a painstaking 
poet who clearly re-worked his writings af various times. Solmsen 
admits that some verses represent author’s variants, or later ad- 
ditions by the author to an earlier state of his poem. Some of the 
evidence for author’s variants comes from Testimonia, such as those 
of Diodorus Siculus for Op. 111-20 and of Plato for Op, 122-23. 
Solmsen does not present adequately the evidence here. Further, 
one may ask when the Oxford texts are going to furnish a separate 
apparatus for Testimonia, as the Bibliotheca Teubneriana, for ex- 
ample, now does. 

Rzach did a vast amount of work on Hesiodie manuscripts, and 
West studied those of Theogony comprehensively, exactly and 
acutely. Solmsen too has done a great deal of independent collation, 
but states that he found “ nihil quod et novum et bonum esset” (p. 
xi). Regarding the theory that the extant Byzantine manuscripts 
all derive from a lost minuscule archetype of the Photian renascence, 
he refuses to commit himself to postulating a single master-copy 
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with variants (p.x). I find a little baffling the imprecision of his 
term ‘Byz’. For example, at Op. 611 the good reading doSpérev 
is reported as ‘ Byz’, whereas Sinclair ascribes it to the interesting 
Ambrosian book C 222 mf. At Th. 871 the nominative yevey is cited 
as ‘Byz’, whereas it is of interest to know that it comes from U 
ante corr., that being a text (Matritensis 4607) copied out and 
later worked on by Constantine Lascaris in the later fifteenth 
century. For Op. 173 (olim 169) Solmsen does not tell us the 
evidence for it in some deteriores. At Scut. 152 he does not mention 
Triclinius’s xdxxtov (== xaréxioy), Which White prints, with J’s 
dvmevas in 151. Kinkel and Rzach thought that airéy had displaced 
a finite verb. Even if Triclinius devised this verb suo Marte, his 
reading is worth consideration, as much so as most of the readings 
of S, an erratic production from the circle of Planudes, for which 
Solmsen feels some regard. He gives short shrift to some other 
Byzantine worthies, remarking, e.g, “E Moschopuli et Joannis 
Tzetzae sapientia ad textum nihil lucramur.” In describing manu- 
scripts the term ‘bombycinus’ is better dropped since J. Irigoin’s 
discussion in Scriptorium 4, 

Solmsen offers some novel conjectures of his own, and others by 
Martin West. At Th. 184, for the paradosis reprrAopéver & évavrav, 
Solmsen prints zepurAopévov 8 éviavrot, commenting in the apparatus 
“ correxi (ut fort. anon. exeg. Byz.)”. But West in his commentary 
ad loc, remarks that both singular and plural are used indifferently 
in this context, and refers to Scut. 87, érurAopévur érravrdv/yewopue?’, 
which is duly printed by Solmsen (or a Deutero-Solmsen?). At 
Th, 659 some papyri and manuscripts offer 8’ é£atris, which Solmsen 
re-interprets as djfairis. At Op. 622 Solmsen writes the singular 
via; but at 689 Hesiod appears to credit Perses with having a 
plurality of ships, though naturally he could only himself sail in 
one at a time. At Op. 708 he prints the imperatival infinitive čpém, 
with no punctuation after it, to be parallel with WeddeoGar in the next 
line; but the manuscripts’ épéns is supported by a papyrus and a 
Testimonium, and may well stand with some punctuation after it. In 
Scut. 215 Solmsen suggests that iy@vow is a corruption of ypiceor ; but 
C. F. Russo, in his edition (2nd, 1965), correctly remarks: “Il dativo è 
di fine (iyOidow rapeoxevacpnévoy éudlBrAnorpov)”. At Scut. 441 editors 
have hitherto been happy with récon 6 pev iaxñ ... ; but J offers ras, 
and this prompts Solmsen to place in his text ras <dp> ò nev iayf... 
Suggestions by West include: Th. 6, 7... 7... (for ġè elided); 
362, aðraı dp’ for the paradosis atra: 8°, where I prefer the sug- 
gestion in his own edition, arar 67 ‘Oxeavod, with synizesis; 370, 
éxacrov. In Op. West proposes: 872, ziores ôn dp’; 533, kèk 
yAdadu ... 3 799, dAyeot OupoBepedy; 819-20, rerpad: & ofye wziBor— 
wept wavrwov tepov pap — péecon. In Scutum West favours at 35 
the spelling ravodipov (cf. Th. 364); 186, MeAayyairny (Clitias 
on the Frangois Vase) re Miuay re. In 258-59 he boldly switches 
the last two feet, to make 


KAw$e xal Adyecis ody édéoracay' 
3 > # e 
GAX? apa Ñ ye 
£ 
“Arporos ob tri méàey peyaAn beds, 
t 
Y pev Udyoocwy... 
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At Scut. 431, for manuscripts’ pacrwwv, Solmsen reports West as 
proposing pacriey or paorigwv, which latter seems to be a misprint 
for uasritov. Misprints in the volume are few, but things are coming 
to a pretty pass in Oxford when the Clarendon Press lets by (p 
vill) the phrase “boni frugis” for “ bonae frugis ”, 

The Hesiodie term for reviewers might well be Mépov Gepdzrovres, 
and West, at p. 35, translates Maépos by ‘ Cavil’. Pursuing cavils 
large and small along the text, I note that at Th. 33, where West 
prints the indubitably imperfect p > éxéAovl’, Solmsen prefers the 
ambiguous unaugmented pe cddov®?. At 67 Solmsen notes that 
éxrhparoy docay lecar “ iuxta 65 ferri vix possunt” ; but West ad 
loc, keeps it as “a somewhat lame echo of 65.” He argues that 
“ Hesiod’s invention failed him.” At 863. Solmsen takes a different 
attitude, remarking: “sed hune poetam elegantiorem reddere nolo.” 
At 73-74 I incline to punctuate: cù 8 kaora / åbavárois Stéra€ev, 
dues Kat eréppade tysds, “And well he assigned their several por- 
tions to the immortals, and likewise devised their privileges.” At 
160 West rightly keeps éreppdocare, where Solmsen prints Goettling’s 
éppdooare. At 264 West keeps the manuscripts’ py’ cidviat, while 
Solmsen prints gpya iuiu, without noting that it is a conjecture. 
So too with Avypa idviay, 313, At 321, instead of deleting 9’, one 
might read riod fy Tpeis keparat, “ This creature had three heads.” 
At 345 Solmsen prints “ApSyoxov, but in his apparatus cites first 
dA94(4)oxoy and the evidence for it, and then that for dpSyoxoy, 
adding “ fort. recte”. Here we can detect editorial changes of mind. 

In 426-28, about Hekate, one might print a comma at the end 
of 426, and take 427 as a parenthesis: “actually (Denniston, Greek 
Particles, p. 817) her privilege is in both earth and heaven and 
sea,” At 430 ff., 1° supports the manuscripts’ order, which should 
be kept, with Paley and Mazon, giving this sequence: (1) àyoph, 
(2) aédeunos, (3) Sixy, (4) àyóv. That makes two more general 
contexts, of peace and war, involving large numbers of persons col- 
lectively; then two more special contexts affecting individuals, with 
particular reference to kings and contestants. Hekate helps kings 
to judge rightly. This is the more relevant if, as Wade-Gery and 
West think, Hesiod declaimed his anxiously premeditated Theogony 
at the games in honour of Amphidamas, where the surviving royal 
relations umpired. At 435, II?" seems to | Support some manuscripts 
in offering the verse- ending dvdpes ayav. aeOAevovow, where the 
trochaic caesura, breaking Hermann’s Bridge law, of which Hesiod 
had never heard, and the hiatus, jointly create a rough rhythm ap- 
propriate to the "feeling of effort implied in the phrase. Concerning 
450-52, which Solmsen brackets, it is interesting that West (p. 289) 
reported him as suggesting that “Hesiod added the lines here as 
an afterthought ”. Solmsen ejects 478-80 as a dual recension of 477; 
but West defends 477-80, as the arranging of Rhea’s journey be- 
tween her and her parents. He renders wéuyav by “told her to 
go”, whieh seems overbold. I understand 477-82 thus: “And they 
conveyed her to Lyktos, to the rich community of Crete, when she 
was due to bear the youngest of her children, great Zeus; him 
mighty Gaia undertook on her behalf to rear and foster in broad 
Crete. There she (Gaia) came conveying her (Rhea) on a swift 
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journey through the dark night, to Lyktos first of all; and she 
took him in her hands and hid him...” For the sense of dépovea 
ef. LSJ s.v. dépw, AIV.1, bring, fetch, with Od. 21,196, e moĝev 
Ebor . . . Kat Tis eds aŭròy évelxar; At 497 Solmsen quaintly notes: 
“ xaranivey si sanum, vix bonum”. But West correctly explains it 
as an ‘imperfect participle”, a grammatical category much over- 
looked by the learned. At 501a (=140) Solmsen follows Merkelbach 
in adding a repeat of 140 here, though West objects that there is 
no other clear instance of a lacuna in the tradition of the Theogony 
(p. 304). Lines 504-5 clarify, a little belatedly but sufficiently, who 
the paternal uncles at 501 are. Hesiod is a clumsy poet, often 
unclear in his references: ef. West on 639. One should keep 
576-77 and 578-84 alike, since there is room on top of the xaddvarrpy 
of 574 both for Athena’s floral wreaths and the golden crown of 
Hephaistos. I have seen Dutch brides and statues of the Virgin in 
Spanish churches thus doubly decked with floral and metallie crowns 
above a veil. Goettling defended swapéOyxe, 577, as mapà rhv Kadtvrrpny 
é@yxe. 591 should be kept as well as 590, which it intensifies, thus: 
“ For from her is the breed of female women. [A pause for the 
audience, largely slow-witted Boeotians, to take the point.] For 
from her is the deadly breed and the several tribes of women [like 
the several types named by Semonides], a great mischief to mortal 
men dwelling with them.” For yàp repeated in successive lines 
ef. Denniston, op. cit. 64. At 609 dx’ alôvos is not “a florente 
aetate”, but “from the marrow” (=life~fluid, the centre of the 
man’s being). 642 is retainable, meaning “ when they had consumed 
both the nectar and the lovely ambrosia”. 723a emphasizes the 
equality of the distance from earth to Tartaros with that from 
heaven to earth: then print yap in 724, with the manuscripts and 
If, At 823, for the crucified piv dacw, I suggest pevéavov. “ His 
[Typhoeus’s] arms raged eagerly .. .” Cf. Jl. 13.75, natpdwor 8 
évepfe móðes Kat yelpes trepOe. If Solmsen is right in printing at 
870 *Apyéorew Zedipov ze, he ought to have printed at 379 
*Apyéornv Zédupov Bopény r. Pace West on 379, capitalizing 
Argestes does not involve making a tetrad of winds from the four 
cardinal points. Hesiod is dealing with beneficial winds only and 
maybe thought that at Askre no east wind was beneficial, as in my 
native Fife, Scotland. Argestes is more north-westerly than 
Zephyros. 

On Op. 92, Solmsen fails to mention the variant yfpas, often 
thought to be source of 93 (== 0d.19.860). At 589 he does not 
refer to the spelling BvBdwos, found in some manuscripts and 
Testimonia. At 179 Solmsen notes: “si Hesiodi, alio tempore alio 
animo conceptus”. This observation should be constantly kept in 
mind for Hesiod, as for the gnomic Theognis and the gnomic 
Thomas Tusser. At 454 one should keep the § and neglect the 
digamma in “rápa © čpya Bécoow”. He means “But there are 
jobs for my oxen.” At 549 Hermann’s trivialization avpoddpots 
should not have been substituted by Solmsen, as by his master 
Wilamowitz, for the admirable åħp rupoddpos, “wheat-bringing mist”, 
attested by a papyrus and Proclus as well as the manuscripts. At 
655 Solmsen does not mention Kirchhoff’s attractive eis érépyoa. 
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700 is not “ e 343 confictus”: it is obviously sensible to get a wife, 
ceteris paribus, with nearby relations to help her in emergencies. 
If the verse is an author’s afterthought, that might explain why 
it did not come down in the branch of tradition known to Stobaeus, 
Proclus, the old Scholia, and II5. At 722-23 the better punctuation 
is . . . Svowéudedos evar / èk Kowod. wrelorn dè (= yap)... So 
the manuscripts Rzach, Mazon, White. At 746, unde 8opnov ody 
évertEeotrov KaraXelray, may mean: “ When making a house do not 
leave it without a feordv (= Savoy) on top”, that is an apotropaic 
carving. Cf. the specialist sense of &vordy. At Scut. 130 the middle 
xaBBdrer(o) should be kept, and at 144 8 Spdxovros. At 160 the 
better attested xavayfot re BeBprOvia, of a Kúp, means “ outweigh- 
ing, i. e., preponderating, with tramplings”; cf. Od. 6.82, xavayn Shv 
fpiovour, “ The mules made a noise of trampling ”. In the apparatus 
for 209 Solmsen gives no explanations for the conjectural words 
he lists that are not in LSJ. At 254 keep BdaAd(e), scil. ris rev 
Knpaéy. Keeping 293-95 one might then, at 296, read of # ad rots 
raAddpous épdpevy, “And others were carrying the baskets.” If 
Solmsen is right in keeping “Apyy at 425, why not also at 333 and 
457 ? At 353 keep wapéé idva:, 421 méren, 473 róňas. 

In the Fragmenta Selecta Merkelbach and West have corrected 
a few errors, and added some fresh sources, in choosing materials 
from their magisterial collection of 1967, Fragmenta Hesiodea, a 
salient example of the benefits that come from close collaboration 
of scholars. In principle it appears to me that all the major series, 
like the Oxford Classical Texts, should normally commit editing of 
major texts, like Hesiod, to two or more editors, as the New Testa- 
ment was so admirably edited in 1966 by a committee of four, 
Professors Aland, Black, Metzger and Wikgren. 


Dougras YOUNG $. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTE CAROLINA. 
CHAPEL HILL. 


DoucLAs E. GERBER. Euterpe, An Anthology of Barly Greek Lyrie, 
Elegiac, and Iambie Poetry. Amsterdam, Adolf M. Hakkert, 
1970. Pp. 436. FI. 36. 


In scholarship, as in poetry, convention defines the range of in- 
dividual perception. Convention’s virtue is familiarity: established 
format or style categorizes a new work and adjusts the reader’s 
expectations accordingly. Familiarity thereby becomes convention’s 
principal drawback: the reader does not remind himself that the 
structure and language which he recognizes have inherent limitations; 
that the convenient forms he finds so reassuring may be keeping 
him from discovering what he most wants to know. The effects of 
conventional poetic diction are readily discernible in the combative 
grammar of a poet like Parmenides, But limitations of conventional 
forms of scholarly criticism are perhaps less well celebrated. The 
standard commentary form, developed by the Alexandrians to evoke 
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an inereasingly unfamiliar heritage, has always tended to stress 
obseurities. For example, Didymus’ commentary on Demosthenes 
offers discontinuous notes on historical background and etymology, 
rather than more comprehensive criticism. Theon’s commentary on 
Pyth. 12 drearily encapsulates Perseus’ adventures. The authors of 
the scholia continued to comment principally on what they could 
not understand. In an effort to make ancient Greek readily compre- 
hensible, they cast metaphor and nuance into vernacular prose. By 
commenting on difficulties line by line, they led the reader through 
the text with the eclectic logic of museum guides, pointing out what 
they thought most people would need to know more about, omitting 
everything else, relying for authority on established names like 
Didymus and Aristarchus, ignoring as much as possible their own 
responses to what they read. 

Gerber’s new commentary on the archaic Greek poets has a com- 
fortable large format and attractive type that recall the time when 
books were meant to be admired as well as used. Notes, instead of 
being crowded together at the end of the volume, follow each poet’s 
works, in an approximation of the convenience afforded by the old 
marginal scholia. But the commentary, like the scholia, channels 
the reader’s attention in certain limited directions. Each set of notes 
is preceded by an introduction organized topically along the lines 
of Diogenes Laertius’ shorter Lives: Home, Date, Life, Poetry, 
Thought, Metre. As in Diogenes, categories are occasionally eom- 
bined or omitted: Thought occurs as a separate entity only in the 
cases of Archilochus, Callinus, Xenophanes, and Theognis, but not 
for Solon, Simonides, or Pindar. Gerber’s notes generally follow 
Didymus’ guidelines: whenever possible Gerber cites classical 
parallels (more often from within the genre than from without, so 
that there is, eg., no reference to Plato’s Ap. 36d on Xen, 2.8). 
When there has been scholarly disagreement, he summarizes all 
sides. One interesting result of this impartiality is that the reader 
is left with the impression that there is still some question about 
the nature of Sappho’s relationship to her girls. But there ean 
no longer be any real doubt, even without the reference to dildo(s) 
in fr, 99 col. i. 5 (which may after all be autoerotic, as in Herondas, 
Mim. 6); see now G. Devereux, CQ 20 (1970), 17-31. Like 
scholia, the notes are studded with references to approved authorities, 
This supplementary bibliography is often helpful, especially when 
it provides the factual historical, archaeological, and numismatic 
information that most students and philologists are reluctant to look 
up. But often Gerber’s documentation only reiterates traditional 
viewpoints: frequent reference is made to Bowra and Woodbury, 
none to Q. Else’s unorthodox, suggestive evaluation of Solon’s in- 
fluence in The Origin and Early Form of Greek Tragedy (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1965). Also like the scholia, Gerber’s commentary 
makes few literary judgments. Style is characterized in standard 
journalistic terms, without specific documentation, as forceful (p. 
44), moving (pp.44, 323), vital (p.53), smooth, graceful (pp. 
161,188). In the longer poems, where repetition links past to 
present, poetry to heroism, Gerber offers the reader only occasional 
indication of previous occurrences of a word or theme: eg., the 
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note on Ol. 1.55 xaraéyar does not refer to ġáyov, 51; the note on 
SéSopxe, 94 refers to Adura, 23, but not to dyAatfera:, 14, or to the 
water, gold, and fire of the ode’s opening lines. Gerber notes the 
mechanics of metaphors rather than their emotional impact: e.g., 
he cites Pyth. 9.109-10 ypvcoorepdvov .. . ŅBas | kapròv dvOhjoavr’ 
Grodpéva. as pertinent to fr. 122.8, padrakds dpas dad Kaprov 
SpéreoOa. without commentary; yet maħaxâs in the encomion sug- 
gests a brutality in dodpéreofar that is further elaborated in the 
concluding phrase dopBddwy xopéy ayéXav éxardyyuov, 18, which 
turns the young women into cattle. 

In retrospect, Gerber’s adherence to the traditions of ancient 
scholarship leaves the impression that the book will be of greater 
use to professional scholars than to the students and non-specialists 
for whom it is intended. Brief comparison of Gerber’s book to 
D. A. Campbell’s excellent new text, Greek Lyric Poetry (New 
York, 1967; see AJP 91, [1970] 465- 70) is most instructive. Camp- 
bell sets out metrical schemes before the Greek text of each 
poem; Gerber describes metres in technical terminology in the 
notes. Campbell tries to express contemporary reaction to problems 
posed by ancient texts and by modern criticism, e. g., (on Hipponax) 
“ The remains of his poetry tantalize either by their brevity or their 
gappiness” (p. 373) “But alas! The field of Theognidean studies 
is battle-scarred, strewn with theories dead or dying...” (p. 344). 
Gerber tells us "that in Bacchyl. Dith. 17 “the action unfolds in 
swift, spirited language, replete with colourful epithets and vivid 
narrative” (p. 360). Campbell shows us how and why: “rushes of 
short syllables generate excitement” (p. 434). By discussing lan- 
guage in detail, Campbell lets us see how the archaic poets developed 
and refined ancient traditions: e.g., in the case of Callinus, fr. 1, 
Campbell illustrates with direct references to the text how the poet 
uses epic words and formula (p. 162); Gerber simply cites Bowra’s 
general statements about vocabulary and line endings, without 
documentation from the text (p. 44). Campbell is generally sensitive 
to the uses of imitation; Gerber retains the scholiasts’ traditional 
condescension: eg., “ Simonides has recast a passage of Hesiod ” 
(Campbell, p. 391) ; “His debt to Hesiod is obvious” (Gerber, p. 
326). The allusiveness of many of Gerber’s notes indicates an as- 
sumption that readers will have ready access to a well-stocked 
library, e.g., on Sappho 1.3, the note in its entirety reads “ see 
Page ad loe.; ” on Pind. Ol. 1.87, “sea G. Devereux, Hermes, ete,” 
without further explanation; and, as supplemental bibliography 
on Pindar, “see my Bibliography of Pindar, 1513-1966,” a volume 
containing some 3000 entries. Campbell, in a more realistic assess- 
ment of student energy and commitment, puts what he wants the 
reader to know into the notes. Gerber’s selection includes relatively 
more material from the elegiac and iambie poets, thus including more 
sag ae philosophy (eg., Semon, 3; Tyrt. 2,4; Phocyl. 7, 11, 

: Theog. 1-254 only). College students may prefer Campbell's 
ce diversified selection, which ineludes folk song, and considerably 
more lyrie poetry (e.g., ‘the influential Sappho 34, 104a, 105, 115, 
and fr. Adesp. 976). 

If modern readers could easily recover the lost ambiance and 
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recondite language of the archaic poets, a scholastic commentary 
like Gerber’s might be sufficient. But copious bibliography and a 
convenient summing-up of previous scholarship cannot in themselves 
guarantee understanding. Today’s readers, more than ever remote 
from the age of lyric, newly sophisticated in their knowledge of 
the mechanics of language, increasingly impatient with the provin- 
clality of scholars, require commentaries that anticipate contempo- 
rary response to the fragmentary past and that eall for detailed 
analyses of verbal usage and patterns. Cambell’s comprehensive new 
commentary is attuned to the interests of readers who know at least 
some Greek. A more fundamental text constructed along the lines 
of Kirk and Raven’s Pre-Socratic Philosophers might make this 
difficult literature accessible also to second and third year students. 
Regrettably, Gerber’s conventionally conceived text seems addressed 
to neither student level, and will best serve professionals already 
capable of such scholarship. 


Mary R. LerKkowrrz. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Maarrr Kamo. The Chorus of Greek Drama within the Light of 
the Person and Number Used. Helsinki, Societas Scientarum 
Fennica, 1970. Pp. 276 (Commentationes Humanarum Litter- 
arum, 46.) 


There are a number of promising themes in this competent 
doctoral dissertation, and so it is to be regretted that Kaimio wished 
or was required to publish it in its present form. For, as we have 
his study, we find ourselves entangled in a mass of data which 
Kaimio is only partially successful in subjecting to precise and 
authoritative analysis. 

The major part of the work assembles and interprets those 
passages in Greek drama in which grammatical singular and plural 
forms are used by the chorus in reference to themselves, by the 
chorus leader both in addressing the chorus and in acting as a 
spokesman for them, and by an actor in conversation with the 
chorus, Kaimio’s goal is to see what nuances of meaning are in- 
volved in the choice of singular or plural forms in these contexts. 

He begins his study with an overview of the existing interpreta- 
tions of the function of the chorus in Greek drama. He notes that 
three roles have traditionally been attributed to the chorus: (1) 
they are considered as actors participating in the drama; (2) they 
are viewed as ideal spectators; and (3) they are seen as the medium 
through which the poet communicates his own views to the audience. 
While accepting all three of these functions as valid Kaimio sees 
the need for obtaining much more precise information about the 
role of the chorus in drama. His own study is meant to be a 
contribution to this, and he begins with a sound assumption (p. 11): 
“Although the general picture of the number and person used of 
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the chorus is rather heterogeneous, we cannot without further con- 
sideration suppose it to be quite arbitrary, as if there were no 
differences of meaning when a singular or plural form is used.” 
Unfortunately, although Kaimio is diligent in collecting data and 
has a good understanding of his goal, he never fully masters the 
heterogeneous nature of his evidence. 

In pursuing his goal Kaimio sets out to collect all expressions 
manifesting number in regard to the chorus in Greek drama. He 
examines the formal position of each usage, ie, in which part 
of the drama the expression occurs, the meter used, whether the 
passage is spoken by the whole chorus or only by the chorus leader, 
the context of thought and dramatic situation of the passage, the 
tone and nuance of the speech, and whether it would be possible 
to change the grammatical number without affecting the thought. 
Kaimio admits that several of the criteria he is using are subjec- 
tive but he tries to introduce objective standards. Again his goal 
is commendable but the shadow of subjectivity hovers over the 
analysis which makes up the bulk of the study. 

On one further theoretical point Kaimio’s discussion is excellent. 
He observes that scholars often suggest that a singular or plural 
form is chosen by a poet only because of metrical necessity. He 
rejects such a view as degrading to the skill of a great poet and 
he quotes a perceptive statement of Björck on this point (p. 19): 
“ Je besser man eine Sprache kennt, desto öfter wird man sich bei 
irgend einem Passus ihrer grossen Literatur sagen: die und de 
Form hat hier der Versbau gefordert, es gäbe jedoch in Bezug auf 
Inhalt und Stimmung auch keine angebrachtere.” Kaimio does not 
deny that there may be instances in which no essential difference 
is made by the choice of number in regard to the chorus, but he 
argues that this point must be tested in each case. 

Kaimio completes his study with a series of conclusions about 
the different ways in which Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes make use of the chorus. Aeschylus, he finds, “ most 
frequently presents the chorus as a closed collective group .. . or 
as the representative of a nation.” He sees the Aeschylean chorus 
as displaying the strongest and most individual emotional expres- 
sions. Finally he sees in Aeschylus’ use of grammatical number a 
reflection of “ the function of the chorus as a community surrounding 
the actors and feeling the consequences of the actors’ behaviour and 
decisions.” 

In contrast to Aeschylus, Sophocles is seen as representing his 
chorus more as “a homogeneous group of people thinking individ- 
ually ” than as a collective group. Here the chorus is used as a 
background against which the actors’ character can be more sharply 
delineated. Kaimio sees Euripides’ chorus as emphasizing neither its 
collective aspect nor its individual side but rather remaining “a 
vaguely characterized figure accompanying the actors.” This results 
from Euripides’ realism which weakens the chorus’ role in his 
dramas. Finally Aristophanes is seen to use his chorus in a manner 
very similar to that of Aeschylus. 

Such conclusions certainly merit further investigation. Kaimio’s 
procedure, however, vulnerable as it is to the charge of subjec- 
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tivity, limits the utility of his analysis. He will put us all in his 
debt if, in the future, he succeeds in establishing a rigorous theory 
that explains the way in which grammatical number helps to charac- 
terize the chorus in Greek drama, 


LEON GOLDEN, 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Sophocles. Philoctetes. Edited by T. B. L. Webster. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1970. Pp. viii + 177. $4.75. (Cambridge 
Greek and Latin Classics.) 


T. B. L. Webster inaugurates a new series of Greek and Latin 
classics with a commentary on Sophocles’ Philectetes. This new 
series is under the general editorship of P. E. Easterling and E. 
J. Kenney and is intended primarily for students in schools and 
colleges. The series is explicitly inspired by a precise aim, “to 
provide the student with the guidance that he needs for the interpre- 
tation and understanding of the book as a work of literature.” 
(p. vii) The intention to write for students and the aim of com- 
menting on a text as a literary work are highly commendable; such 
editions are urgently needed in classes on Greek literature. It is un- 
fortunately difficult to agree on what “a work of literature” is. 
This sentiment, that literature can be considered from unexpected 
points of view, is strongly reinforced by the reading of Webster’s com- 
mentary. The only aspect which Webster stresses in his “literary” dis- 
cussion is meter; for nothing seems to distinguish his commentary 
from the traditional grammatical commentaries except a careful 
description and definition of the meters. The meters indeed dis- 
tinguish poetry from prose and therefore distinguish a drama from, 
say, a Platonic dialogue, yet they are not enough. The drama has a 
formal construction through which an action takes place, a set of 
conventions from language to staging, through which a story is told. 
Sophocles happens to be one of the dramatists who builds his plays 
with uncanny subtlety. He keeps his audience in high suspense 
because of a combination of dramatic skill and tragic-religious 
vision. The reader will find in Webster nothing or almost nothing 
about Sophocles’ unmistakable language, about the succession of 
scenes, tragic irony, ete. 

The reader will find virtually nothing of what is called literary 
criticism. The commentary does not spend a word on the various 
literary topies which today encompass Sophoclean criticism. Literary 
topies such as Sophocles’ humanism or religiosity, hidden gods, the 
heroic temper, the “triangular form” of the structure, ete., will 
not encumber the student’s mind. In truth once in a while the 
reader will find some psychological or literary observations, for 
instance on the process through which Neoptolemus comes to 
repentance and pity. But these are occasional notes, not connected 
with a systematic view of the play. Webster’s definition of the 
play as a “study in suffering” (p. 7) and his indication of 
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Neoptolemus’ importance are mere labels rather than critical dis- 
courses. As a result these observations are not only marginal to 
the commentary but they appear also unbearably vague and ele- 
mentary, unworthy of the effort a student must sustain to read 
Sophocles, 

The bibliographical guidance is scanty and spotty. One ean hardly 
understand why Kitto’s Greek Tragedy has been omitted, Even 
recent and provocative essays, to mention only the first books which 
come to my mind, B. M. W. Knox’s The Heroic Temper and D. 
Greene, Reality and the Heroic Pattern, are not mentioned, And 
typically of this book, as we shall see, Webster suggests other 
references which are commendable in themselves but which are 
hardly appropriate to that inexperienced audience of readers to 
which the book sometimes seems addressed. See for instance a 
reference to the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library! (p 8). 

I have insisted on the lack’ of any real stylistic and literary con- 
cern in the commentary only because Webster explicitly mentions 
it as the aim of his book. As a traditional commentary, in the field 
of classics, i. e., basically devoted to the literal explanation of the 
forms, Webster’s Philoctetes is a handy and useful work. In about 
ninety pages he offers an extensive commentary on the text, on 
grammatical and lexicographical questions, on metrics and on 
style—conceived as the traditional figurae. I fear that Webster did 
not always have in mind a precise idea of his audience for, as we 
shall see, he is not always concerned to give a clear and consecutive 
account of the various aspects of these disciplines. 

In at least ninety-one passages Webster has suggested and com- 
mented on deviations from the Oxford text by Pearson. (Stanford, 
in his larger edition of the Ajax suggested only about eighty vari- 
ations.) ‘To these deviations from Pearson’s text we should add 
the many notes which defend or question Pearson’s text without 
emending it (e. g., 23, 189-90, 202, 206, 220, 228, 251). The sum of 
the textual notes becomes therefore much larger and very cumber- 
some for a commentary ninety-four pages long, aimed at college 
students and intended to provide literary guidance. 

Of the ninety-one passages where Webster suggests deviations 
from Pearson’s edition, many are indeed sound and needed. It is 
a commonplace today to blame Pearson’s edition for his love of 
emending the manuscript reading when it is unnecessary. Thus, for 
instance, Webster rightly questions or eriticizes Pearson for aban- 
doning the manuscript text without cogent reasons in various in- 
stances (e.g. 53, 79, 126, 157, 166, 267, 324, 328, 361, 421, 456). 
He shows sharp insight in many instances in choosing or approving 
one reading from the manuscript tradition (29, 167, 210, 220, 
ete.). His care in punetuation (272, 279, ete.), accentuation 
184 ete.) and other minutiae is painstaking. Webster is careful and 
sharp both in selecting scholars’ emendations and proposing his 
own, He frequently refers to Porson, Wecklein, Schneidewin, Jebb, 
Nauck (e. g., 496), Page (187, 431, 699 ff., ete.), Broadhead (e. g., 
43, 559), A. M. Dale (e.g., 559, 1097), J. Jackson (e. g., 683, 
686), and many others, He adds a handful of his own emendations 
(e. g., 218, 699, 833 f£., 1092, 1134, 1455). This partial list is 
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sufficient to show the volume of suggestions, information, and pro- 
posals which the commentary provides about the text. Webster’s 
choice and discussion of many of the difficult passages of the 
Philoctetes is careful, sensible, and does not call for disagreement, 
Some remarks on a few cases where I feel less certain. 

251. Erfurdt’s conjecture oid’ övow dp’ odd is certainly better 
than Pearson’s text: it is closer to the reading of the manuscript 
and it offers an easy explanation for its corruption. 

In line 699, emended by Jackson, MS. 110 ff., Webster suggests to 
supply vécos instead of rofes. He is right in showing the weakness of 
Jackson’s 3660s, but yvdcos, though better for the sense of the passage, 
is still not what we need. For, on the one hand it is hardly neces- 
sary—except to form a trimeter—since it is implicit: e ris éuréoot 
(sc. aiuds, from 697); on the other hand it requires Turnebus’ altera- 
tion of the manuscript é\ciy into éAdy, “an alteration not highly 
probable in itself and difficult here because the participle was much 
the more natural word for the copyist to expect.” (Jackson 113). 

The reading of the scholia atavodyar at 954, conserving the genuine 
text against the manuscript, is illustrated in a concise and useful 
appendix on “ The Transmission of the Text” by P. E. Easterling, 
p. 167. This example suggests the idea that Webster could have 
concentrated his textual criticism especially on cases which, like 954, 
illustrate a chapter or a point of the science of editing a text, 
recensio, emendatio, ete. For not only is Webster’s critical com- 
mentary necessarily incomplete, but it does not provide enough in- 
formation for young readers to understand how this science works. 
One would have expected at least a cross reference in the com- 
mentary at 954. 

The difficult passage 1092 ff. is variously emended by the editors, 
Webster reproduces Jaeckson’s text and then he offers his own 
emendation: & yal mpo dvw .. . éddot p, odò Ex’ ioyis: “ Where 
shall I find a hope of dealing with my fate, if the birds that before 
cowered above shall come through the shrill breeze to destroy me 
and I have no strength.” Though Webster’s emendation is in- 
genious, Jackson’s emendation seems to me superior: 1) that birds, 
arokaaoes (cowering for fear) may now become birds of prey is a 
risky paradox. At 956ff., birds and mountain beasts will eat 
Philoctetes. Furthermore this reading implies emending 1091 
OLTOVO LOU to oiTovópov. 2) EÀAÔCSL, transitive, does not fit well with 
é€urévouv Sa mveúnaros. 3) Philoctetes’ loss of the bow is better in- 
dicated by Jackson’s text than by Webster’s which sounds too vague, 

Webster’s conjectures seem to me a certain improvement of the 
text at 833 ff., and 1134; his punctuation and accentuation improve the 
text in many instances, 

Hardly a word is necessary about interpolations, since the 
Philoctetes is almost free from them. Yet doubts have been raised 
on some lines by nineteenth-century scholars, and I think that the 
athetization of 1442-44 should have been mentioned. The lines could 
have come from another Sophoclean play or from another author, 

Webster’s care in handling difficult passages and in elucidating 
obscure points of grammar or syntax will be very much appreciated 
by readers. Here are a few remarks. 
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142, I. Waern, Eranos 56 (1958), 155 ff., supports convincingly 
the possibility of rò as a demonstrative pronoun: “ Tell me this...” 
157. oriBos “ footprint.” The word occurs frequently: 29 “step”, 
“footstep”, 157 “footprint”, 163 “way” (but Campbell, reading LA’ 
o7tBov . . . rove, writes “ Neoptolemus points to the track made 
by the lame foot.”), 206 “track,” 487 “path.” Perhaps a single 
note might have explained these various meanings. The word has 
also an emotional significance, pointing at the track of the lame 
Philoetetes in a desert land, away from the “ path of men.” (487). 

404-5. Join mpòs juds to werdedxare. 

551-52. apoorvydyvrt tay taowv. Not only Jebb, but also Wunder, 
Campbell, and Mazon follow Brunck in translating “ when I received 
a fair recompense.” Webster’s translation, “ as I have had the same 
lot as you” already tentatively offered by Paley, seems to me inferior. 
Grammatically mpoorvyóyrųe depends on roy wrAoty rowiîchar as an 
affirmative expression”? (Campbell) or it is equivalent to é80&¢ pox 
hy otya Tov wAoby woetoGat piv Ppdoail oot Kat rpoorbyoie TOV Low: 
“T decided not to continue the voyage in silence hefore speaking to 
you and getting a fair reward.” For the sense: The emporos must 
somehow justify his desire to inform Neoptolemus. The question 
arises again at 582-88 and not so comfortably as here, where 
Neoptolemus answers the emporos’ request (557-58). Moreover, 
Webster’s interpretation of 552 would involve a pointless repetition 
of 546. 

799-800. Translate, reading dvaxadovpéeve, “O child, o noble youth, 
seize me and implore the voleano to burn me with Lemnian fire.” See 
W. Burkert, CQ 20 (1970) 5, who considers this verse as “the 
earliest testimony of the fire festival of Lemnos.” 

950. èv cavrot yeyo Webster should probably have explained the 
grammar of this genitive. It implies the ellipsis of some word like 
oixw, The expression seems colloquial (Starkie on Ar. Wasps 642 
Eur, TA 926) and for this reason some editors (Campbell) and 
grammarians (Kiihner-Gerth) prefer L’s cavré. But the Philoctetes 
abounds with strong idiomatic expressions: see e ye, 327 (Schulze’s 
Kleine Schriften 706). 

Only a few of the many key words, mirror words on which part 
of the message of the play depends, are given some kind of com- 
ment: see dias at 1013 ff., and Wy at 54 ff. But words such as 
evyeyyns, yervatos, dyabds, apern, etoéBeta, olxros ete. and their op- 
posites do not receive any attention, Yet Webster might have sug- 


. gested the very Sophoclean quality of the first two words, and the 


transition of values whieh can be detected in the treatment of some 
of the other words (see A. W. H. Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 
especially 189 f., 193 n. 23). 

On style: The reader will find scattered notes on what humanistic 
scholarship has for a long time considered style: alliteration, 
anaphora, asyndeton, ete. But it should be clear today that these 
figures per se do not define any individualized style: to indicate 
the mere presence of some alliteration, for instance, does not say 
very much about Sophocles’ style. But even within this traditional 
and antiquarian view of style Webster could have given a more 
precise picture, He still distinguishes alliteration from assonance, a 
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probably meaningless distinction for Greek (J. Defradas, REA 60 
[1958], 36-49) and does not suggest the ground which could explain 
the repetition or emphasis of sounds. He does not connect allitera- 
tion to larger stylistic devices: a line of Odysseus, such as 97 yAdécoay 
pev dpyov, ypa & elyov épydrw does not receive any comment be- 
cause the emphasis dpydv .. . éoydrw is not an alliteration, is not an 
assonance, and therefore ... it does not exist! The antithesis is 
unmentioned. Yet these devices are frequent in the Philoctetes (see 
oréyev . . . Aéyev 136 etc.) and point to some cultural trend in 
Sophocles’ time. But the reader can read the entire commentary 
without being aware of the sophists, of Euripides as a model for 
the Philoctetes, ete. 

Especially unsatisfactory, it seems to me, is the treatment of 
the style of the drama as a drama. Sophocles’ tremendous subtlety 
in building up complex action—almost detective stories—in lead- 
ing and misleading the audience through carefully balanced effects 
(premonitions, allusions, tragic irony, ete.) by an amazingly com- 
plex interplay of mirror words, mirror stories, mirror scenes, i.e., of 
eriss-crossing references, etc., ought to have been considered and 
analyzed. The Philoctetes in this respect is no less subtle than the 
OT. The difference between what the audience already know or are 
allowed to know through the action of the play, and what the 
characters themselves know, is never stated. 

One of the most systematic features of the commentary is the 
treatment of the meters. The reader will find a small treatise about 
metrics diffused in the notes and in the Appendix on “ Metres” pp. 
161-63. He will learn the name of almost all Greek verses. For 
nameless verses Webster adopts Dale’s system of notation for cola 
which have no generally agreed upon names. (A. M. Dale, The 
Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, 2nd ed., p. 176 ff.) 

The most extensive parts of Webster’s commentary consist there- 
fore of textual criticism and metrics, two disciplines which require 
here a rather sophisticated reader. In some cases the reader should 
really have his Jackson at hand to understand fully what Webster 
is doing. Other parts of the commentary are much simpler, But 
even here there is a certain degree of unevenness or imbalance. Notes 
like 5, 17, 30, etc., explaining grammar or syntax are simple and 
an aid to the inexperienced reader. But a comment such as 552, 
with a side attack on Jebb, and a cryptic argument, would easily 
defy students’ patience or understanding. It is to be hoped that 
the other volumes of the series will take into account some of this 
criticism. 

Perro Pucor. 

CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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JOHN Herman RANDALL, Jk, Plato: Dramatist of the Life of 
Reason. New York, Columbia University Press, 1970. Pp. 
XIV + 274. $7.50. 


Professor Randall rightly notes the doubtful value of scholarly 
attempts to determine the authenticity and chronology of Plato’s 
works (pp. 6-35) and to explain away such inconveniences as 
ancient accounts of Plato’s contempt for Socrates (26, 98, 102). He 
realizes that his own interpretation may be as misleading as others 
(35). Randall interprets Plato at his best as a poet concerned not 
with scientific determination of what man is, but with dramatic 
creation of what man can be, Randall’s Plato prefers poetic dramati- 
zation of things as they are perfected in imagination to scientific 
knowledge of things as they are: true knowledge is to see the 
world imaginatively with the artist’s idealizing vision (127-60). 
Randall elaims that this interpretation solves “the many problems, in- 
soluble in the long Platonic tradition and in all the books about Plato” 
(148, 194-97, 215-16). The vois of Randalls Plato is artistic 
imagination whose activity manufactures idealized possibilities, the 
ideas, which exist by art and not by nature. Knowledge of the good 
life becomes knowledge of “what man can be made into, his pos- 
sibilities, his Idea” (153, 167). 

Randall denies that the Republic (607B3-6) concerns poetry and 
never mentions “the old quarrel between philosophy and poetry.” 
This denial arises from rejection of Socrates’ contention that poetry 
is mere imitation and not autonomous idealizing of human possibilities 
by free, creative artists (145, n. 10). Denying that any human ac- 
_tivity is autonomous, Socrates subordinates all thought and action 
to his search for knowledge of how best to live, since “to know 
man is to know what man is good for, the Good Life” (225). Yet, 
if the idea of the good is beyond knowledge and even beyond being 
(Republie, 504D2-509B10), its comprehension is unlikely, if not 
impossible. Perhaps this awareness sparks Socrates’ suggestion that 
men do not even know whether life is better for them than death. 
In this light, global atomic destruction may not seem so unfitting 
as Randall supposes (153-54; ef. V. Gourevitch, “ Philosophy and 
Politics,” Review of Metaphysics 22 [1968] 324, n. 207). Nor is 
it easy to ascertain whether free philosophic inquiry and regimes 
which tolerate it are humanly more desirable than repressive 
totalitarian regimes (36-46, 168-71, 187, 204-9). Randall overlooks 
the chief problem of the Good Life because he believes that men 
obviously are good for many things (153): “the fundamental 
problem of the Good Life, of ethics, thus becomes to adjust all 
these excellences through a principle of organization” created by 
the philosophic dramatist’s idealizing imagination (155). 

Randall confuses Plato’s ideas with ideals (154, 199-204). Plato’s 
idea or eidos is a noun formed from a stem of the verb to see 
which is used to form the aorist tense. The aorist concentrates on 
the point, the “gist” or end of an action. Heidegger rightly 
translates idea as Aussehen, the “look” something has when it is 
seen for what it is (200-1), Thus Democritus calls his atoms ideas 
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(242, n. 7), contending that they are what the universe looks like, 
if seen for what it is. In any case, Plato’s voðs is not imagination, 
nor are its objects, the ideas, created by a “ process of human 
idealizing ” (142). The Divided Line’s yénow is not eixacia nor 
is Plato a Kantian idealist (125; cf. Kant, Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, A5, B9; A313-20, B370-77; A568-71, B596-99). 

Randall’s poetic Plato does not realize that the main human 
problem is not harmonizing various obvious goods, but to try, if 
possible, to grasp what is obviously good, what the good really looks 
like. Without this insight, men do not know how (or whether) to 
live. Who is the best kind of man? Callicles? Socrates? Phaedrus? 
(ef. S. Rosen, Plato’s Symposium [New Haven, 1968] p. 29, n. 86). In 
the Gorgias (480B7-4861D1), Callicles indignantly condemns Socratic 
subordination of rhetoric to the questioning (and even denunciation) 
of what seems closest to one’s heart, if philosophy demands it, 
Socratic inability to decide whether life is better than death also is 
incomprehensible to Callicles (491E5-493D4). Like all unphilosophic 
types, Callicles is enslaved to his “ existential commitment ” (51; 139, 
n. 6; 154, n. 2; 199, 210) to acquire and defend what presents itself 
on his horizon as “obviously good” (153): The philosopher’s in- 
ability to take any existential commitment (including commitments 
to be open-minded or philosophic) very seriously springs from 
knowledge of his ignorance of what is obviously good. This inability 
is responsible for Socrates’ “ essentially comic” (98) way of life. 
Indeed Aristophanes’ ability to resist the temptation to make 
Socrates “the patron saint of moral twaddle” (98, 26) probably 
allows his Clouds to capture the eternal “look” of philosophy 
(cf. my article “ Plato’s Defense of Socrates,” Liberal Education, 
56 [1970] 458-75). 

Far from being the creations and/or ereators of their civiliza- 
tion’s morality (36-54), philosophers question the value of whatever 
seems obviously good to their civilization, Most of Socrates’ fellow 
citizens shared Callicles’ aversion to this questioning, especially to 
its effects on politically gifted youth such as Alcibiades or Charmides 
(Republic, 492A1-496H2). However, what was true in Socrates’ 
Athens no longer holds for powerful modern regimes in whith most 
college catalogues and other popular magazines castigate intellectual 
conformity, urging their readers to an independent examination of 
life’s main questions. In such communities, philosophy means pri- 
marily questioning the worth of philosophy or free inquiry. Con- 
sequently Callicles’ attack on Socrates was unphilosophie then, but 
is philosophic now. 

Randall wrongly presents Nietzsche as a modern Callieles (91, 
115, 119). In the decisive respect, he is a modern Socrates who 
undertakes the perhaps impossible job of keeping philosophy alive 
in regimes in which the quest for truth has become a fashionable 
prejudice (cf. Nietzsche, Der Wille zur Macht, 420; Gourevitch, op. 
cit., p. 296, n. 118). Intellectuals whose moral taste is shaped by 
these regimes naturally find “ our Greece” (36-37) chiefly in a few 
fifth century Athenians and no Spartans. However, awareness of 
their ignorance of what is obviously good makes this choice difficult, 
if not impossible; for philosophically or morally uncommitted men 
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(cf. my review in AJP 90 [1969] 484-87). Thus, in the preface to 
his First Discourse, Rousseau notes that most people who today view 
themselves as free thinkers, would have burnt men alive a few 
hundred years ago—for the same reason that they champion free 
inquiry today. They are the intellectuals of all ages. Randall’s 
failure to distinguish between philosophers and intellectuals or 
sophists (2-5, 89, 96-99, 103, 263) blinds him to the Socratic “look ” 
of Nietzsche’s attack on Socrates (Nietzsche, Wissenschaft und 
Weisheit im Kampfe, I). This kind of oversight is unfortunate 
in an otherwise interesting and thought-provoking book. 


HARRY NEUMANN. 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE. 


ALOIS DREIZEHNTER. Aristoteles’ Politica. München, Wilhelm Fink 
Verlag, 1970, Pp. lii + 242. DM 48 (cloth); DM 36 (paper). 
(Studia et Testimonia Antiqua, T). 


In 1962, Dreizehnter (Untersuchungen zur Teatgeschichte der 
Aristotelischen Politik = Philosophia Antiqua, 10) clearly and finally 
established the superiority of the II? family of manuscripts to the 
Ii? family for the constitution of the text of Pol. Although this was 
the principle followed by Newman, Immisch (Teubner), Ross 
(Oxford) and Aubonnet (Budé: as yet incomplete), D.’s investiga- 
tion was meticulous, his argument and conclusions clearly expressed 
and the book weleome. Did this work justify a new edition? Re- 
viewers differed: Herbert Long, CW 56 (1963), 185, “it appears 
that we do not immediately need a new text of Pol.” ; E. des Places, 
L’Antiquité Classique 32 (1963), 240, “Souhaitons que Pauteur 
puisse mettre en oeuvre dans une édition les principes ici exposés.” 
D. opted for the latter. On balance, I think, correctly. If D. has 
not succeeded in effecting any great improvement over previous 
texts, his edition has other merits. 

Einleitung: A) Entstehung. D. is brief and dogmatic. Pol. repre- 
sents the manuscripts which Aristotle used for his lectures: the 
order of composition is VII-VIII, II, IV-VI (D. prefers silence 
about I and III). There is only one absolute date, a terminus post 
quem of 336 B.C. for Book V (1311b1-3). “Alle weiteren 
Datierungsversuche sind Spekulation.” D. is perhaps too pessimistic, 
Although I. remains in doubt, it is arguable (from similarities of 
theme and verbal parallels) that ITI was being composed at the 
time when Aristotle was writing the Ath. Pol. (for a date shortly 
after 335/4, ef. Historia 19 [1970], 326-36). Book II and especially 
the Solonian material in chapter 12 shows no knowledge of Androtion’s 
Atthis, which was published in the late 340’s (this date is not too 
precise, since the work may not have been available to Aristotle 
until he had returned to Athens). 

B) Überlieferung. Since Pol. was given short shrift in Moraux’ 
discussion of the catalogues (Les listes anciennes .. .), it is good 
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to have D.’s views. These are that the title and the present book 
division are due to Andronicus, that the title in Diog, Laert. 5, 24 
(no. 74) Iloàrià B refers to VII-VIII on two rolls, that the 
next title (no. 75) TloAurixys axpodoews os 4 Geodpdcrou a By Veser 
means that “der restliche Vorlesungskursus war auf 8 Rollen 
verteilt” and that the addition of os 4 @eodpdorov means that the 
similar work of Theophrastus (IIoAurixdy a’B’y'd’e’s’) was better 
known. This is a coherent picture and there is no way to disprove 
it, It is worthwhile, especially since Moraux does not mention it, 
to take up again Jaeger’s suggestion (Stud. z. Ent. d. Met. d. Ar., 
p. 175) that os ý Geodpdorov means that Theophrastus arranged t 
the lectures of Aristotle in 8 books. If this is correct, there is 
every reason to assume that these 8 books were the same as ours: 
if so, no. 74 will be a doublet. 

In the rest of the introduction, D. summarily traces the limited 
knowledge of Pol. up to the twelfth century, lists and discusses the 
manuscripts, and sets forth the Grundlagen for his edition. 

The text. The text is conservative and D. has infrequently made 
a major departure from the manuscripts or from previous editors. 
His change at 1285a19 is attractive: xarà youov Kat rarpiat otoar>, 
though one might prefer xara vópov <otca> kal adrpiat. The 
addition (1292b31) of <roowde otciay> from the commentary of 
Michael of Ephesus will not do: it is not necessary for the sense, 
forms of rocdcde occur infrequently in the Corpus, and it is difficult 
to see how Michael could have had access to a manuscript which, 
uniquely here, preserved a reading found in no other manuscript. 
D.s treatment of a locus conclamatus, 1300a10-b7, might have 
benefited by a look at O. J. Todd, AJP 62 (1941), 416-25. 

D. seems more successful when he excises according to the principle 
of the intrusive gloss (e.g., 1285a9, 13092840). Thus, an excision 
like (1254a8) 6 SotAos [tanpérns] trav mpòðs ryv mpãéw is sensible 
and may well be right. I think the same principle should be applied 
to a passage which is a notorious crux for historians and would 
read (1275b36-7): aoAXdouvs yap épvdérevoe (se. Kàeobévns) E€vous 
kal SovAouvs [perotxovs], with perofxovs a gloss on &évovs. 

While, then, one may doubt the necessity of this edition, it is 
very useful to have, Until the Budé is complete, its main rival will 
be Ross’ OCT. It is superior on all counts, text, apparatus and 
indexes, and is more handsomely printed. 

JOHN J. KEANEY. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Jaeger went further and assumed an éxdoois by Theophrastus. This 
can hardly be correct. Although there is some slight evidence for 
thinking that Aristotle may have originally intended VII-VIII for 
publication, the intention was never fulfilled and VIII never finished. 
The other books were intended for use by the School. 
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Ménandre. Sept exposés suivis de discussions par E. W. HANDLEY, 
W. Lupwie, F. Sanpsacu, F. Wenrui, C. Depovussi, C. QUESTA, 
L. Kaur. Genève, Fondation Hardt, 1970. Pp. 267. 36.00F 
(Entretiens sur V Antiquité Classique, 16.) 


The series starts with an excellent paper by E. W. Handley on 
conventions of the comic stage, noting conventions of various kinds. 
The comic arrival of the cook in the Dyskolos is traditional, but also 
a contrast to the serious departure of Sostratos, and an instance of 
a late scene preparing the next act. The paper also discusses con- 
versations back into the house, and Menander’s use of tragedy. In 
the discussion M. Reverdin and Madame Kabil have fruitful con- 
tributions on the visual element in Menander (it might perhaps have 
been noted that the ekkyklema could have been used for the be- 
ginning of the Synaristosai: the title implies that the meal was 
there, even if the opening line concluded the meal). 

W. Ludwig writes on the Cistellaria and the relation of god and 
action in Menander. The most important point in the first part is 
the suggestion that Selenium in 449 ff, is an addition of Plautus. 
Auxilium, the Plautine prologue-figure, is the Greek Boetheia. Her 
positive action is seen in 663 ff., 668 ff., 671, and is compared to the 
action of Pan in the Dyskolos and the Lar in the Aulularia and 
other prologue figures. In the discussion E. W, Handley emphasizes 
the special character of Pan in the Dyskolos and well defends the 
Aulularia as work of Menander. 

F. H. Sandbach discusses brilliantly Menander’s manipulation of 
language for dramatic purposes. He begins with contrasts of char- 
acter, Gorgias/Sostratos, Sikon/Getas, in the Dyskolos, Nikeratos/ 
Demeas in the Samia. Here he is surely right in giving Dyskolos 
777 to Sostratos and Samia 98-10la to Nikeratos. It is a very 
interesting point that the phrasing of Sikyonios 361 suggests that 
this is Dromon’s entry. He then diseusses language influenced by 
tragedy and argues well that Menander aims at various effects by 
this. Obvious cases are the recognition scene of the Perikeiromene, 
the lead-up to the messenger speech in the Sikyonios, and the 
pseudo-death scene in the Aspis, where it is a very nice observation 
that Daos’ readiness with tragic quotations may also characterize 
him as a paidagogos. 

F. Wehrli is extremely cautious in assessing the influence of 
philosophy on Menander. The possibility of Peripatetic influence 
is admitted because it is the only contemporary philosophy which 
is not actively hostile to emotional manifestations, The two fairly 
certain instances of influence are the educational theories of the 
Adelphi and the failure of Knemon’s self-sufficiency in the Dyskolos. 
In the discussion Professor Wehrli was asked about the influence 
of Aristotle’s aesthetic theory and answered that for much it was 
enough to say that Menander stood in a living theatre tradition, 
which had been deseribed shortly before by Aristotle. (No one 
apparently raised the question of prologue figures like Orge, Methe, 
Agnoia). 

Christina Dedoussi raises various problems in her sensitive des- 
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cription of the Samia. She (and others in the discussion) inclines 
towards a late date on artistic grounds (it is not clear that these 
are sounder than the personal allusions and metrical reasons previ- 
ously invoked for an early date). She rightly maintains that it is 
unnecessary to suppose that Chrysis has herself had a child: she pre- 
tends to suckle the baby. She also notes that Chrysis is only called 
pallake by the infuriated Demeas (Pollux lists the pallake mask 
among old women; Chrysis is a free hetaira; Demeas has never 
married: cf, K. Gaiser on Periplectomenos in the Miles, Poetical, 
1967, p. 936). F. H. Sandbach asked why Demeas wished to marry 
his son to a poor man’s daughter (Megadorus in Aulularia 475 ff. 
may be relevant.) 

C. Questa in “ Scenie structure of Plautus and Menander” dis- 
cusses various recent papyri which illustrate points in Plautus, 
particularly the papyrus of the Dis Exapaton identified and pub- 
lished by E., W. Handley. What comes out clearly is Plautus great 
freedom in handling his originals, which can now be more securely 
documented than before. Much of the paper demonstrates and dis- 
cusses the absence of act-breaks in Plautus. It is a good point that 
Bacch. 107 is Menander’s announcement of a chorus altered by 
Plautus to fit the arrival of Pistoclerus. (Is it conceivable that 
Plautus was chiefly Latinizing plays in which he had acted and relied 
largely on memory?) 

L. Kabil gives a fascinating account of the Menander mosaics from 
Mytilene (published by her and R. Ginouvès in Antike Kunst, 
Beiheft 6; cf. my review in JHS 91, 1971). Samia, Synaristosai, 
Epitrepontes, Theophoroumene are illustrated in colour. She sug- 
gests that they derive from an illustrated Menander, prefaced by 
a portrait and life of the poet, which might justify the inclusion of 
a scene from Plato’s Phaedo among the mosaics, This illustrated 
Menander of the third century A.D. is roughly contemporary with 
the illustrated Terence presupposed by the illustrated Terence manu- 
scripts, and is based on similar productions. In the discussion E. 
W. Handley interprets the Misowmenos mosaic as illustrating P.Oay. 
2656.435-43, and lists ancient references for numbering acts. 

This is a record of what was evidently a pleasant and exciting 
conference, It is not a book about Menander, but it is a book which 
all who want to know about Menander will have to consult, 


T. B. L. WEBSTER, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


ANDRÉS Rıcarer, Virgile. La huitième Bucolique. Paris, Société 
d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1970. Pp. 152. (Bibliothèque 
de la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, 20.) 


Ms. Richter’s exhaustive study of the eighth Eiclogue was originally 
presented as a Strasbourg dissertation. It bears the marks of a 
thesis only in a tendency to overelaboration which engulfs its in- 
sights in a superabundance of scholarship (especially French). 
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Polemical tone is happily absent, though Ms. Richter does not eschew 
taking stands against the august, often with creditable success. 

Richter ends her work with a new text, translation, and com- 
mentary but it is the introductory chapters which reward a well-de- 
served scrutiny. In the preface, and without naming names, 
Richter promises to avoid reliance on allegorical interpretation. Only 
once in the text that follows does she fail to negotiate this hazard. 
She feels that Virgil, our melancholy Mantuan, “est Damon plutôt 
qu’Alphésibée ” (p. 105 ef. pp. 91-92). The question is irrelevant. 
It is as if we were to claim that Virgil is Tityrus alone in the first 
Hiclogue instead of the creator of a brilliant whole. The same must 
be said for the eighth poem. 

The first chapter on “L’Edifice des Bucoliques” espouses once 
again Maury’s now overused theory of a circular structure for the 
ten poems, singling out 5 and 10 and claiming balance between 1 
and 9, 2 and 8, ete. But labels, as often, present easy alternatives 
which distract from deeper concerns. Can we really say of poems 
1 and 9, for instance, that they relieve man “des miséres de la 
ee 2 6) or that Meliboeus and Moeris “oublient leurs malheurs” 

p. 106)? 

Chapter 2 considers the general literary background—the origin 
of amoebaean song, ifs Theoeritean development, and use and vari- 
ation by Virgil. Chapter 3 deals specifically with Kelogue 8, looking 
first in detail at the Greek sources of its two segments and then at 
what Richter calls “les thémes et les motifs” of the poem. The 
latter she divides into two parts, indignus amor and carmen, each 
with its own subheadings. Richter emphasizes the dark side of 
Damon’s song. Love is basically cruel, a potentially happy marriage 
has gone awry, love’s bitterness leads to a suicide because all of 
nature’s laws are reversed. In her chapter on Virgil’s originality 
Richter is correct to stress the interiorization of the story and its 
careful psychological unfolding. In her view it is a song which early 
on announces the protagonist’s death wish and leads inevitably from 
initial love in a dewy apple orchard to the fateful doom of the jilted 
singer, Perhaps in all this Richter partially misses what she sees 
clearly enough in the poem’s second segment, the power of a carmen. 
The first shepherd (is he called Tityrus, as Hne 55 may hint, or is 
the reference generic?) prays for release from suffering through 
song, the second for union through the magic of verse. Yet the 
ritual process of release may itself generate enough potential to 
change mortal hazards into immortal results. Perhaps the adunata 
at the end do become real through the power of song and turn the 
shepherd, as he plunges from woods to sea, into a taming Arion. 

Richter is especially good on the simple directness of the poem’s 
second segment. She analyzes with extreme care Virgil’s emulation 
of Theocritus and points to the cumulative, more Roman effects of 
the result. The fact that the Muses are said to sing Alphesiboeus’ 
song assures its positive results just as the return of Daphnis (and 
Richter takes note of the change from Theocritus’ Delphis) betokens 
not only the renewal of love but the reinvigoration of “ pastoral ” 
life in general. 

As prolegomenon to establishing her own text, Richter examines 
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the chief manuscript difficulties. None of her solutions will come 
as a surprise. In spite of the fact that 28a appears in only one 
manuscript whereas 76 has full authority, each is suppressed be- 
cause it breaks the continuity of what in both cases seems to be a 
five-line group. Richter defends line 50 as it stands (rightly) and 
leaves the order of the strophes in each section unchanged (again 
wisely). I worry about her punctuation of the last five lines. Richter 
would give lines 104-6 (= 105-7 Mynors) to the witch’s maid 
whose name she assumes to be Amaryllis from lines 77-78 and 101. 
This interpretation has its share of defenders, most recently Mynors 
who puts his lines 105-6 in quotation marks. This solution deals 
adequately with the change from fer cineres, Amarylli (101 Mynors) 
to dum ferre moror (106 Mynors) but fails to explain satisfac- 
torily an intervening use of the first person (adgrediar, 103). In 
this treatment the witch must be both aloof from and involved with 
her helper’s activities at the same time, while it is somewhat strange 
that the maid and not the witch should be the first to eall attention 
to the happy omen (aspice). My own feeling, a minority opinion 
though advocated by Büchner (see Richter, p. 96, n. 2; p. 114, n. 
2), is that, in spite of Theocritus’ Thestylis, Amaryllis is the actual 
name of our witch. 

Minor suggestions, The phrase cum matre (38) is more than a 
formula (p. 47). The presence of the mother at the beginning of 
love looks to the daughter’s ultimate leave-taking in marriage (here 
with the wrong outcome). Fragilis (40) has erotic overtones (p. 
47). Griffins are chosen in the first set of adunata because they 
are an impossible physical combination within an impossibility (p. 
56)! Is the appearance of swimmers amid the wreckage at Aen. 
1.118 an example of magie (p. 99)? The olive staff on which 
Damon leans (16) is surely an emblem of the shepherd bard (p. 
136; ef. Hel. 5.88-90). The shepherd uses alloguor in addressing 
the gods (20) because the heavenly elements—Lucifer and eom- 
pany—are all who bear him company in his loneliness (p. 137). 

The book is carefully produced. Misprints are rare and not mis- 
leading. A worthy addition to the Virgilian bibliography. 


MICHAEL C. J. PUTNAM. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


HERMANN Benerson. Introduction to Ancient History. (Translated 
from the 6th ed. by R. I. Frank and Frank D. Gilliard.) Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1970. Pp. 225. $7.50. 


Hermann Bengtson’s Einführung in die alte Geschichte has þe- 
come a standard textbook for German-speaking students of ancient 
history. No comparable work exists in English. The obvious way 
to remedy this situation would seem to be a translation of Bengtson’s 
work, which this book represents. Although apparently a perfect 
solution, the translation is, in the last analysis, an example of the 
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perfect answer to a non-existing problem. This becomes clear upon 
asking for whom such an introduction to ancient history is intended. 
Its structure as well as its use of sources and bibliography are so 
strongly German that an American student could recognize its full 
impact only with a fair command of German. In other words the 
book could not be given into the hands of undergraduates with 
little or no mastery of foreign languages, but could only be intended 
for graduate students in ancient history. However, if such students 
have sufficient command of German to benefit fully from this book 
and the sources quoted in it, it might be much easier for them to 
turn directly to the German edition. The attempts to overcome this 
apparent dilemma, by including a “select bibliography” for 
students of ancient history whose language abilities are limited, 
does not resolve the problem pointed out, but rather emphasizes 
its existence. The amount of effort put into the translation might 
better have been used in writing a textbook in ancient history for 
American students, a project which remains badly needed. 


HANS GOEDICKE. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Problèmes de la guerre à Rome, edited by JEAN-PAUL Brisson. 
Paris, Mouton, 1969. 195 pp.: price not given. (Civilisations 
et Sociétés, 12). 


The ten papers collected here are the result of work undertaken 
by the Centre de Recherches Comparées sur les Sociétés Anciennes 
in 1965-66. The volume is the companion of an earlier publication 
on War in Ancient Greece: Problèmes de la Guerre en Grèce 
Ancienne, (Paris, 1968). The editor frankly admits the limited 
scope of these studies, which only deal marginally with the techniques 
and economic effects of war and not at all with Roman warfare 
in the archaic age and in the late Empire. Despite this selectivity, 
an impressive range of subjects is covered under the headings of 
Des formes archaiques de la guerre à la structure de Varmée impériale 
and La cité Romaine et la guerre. The general aim of the authors 
was to diseover the peculiarly Roman facies of war, both in its con- 
duet and in its effect upon Roman society, Distinctive and consistent 
conclusions emerge, somewhat surprisingly in view of the variety of 
approaches taken. There is much in the book of value to the student 
of Roman republican history with interests outside the military 
sphere, for the limitations implied by the title are largely dispelled 
as the close interaction of war and Roman society is established. It 
is regrettable, however, that more space could not be devoted to 
Roman warfare under the Empire, and the fact that nine of the 
ten chapters deal almost exclusively with the Republie gives the 
book a certain lack of balance. Certain chapters rely heavily upon 
previously published work of the authors (eighty-eight of J. 
Harmand’s ninety-five footnotes, for example, refer to his L’armée 
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et le soldat à Rome de 107 à 50 avant notre ère [Paris, 1967]), 
while other contributions break new ground. Despite the incon- 
sistencies and limitations, this is a useful and instructive book. 

The editor gives a swift survey of the development of Roman 
warfare in the introduction and is followed by J. Heurgon’s discus- 
sion of fides in the Samnite Wars, in which he sees the fides populi 
Romani as giving direction to Roman military conquest and account- 
ing in part for its rapidity. The editor then examines the revolution 
in Roman attitudes to warfare brought about during the Second 
Punic War; as a result, not only was Rome victorious in the war, 
but warfare became the very basis of her further development. 
J. Harmand considers the Marian army with its ill-disciplined, 
poorly paid, and poorly motivated proletarian element, transformed. 
eventually by the genius of Julius Caesar. P. Jal examines the 
effect of the Civil Wars that destroyed the Republic upon Julio- 
Claudian attitudes to war and imperial expansion, in particular 
upon Augustus’ restrictive external policies: it is surprising that 
no reference is made here to the Vergilian parcere subiectis and 
to other equally pertinent statements of Augustan attitudes. Part 1 
ends with the most comprehensive and stimulating chapter of the 
book, in which H.-G. Pflaum outlines the structure of the imperial 
army and its members’ careers, with its professionalism based upon 
disciplina militaris, and its weaknesses (insufficient numbers; exces- 
sive cost-consciousness; increasing lack of motivation) that led 
eventually to a separation of the army from the citizens it defended, 
while the barbarians with their superior armament pressed ever 
harder. Thus the end was inevitable and the restored peace of the 
fourth century was but “the long twilight of a beautiful day.” 

In Part 2 the relationship of Warfare and the State is examined; 
H. le Bonniee reviews the religious aspects of Roman warfare 
and its rituals and divinities, and C. Nicolet, in a long and detailed 
discussion, dissipates many commonly-held misconceptions about the 
republican ordo equester, which he distinguishes from the much 
larger number of those who held the equestrian census. His analysis 
of the ordo as a means to social mobility and economic betterment 
is especially valuable. J. Hellegouarc’h studies the relationship be- 
tween the political and military vocabulary and from this shows 
how the army, as the dynamie element in Roman public life, re- 
mained the basis of successful political action in the Republic and 
eventually seized political power under the Empire. In a thorough 
and provocative chapter, A. Michel examines Cicero’s attitude to 
war; Cicero approved of a just war undertaken pro fide or pro 
salute. His theory of war was linked to his concept of imperium, 
which he justified as the exercise of reasonable authority over free 
people. Thus he justified Rome’s wars of conquest as spreading 
the paz Romana and leading ultimately to universal empire, while 
he could justify the social importance of military men on moral 
grounds—i.e., if in fighting the State’s wars (undertaken for the 
good of all and not of the individual) they were just and good. 
Michel shows how Cicero’s own actions bore out his principles, and 
illuminates the contradictions and, eventually, the nobility of the 
man who wrote cedant arma togae and defined peace as tranquilla 
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libertas (thus implying that Liberty could not be sacrificed for 
peace). The book closes with a brief study by the late G. Ville 
of the gladiatorial munus and the relationship, which was minimal, 
between warfare and giladiatorial combat. 

Except possibly for Nicolet’s discussion there is little that is con- 
troversial in the book, which will be valued more for the information 
it contains and the questions it raises for further research. The 
contributions of Pflaum and Michel, at least, deserve to be read by 
a wide circle of readers, and classicists will be grateful for a volume 
that has gone so far to give definition to an area, amorphous yet 
of primary importance in Roman historical and literary studies. 


MARK. MORFORD. 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Frank M. Snowveyn, Jr. Blacks in Antiquity. Cambridge, Mass., 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1970. Pp. xxii + 
364; 120 figs. $12.50. 


Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. The novelty of this book, the 
fruit of a lifetime’s labor of love by a distinguished black classicist, 
lies in the exhaustive, impeccable scholarship with which it docu- 
ments and illustrates its conclusion, that there is no evidence for 
racism or color prejudice in Greco-Roman antiquity. 

The argument is presented under nine heads. The first two chap- 
ters treat the literary and archaeological evidence for the physical 
characteristies of ancient blacks: their color, flat noses, thick lips, 
tightly-curled hair, tribal scars, protruding abdomens, bow legs, 
and, in the women, contracted waists and pendulous breasts. Pro- 
fessor Snowden notes that ai-ti-jo-qo on a Pylos tablet transliterates 
as Aithiops, and that there were Negroes in Carthage. But it is a 
pity that he did not more firmly stamp out widely circulated current 
statements by irresponsible blacks that both Hannibal and Aesop 
were Negroes. (Aesop’s and Terence’s negritude, rejected or doubted 
in the notes to chapter one, is accepted as fact in chapter eight.) That 
Cleopatra’s faithful handmaiden Iras was black is more plausible. 
The description of a negress in the pseudo-Vergilian Moretum is 
interestingly compared, in a tabular view, with modern anthropolo- 
gists’ typology. Anthropologists have helped the author, but not in 
the matter of style: those especially who feed constantly on classical 
roots will join the reviewer in regretting the choice of such pseudo- 
scientific jargon as “ulotrichous,” “ platyrrhiny,’” “ macrophallie,” 
and “ steatopygic.” 

It is particularly in the lavish illustration of Negro physical 
characteristics from ancient art that the permanent value of the 
book resides. The hard labor and discriminating taste, which, for 
more than a quarter of a century, went into the author’s collection 
and evaluation of works of art depicting Negroes, scattered through 
Kuropean, African, and American museums, should not be under- 
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estimated, and cannot be too highly praised. Professor Snowden 
concludes that it is anachronistic to attribute ancient artists’ fascina- 
tion with Negroid types exclusively to a condescending desire to 
caricature. Anatomical curiosity counts, too, as well as an impulse 
to realism, and pure aesthetie delight. He aptly quotes Beazley, 
“Tt seemed a crime not to make Negroes when you had that mag- 
nificent black glaze.” So the author illustrates black pygmies (Figs. 
6, 95), Memnon (15, 18, 19), Busiris’ black soldiers (20), a Negroid 
Circe, Aphrodite, and Hera (36, 96, 97), a negress (possibly Queen 
Lamia of Libya) tortured by satyrs (89), and identifies the bronze 
jockey from Artemisium (63) as the offspring of a black-white 
Cross. 

Turning to the evidence for Greco-Roman acquaintance with 
African Ethiopians, the author reminds us that Hurybates, Odysseus’ 
herald, was black; that Io visited blacks in her wanderings; that 
Xerxes had Ethiopians in his army; that Xenophanes mentions them 
in a famous passage; that Homer called them “blameless” and 
Herodotus admired their piety; that Gallus boasted of his success 
over them; and that Meroé, a black capital, was a Nubian Alexandria. 

Professor Snowden next discusses Greek and Roman encounters 
with Ethiopian warriors, as mercenaries under the Ptolemies, as 
mahouts for Hannibal’s elephants, as guides to a commercial, 
military, and/or scientific expedition to Axum under Nero. Ethiopian 
warriors appear on the Arch of Septimins Severus in Lepcis and 
the Arch of Constantine in Rome. Blacks attacked Rome’s southern 
frontier in the mid-third century A.D. 

The author turns next to Ethiopians in myth. Blameless 
Ethiopians figure on a splendidly barbarie and too-little-known gold 
phiale (late 4th e. B.C.) from Panagurishte in Bulgaria, now in 
the Plovdiv Museum (Fig. 39). A sarcophagus of A.D. 180-200 in 
Baltimore shows two Negro boys riding Bacchus’ panthers. Melaena, 
mother of Delphos, eponymn of Delphi, was black; so, probably, was 
Andromeda. Vulcan had a son named Aethiops; seven of Danaus’ 
daughters were black; a vase depicts a black follower of Theseus; 
on certain coins, Zeus Ammon looks like a fusion of Negro and 
Libyan stocks. 

Greeks and Romans saw Ethiopians on the stage and in the 
amphitheater: in Aeschylus’ Suppliants and Euripides’ Andromeda, 
in Cabirie scenes; as Astyanax’ nurse; in farce and mime; as at- 
tendants on animals (crocodiles, elephants, bears); as charioteers 
and gladiators. 

Chapter eight treats the Greco-Roman attitude toward Ethiopians in 
theory and practice. Hither way, there was no prejudice, as there still 
is not, in Greece or in Latin countries (including Brazil, as Professor 
Snowden cogently points out, and as the reviewer can testify from 
his own experience: the Brazilian attitude toward miscegenation 
is like Hippoclides’ toward having danced away his marriage, and 
deserves wide and creative imitation). There was no ancient law 
against miscegenation. Black pigment was attributed to climate: 
the explanation is environmental, and admirably free of adverse 
value judgment. In his mistress Cypassis, Ovid found that black 
was beautiful; the marble personification of Afriea in Paris (Fig. 
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67) is a charming mulatto. There was no doctrine of white suprem- 
acy, no color bar. Darker races were not the only or the largest 
part of enslaved peoples; blacks were ambassadors, philosophers, 
rhetoricians, officers. Blacks were welcome as co-religionists, espe- 
cially in Isis-worship and Christianity. Early Christians (chapter 
nine) practiced what they preached regarding the unity of mankind; 
to Church Fathers like Origen, Jerome, and Augustine, race was 
inconsequential. St. Philip was believed to have converted the 
blacks, and there was a black Moses in Nubia in the sixth century 
of our era. 

In short, in “the first major encounter in European records of 
blacks in a predominantly white society, the Greeks and the Romans 
counted black peoples in” (p. 204). Of the fact, and of its definitive 
exposition by a gifted colleague, classical scholars may well be 
proud. 


PAUL MAacKENDRICE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON. 


JAAN Punven, editor. Myth and Law among the Indo-Europeans: 
Studies in Indo-European Comparative Mythology. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, London, University of California Press, 1970. Pp. 
x + 276. $10.00. (Publications of UCLA Center for the Study 
of Comparative Folklore and Mythology.) 


Jaan Pubvel has gathered fourteen essays written by twelve 
authors on mythology, religion, and institutions of Indo-European 
speaking peoples. All writers appear to be followers of, or at least 
strongly influenced by, the theories of Georges Dumézil, who finds 
a tripartite structure in all ancient Indo-European societies. That 
is, each was organized according to three functions: (1) sovereignty 
(which has a double aspect, juridical and magical, or royal and 
priestly), (2) military power, and (3) fecundity, which includes 
food production, welfare, and the arts of peace. This structure 
Dumézil finds most clearly evident in the records of Indo-Iranian, 
Roman, and German civilizations; but he finds enough of it among 
other Indo-European peoples to satisfy himself and his followers 
that the original Indo-European society was so organized. Since 
religious and mythical systems reflect the structure of the societies 
in which they are current, Dumézil finds the tripartite structure 
evident in Indo-European pantheons and myths. For him any 
triad is evidence of the three functions, e.g., the Capitoline triad: 
Jupiter is first function, Mars second, and Quirinus third. But 
even where triads are not explicit Dumézil finds them and always 
fits them somehow to the three functions. He has had great influence 
on Indo-European studies; among his disciples are Francis Vian, 
Stig Wikander, and Atsuhiko Yoshida, besides most of the essayists 
of the volume under review. 

In the first paper, “ Language of Gods and Language of Men,” 
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Calvert Watkins discusses such phenomena as we find in Iliad 
14.290-91, where men call a certain bird kymindis and the gods call 
it chalkis, The phenomenon is also present in Norse, Vedic, Hittite, 
and Gaelic literature. Watkins comes to the conclusion that the 
vocabulary of men consists of the words commonly used, whereas 
the vocabulary of gods consists of “semantically marked” terms, 
the poetic, formal, and unusual, An English-speaking Homer might 
refer to the beast that men call horse and the gods call steed. 
Watkins’ paper is one of the three or four soundest in the collection. 

Not so much ean be said for K. W. Bolle’s “In Defense of 
Euhemerus.” Bolle is correct in perceiving, as others have also 
perceived, that the transformation of gods into heroes in legendary 
traditions is an application of Euhemeristic interpretation to nar- 
ratives whereby myth is reinterpreted as history (some scholars 
miss the point when they say that this is deriving men from gods 
rather than gods from men), And he is correct in perceiving that 
the myth is preserved in a “ Euhemeristic” version, and that the 
mythologist can use such a version. But he goes beyond this to the 
dubious thesis that Euhemerus and the ancient Euhemerists were 
“integrating existing traditions” and purposely “ [preserving] 
earlier mythological motifs.” Bolle thus attributes a religious pur- 
pose to Euhemerus; this seems to be the meaning of his obscure 
sentence, “ Narration occurs as a vehicle of the sacred” (p. 381), 
which, as expressed, appears to mean any narration, but probably is 
meant to be limited to Euhemeristie narrative. | 

True, Euhemerism is a theory about the origin of belief in gods. 
But Bolle and others confuse this with the historicizing of myths 
and in general run religious belief together with mythology. The 
term is in fact often used for the rationalizing and historicizing of 
mythical and legendary narratives, which perhaps ought to be called 
Palaephatism. Whatever the term we use for it, we should realize 
that it is not the same thing as identifying the first gods with human 
beings and benefactors. True enough, ancient Euhemerism can be 
distinguished from modern Euhemerism, as Bolle maintains, but the 
modern Huhemerists resemble the ancient in deriving the gods from 
living men. Bolle contrasts modern Euhemerism with Palaephatism, 
the rationalistie interpretation of myths as distorted history. His 
point is that modern Euhemerists destroy myth whereas the ancient 
preserved it. Just here the reader detects an obscurantist tendency. 
What does it mean to make statements like “Later Euhemerism 
stands guilty in many respects. In terms of a philosophy of culture 
it can and perhaps must be argued that destruction of myth is 
always an optical illusion. Is not the scientific search for origins by 
nineteenth century evolutionists itself a rejuvenated myth of the 
utmost value? ” (p. 84). The answer to Bolle’s question is No. No 
good purpose is served by the attempt of some contemporary writers 
to reduce scientific theory to myth. This is simply confusion. 

The quotations made offer a sample of Bolle’s expository prose. 
He is guilty of obscurity as well as of obseurantism. He twice uses 
the phrase “ divinization of people” (p. 24) when he means “of 
human beings” or “of men.” When he writes “either for Diodorus 
or for his spokesmen ” (p. 27), he means “or for his sources,” as 
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the context makes evident. Especially objectionable is his use of 
“ Nordic” to mean “Norse.” He is not alone in this offense, but the 
usage is completely unjustified; for the Scandinavians do not eall 
themselves Nordic. The term should be abandoned as unnecessary, 
outmoded, and redolent of Hitler. | 

Edgar Polomé mishandles the tale of Baldrs death in ‘ The Indo- 
European Component in Germanie Religion.” It is not “ hopeless ” 
as he asserts, “to try to harmonize [Saxo’s] account with Snorri’s. ” 
A deeper analysis of the two versions reveals the same story behind 
both; but Saxo’s is historicized: the characters are treated as men, 
except that Baldr retains half of his divinity; whereas Snorri, in 
spite of his “ Euhemerism ”, gives us the old Norse myth. Yet 
Saxo supplies details absent in the Prose Edda. He has more to 
say about Nanna, who appears only as Baldr’s wife in Snorri’s tale: 
Hédr and Baldr were rivals for her love, and she favored Hödr. 
It is much like the Sumerian tale of the rivalry of Dumuzi and 
Enkimdu over Inanna, who favored Enkimdu; but in the tale of 
Inanna’s descent to the death realm she is Dumuzi’s wife. Our 
literary sources give us fragments of myth, and they have to be 
fitted together. And why must we suppose that Snorri invented 
Loki’s role in the tale with the purpose of modifying “the myth 
with ethical intentions” ? Saxo has identified Loki with the forest- 
demon Mimiz; that is, he or his source has merged Loki with 
Mimir. Snorri, I believe, invented nothing, but reported the myths 
as he knew them. Therefore Polomé should not accept de Vries’ 
conclusion that no character in the Baldr myth is a god, when 
Snorri clearly numbers Baldr among the Aesir, and even Saxo’s 
historicizing version calls him half god. It is true that in the myth 
“ Baldr dies and remains dead,” wherefore de Vries concludes that 
he cannot be a dying-and-rising god. But Adonis, Aitis, and Osiris 
do not rise again either in myth; their myths do not end in resur- 
rection in any version. Their annual or periodic returns belong to 
cult only. And just as Hel refused to give up Baldr to the Aesir, 
so Persephone refused to yield Adonis to Aphrodite, Finally, what 
does Polomé mean by “mythologem,” which he employs often, as 
in “the Baldr myth is the mythologem of an initiation rite ” (p. 81) ? 
Is this just a more elegant term for myth? 

C. Seott Littleton begins “The ‘Kingship in Heaven’ Theme” 
with the rash statement that from the myth “that begins with the 
emergence of Ouranos out of Chaos and ends with the final triumph 
of Zeus over Kronos .. . depend, directly or indirectly, almost all 
other Greek myths, sagas, and folktales, to say nothing of their 
associated rituals and ceremonies.” This seems to mean that Hesiod’s 
myth of the divine succession is the original Greek myth, and that 
it spawned nearly all others. It is not obvious that the tales of 
Apollo and Daphne, Orpheus and Eurydice, Demeter and Persephone, 
the Trojan War, for example, depend on that myth. And what 
rituals were associated with it? I know of none, unless one counts 
the rituals at the Cretan cave where Zeus was born. What does the 
ordinary sacrificial ritual, as Homer describes it, have to do with 
Uranos and Kronos? And it is inaccurate to say that Hesiod’s 
Uranos emerged from Chaos, 
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`The most enthusiastic Indo-Europeanist has to grant that the 
Kingship in Heaven myth is found among non-IE peoples, e.g., 
Babylonians. Yet this does not deter Wikander from arguing that 
the Babylonians and others got it from Hittites and Indo-Iranians; 
for he maintains that the eoncordanees of Greek, Hittite, and Iranian 
myths of this type prove an Indo-European origin. The so-called 
Hittite myth, however, is not Hittite but Hurrian, and Hurrians were 
not Indo-European, Although Littleton does not point this out, he 
commendably rejects Wikander’s position and concludes that the 
kingship myth “is most probably rooted in the Babylonian tradi- 
tion” (p. 121). 

Not so commendably Littleton makes several mistakes of detail. 
Citing Hesiod, he misstates the order of Uranos’ and Gaia’s progeny 
as Titans, Hekatoncheires, Cyclopes, and Kronos. The Hekaton- 
cheires are last in Hesiod’s text, and Kronos is plainly said to be 
twelfth and last of the Titans, Littleton says that Hesiod’s Chaos is 
“non-personified,” though Hesiod says that Chaos was born and 
gave birth. He appears to take the equation Kronos=Chronos 
seriously, as if there were modern scholars who accepted it. In 
the same note (p. 87, n. 16) he lists Plutarch among Latin authors. 
Again citing the Theogony (535) Littleton says that Hesiod accuses 
Prometheus “of encouraging humans to withhold sacrificed food 
from the gods.” This is nothing like what Prometheus did in Hesiod’s 
story, as even a hasty reading should make evident. 

In a second essay, “Some Possible Indo-European Themes in 
the ‘ Tliad’,” Littleton begins with the remark that in Greek tradition, 
“the most voluminous and best preserved of the Indo-European 
traditions,” Dumézil’s tripartite structure “is all but absent.” Yet 
Dumézil’s disciples do what they can. Littleton cites Yoshida, who 
finds the “Indo-European ideology” in the embellishments of 
Achilles’ shield, which show scenes of a city at peace (first function), 
a city at war (second), and rural life (third). But Littleton finds 
that the Shield of Herakles fails to “organize [its] description in 
terms of the Indo-European ideology” (why does he eall the hypo- 
thetical tripartite structure of society an ideology?). For Littleton 
the author of the Shield is Hesiod, and he ignores the general 
conclusion of scholars that it is not Hesiod’s production. 

Littleton cites Dumézil’s “ clearest single Greek expression of the 
tripartite ideology,” the Judgment of Paris of course; Hera offers 
sovereignty, Athena military glory, and Aphrodite sensual pleasure. 
Paris chose Aphrodite and so aligned the Trojans with the third 
function: Troy is a wealthy city and the Trojans emphasize family 
life and relationships. Aphrodite, says Littleton, is the only deity 
“firmly committed to the Trojan cause”; but are not Apollo and 
Artemis as much comniitted to it? Anyway, why do the functions 
assume a female guise in this Greek example, whereas they are male 
everywhere else? We are not told. Furthermore the essay is about 
themes in the Ikad; but the Judgment is all but unmentioned in the 
Iliad. Again, though the Iliad is set in the Trojan War, it does 
not tell the story of the war; but Littleton discusses it as if it did. 

If the Trojans’ represent the third function, Achilles represents 
the second, Agamemnon (Varunaic) and Nestor (Mitraic) the 
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first—so Littleton concludes. But in what sense can Achilles be said 
to fall victim to his sensual desires (third function)? Certainly 
this misses the whole point of Achilles’ quarrel with Agamemnon 
over possession of Briseis. 

Littleton assumes that Homeric society reflects the Mycenaean 
society revealed in the Pylos tablets. He has apparently not read 
Denys Pages History and the Homeric Iliad, which shows that the 
two societies were quite unlike. In fact, Littleton grants that the 
tripartite structure “so clearly evidenced in the Pylos texts, had 
largely disappeared ” in Homeric times. For the clear evidence he 
cites Yoshida, who finds “three functionally differentiated social 
strata” in the Pylos texts. The tablets really tell us too little for 
certainty; furthermore do we not find a threefold division of society 
into kings and priests, warriors, and producers almost everywhere, 
as in Mesopotamia? How else can one divide, if one lumps kings 
and priests together in the first function (Varuna and Mitra), and 
farmers, artisans, and traders together in the third? The threefold 
division also ignores the indistinct boundaries between rulers and 
warriors (what about Kshatriyas, Rajputs?), and between citizen 
and warrior in the Greek states: for example, the army was com- 
posed of all able citizens, who in tranquil times went about their 
re and commercial occupations or held political and priestly 
offices. 

These essayists, as good Euhemerists, are prone to convert myth 
into history. Udo Strutynski in “ Three Functions of Indo-European 
Tradition in the ‘Humenides’ of Aeschylus,” accepts as historically 
true the story in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo of Cretan sailors 
who brought Apollo to Pytho, saying, “ Therefore one must speak 
of an assimilation of a Cretan god and Apollo at Delphi,...”’ But 
no reliance can be placed in a mythical tradition of this kind. More 
likely the tale plays upon the names Krisa-Kréssa and Delphi- 
Delphinios. Too few Cretan objects have been found at Delphi to 
associate it closely with Crete in archaic or earlier times. Strutynski 
goes on to connect the Delphic Apollo with the Delphinion court at 
Athens, which, he asserts, applies] to the case of Orestes ” (does 
“ease” mean “legal action ” here or “instance” ?). But Aeschylus 
makes no mention of the Delphinion in the Eumenides, which is 
about the foundation of the Areopagus court. Strutynski’s con- 
nection of the Exegetes with Orestes is equally tenuous; the only 
link is a relation to Apollo. It is also wrong to say “ that the legend 
that provides the core for the play of Aeschylus is itself 
Delphie .. .” (p. 219), The original Orestes legend had certainly 
nothing to do with Delphi; the several passages in the Odyssey which 
refer to it do not mention Pythian Apollo, and yet, combined, they 
tell the whole story. It was perhaps Delphi that injected Apollo 
Pythius into the legend. Strutynski continues the quoted sentence 
with a non-sequitur, that the legend, being Delphic, was “ therefore 
exposed to Indo-European influences.” Why should Delphi be more 
exposed than any other Greek community? Does Strutynski cling 
to the now generally abandoned view of Apollo as an original 
Hellenic god? His statement also contradicts what he has already 
said about Cretan associations with Delphi in early times; for it is 
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evident that by “ Cretan god” he means “ Minoan god” (otherwise 
there would be no special significance to the merging of a Cretan 
deity with Apollo); and the Minoans were probably not Indo-Euro- 
pean (or were they Luvian?). And isn’t the eult of Delphinios 
supposed to be pre-Hellenic? Among Strutynski’s factual mistakes 
is his statement, taken from Yoshida, that it is Athena Pronaia who 
is depicted fighting Gigantes on the Siphnian frieze. This identifica- 
tion must arise from a facile assumption that any Athena figure 
in a Delphic art work must represent her as Pronaia. The frieze 
simply shows Athena as a participant in the Gigantomachy, a role 
that she had in pan-Hellenic mythology. Again Strutynski inter- 
prets Zeus aphiktor of Suppliants 1 as suppliant Zeus. He wants 
to link Orestes as suppliant (Zeus, of course, is first function, Apollo 
second), so that Zeus can share Orestes’ guilt, which “is passed on 
from Orestes to Apollo and from Apollo to Zens, and each must 
answer for it” (p. 223). True, Apollo speaking Zeus’ will, ordered 
Orestes to kill his mother; but the rest is fanciful and completely 
ektos tou logou. As for Zeus aphiktor, he is the god who protects 
suppliants, and that is why the suppliant Danaids call on him. 
Finally, it is misleading to eall the usual version of the Python 
myth “the legend of Simonides.” This would lead a reader to sup- 
pose that Simonides invented it or is the sole authority for it. 
Simonides merely makes the earliest known reference to this ver- 
sion, which appears in many sources, and he says little about it. 
And why do the author and so many others constantly say “ the 
Python” ? Python is the antagonist’s personal name, which was 
later adopted for a genus of large snakes. In English do we refer 
to anyone as “the George” ? 

If I should treat the remaining essays as I have the six already 
discussed, I would fill too many pages of this journal. They are 
Stephen P. Schwartz, “ Comparative Legal Reconstruction in 
‘Germanic ” ; Donald J. Ward, “The Threefold Death: An Indo- 
European Trifunctional Sacrifice? ” and “ The Separate Functions of 
the Indo-European Divine Twins”; Jeannine E. Talley, “The 
Threefold Death in Finnish Lore”; Robert L. Fisher, “ Indo- 
European Elements in Baltic and Slavic Chronicles” ; Jaan Puhvel, 
“Aspects of Equine Functionality ” ; James L. Sauvé, “ The Divine 
Vietim: Aspects of Human Sacrifice in Viking Seandinavia and 
Vedie India”; and Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin, “ Reflections on 
yaozdé, with a Digression on xvaétvadaga.”’ 

Puhvel’s paper is perhaps the best written and least faulty in the 
collection. Most of the writers show all the stylistic faults of much 
contemporary academic writing, though no other has Sauvé’s com- 
mand of abstractese (or academese or sociologese). His whole paper 
sustains the style of his first three sentences: 


The study of Ancient Indic and Scandinavian mythology requires 
a special comparativistic approach. This approach involves a 
typology that seeks to resolve the comparativistie problems 
stemming from the wide temporal and spatial separation of the 
historical periods and places under examination. The relative 
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chronology of Vedic India and Viking Scandinavia permits taxonomic 
juxtaposition, even though the two temporal loci are separated by 
an absolute time gulf of about two millennia. 


This appears to mean that although the two periods are 2000 years 
apart and the two countries distant from each other, there are 
enough cultural and historical parallels between them to justify 
comparison. This simple thought is translated into a jargon of 
counterwords (approach, involves), vogue words and novelties 
(typology, loci, stemming from), and abstractions (taxonomic 
juxtaposition). It is hazy and imprecise: Sauvé’s use of “typology” 
eludes me, but apparently it can resolve problems “ stemming from ” 
a separation; at least it wants to. The hideous “stem from” is an 
unnecessary Germanism that should disappear from the language; 
what is wrong with English “arise from,” “spring from,” “be 
due to” ? Not only does Sauvé employ all the usual vocabulary 
of abstractese, but he also contributes to it, e.g., “obliviated ” (p. 
174), “constraintive” (p. 175). And he uses words strangely; 
what does “ construe ” mean in “ martyrdom construes blind powers” 
(p. 179; in fact, what does the whole statement mean?). Why 
“stave” for “staff” (pp. 181, 182) ? 

Such writing is all too common among scholars, and it is disgrace- 
ful. The writers of this kind of prose appear neither to have read 
good English prose or to be contemptuous of it. And they all sound 
very much the same, whatever the topic. There are a hundred or so 
words that they find indispensable; e.g., reaction, basis, area, item, 
approach, feel, retrieve (nobody ever recovers anything any more), 
involve, to father, to fault, focus, indeed, stem from, idea (for 
any sort of mental activity or product), surrounding (as a kind 
of preposition, e.g., the myths surrounding Herakles), dichotomy 
(usually wrongly used), parameter (what do they mean by it?). If 
these and some other favorites should suddenly vanish from the 
language, these writers wouldn’t be able to say a thing. Most of 
these words have their proper uses (only “stem from” and “to 
fault ” should be shunned entirely), but they have become stopgaps 
that save one the trouble of expressing himself with precision. Ear- 
marks of the style are the frequency of “by” in agent phrases 
after nouns instead of “of” or another preposition or the posses- 
sive case (eg., p. 91, n. 24, “the assertion by Dionysius” instead 
of “ Dionysius’ assertion”); and the imtransitive use of such 
transitive verbs as “ diffuse,” “derive,” “relate to.” Especially 
reprehensible is “owe to,” of which Schwartz and Polomé are 
guilty (Schwartz, p. 45, “ Whether this owes to the limited number 
‘of Gothic texts ...”); it is not English. 

The fault in such writing is not in the grammar (though gram- 
matical mistakes occur and infinitives are split recklessly), but in 
the style. Such writers have not learned how to express themselves 
simply and plainly in good English sentences. Apparently they 
think that the cumbersome style makes them appear more learned. 


JOSEPH FONTENROSE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 
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J. M. C. Toynbee. Death and Burial in the Roman World. London, 
Thames and Hudson, 1971. Pp. 336, including notes and index, 
figs. 30, pls. 92. £3.15. (Aspects of Greek and Roman life.) 


Of all the burdens civilization has put upon man, none ean have 
forced him into stranger patterns than the disposal of his dead. 
Driven on the one hand by his aspirations to an afterlife of euphoric 
abundance, and on the other by the demands of pietas and the 
obligation to keep up with his neighbors, he habitually squanders 
material wealth of one sort or another on funerals and tries to keep 
memory green with monuments, masses, and anniversary advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. Presumably Cheops hoped the size of 
his pyramid would measure his importance in the world of the 
dead, but what he could be sure of was a greater share of attention 
from generations to come than his predecessors got. Such un- 
hesitating waste of space and lavishing of care on those who can 
no longer enjoy it is one of the oddities of our existence, and in its 
changes it reflects, more vividly than almost anything else, the 
character and quality of different cultures. 

In bewildering variety of ritual and the ludicrous extremes to 
which we are prepared to go for our dead, the United States easily 
outstrips Europe of the present day, but it was very nearly matched 
by imperial Rome, where not only the native traditions and religious 
beliefs of peoples flourished together, but where fads and fashions 
in tombs and their furnishings changed easily and frequently. High 
fashion and low fashion, conservatism and revolution, the exotic 
and the fantastic all have their representatives here, and Roman 
funerary practices make a very appropriate study for this series, 
edited by Professor Seullard, which likes to poke into corners of 
classical culture we are generally aware of but are apt not to have 
thought a great deal about. It is fortunate that this should have been 
undertaken by Professor Toynbee, whose knowledge of Roman art, 
both in the capital and on the remote fringes of the empire, is prob- 
ably unrivaled, and whose lucid, economical style is so admirably cap- 
able of dealing with the multifarious and unwieldy mass of material. 
She is, moreover, an old hand at the interpretation of Roman 
funerary art, having already collaborated with J. B. Ward Perkins on 
a book published in 1956, on the excavations of the Vatican cemetery 
under St, Peter’s. 

Her present study is neither chronological nor geographical in its 
organization, but rather typological. Three short introductory chap- 
ters outline the Etruscan tradition inherited by the Romans, the 
evidence for a general Roman belief in an afterlife of some sort, 
the various types of Roman funerals and their details, and the cult 
of the dead. We are reminded of the division from a very early 
period between cremation and inhumation, until the second century 
of the Christian era, when inhumation prevailed. The rest of the 
book is a survey of Roman cemeteries and their layout, the principal 
types of tombs and their variations and distribution, gravestones, 
funerary altars, sarcophagi, and other tomb furniture. Perhaps be- 
cause republican busta seldom survive and then tend to be austere 
and uncommunicative, the material discussed is by and large im- 
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perial; only the tomb of the Scipios, that protocatacomb, and the 
tomb of Bibulus are chosen to represent republican practice at 
Rome. One misses the bustum of the consul A. Hirtius found not 
long ago under the Palazzo della Cancelleria and the new evidence 
from the necropolis of Ostia, scrappy as it is, published in the 
first chapter of Scavi di Ostia III: Le Necropoli 1, since such must 
have been the dignified simplicity in which Caesar and Cicero, 
Catullus and Lucretius were laid to rest. With Augustus and his 
obsession with dynasty that led him early in his career to build a 
mausoleum for his family on the imposing seale of the royal tombs 
of the east but surmounted by a cypress-planted tumulus, fashion 
changed, and monuments as pretentious as their occupants could 
afford became the rule. Of course comparatively few aspired to 
a tumulus, but one is struck by how very rich and varied this first 
great wave of Roman funerary architecture was and how early large 
size was invested in baroque form, as though this architectural 
extravagance had been invented to be eye-arresting, The Augustan 
pyramid of Cestius is purely exotic, but the Flavian “ La Conocchia ” 
near Capua is a geometric fantasy in which the play of curved and 
rectangular lines, planes, and volumes is a sophisticated puzzle, 
And the tomb of Eurysaces outside the Porta Maggiore at Rome is 
inspired architectural nonsense. Here I was disappointed to find 
Professor Toynbee subscribing unwillingly to the notion that the 
vertical cylinders of the base might conceivably have been meant 
to represent corn-measures, 

In the arrangement of the corpus of material, after a discussion 
of cemeteries and the curious ramifications of tomb ownership 
reflected in the inscriptions, the major types of tombs and their 
variants are described in two long chapters, the first concentrating 
on those found in particular popularity at Rome and through Italy, 
the second on types that were favored more in the remoter provinces, 
winding up with hypogea and catacombs and a return to Rome itself. 
Here the author avoids problems of sources of inspiration and pos- 
sible exigencies of special cults, and gives instead a straightforward 
collection of material. She does not speculate about why the remains 
of the mausoleum of Augustus should seem so at variance with 
ancient descriptions of it or why the tower tomb, so popular all 
over the Roman world, seems never to have caught on in the capital. 
The aesthetics of the cemetery outside the Porta di Ercolano at 
Pompeii with its richly varied tomb forms are not weighed against 
those of the Isola Sacra cemetery of house tombs near Ostia. Instead 
we are given a wealth of examples carefully catalogued according to 
their significant features, and are left to draw our own inferences 
from these. A chapter embracing gravestones, ash urns, sarcophagi, 
and funerary sculpture in very brief compass concludes the discus- 
sion. There are excellent illustrations, both photographs and draw- 
ings, abundant bibliographical notes, and a complete index. 

Of special interest I found the section on funerary gardens, for 
I had been practically unaware of the importance of these in Rome, 
or of the range of amenities that might be provided. Their chief 
purpose would appear from the inscriptions to have been to assure 
sufficient supplies of wine and roses for offerings to the dead, 
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but to this end they seem to have been made as Epicurean as pos- 
sible for the living who frequented them. One may doubt that 
either of the ancient plans with which Professor Toynbee illustrates 
this part of her book is really intended to show such a garden, 
but they are not uncommon in the architectural landscapes of 
Pompeian wall decoration, where views of groups of tombs are a 
favorite subject. This is a rich source of information about the 
earlier period that Professor Toynbee has neglected, perhaps be- 
cause so much of our reading of these pictures has to be speculative. 


L. RICHARDSON, JR. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 


Micuer Mestrs. La fête des kalendes de janvier dans Fempire 
romain, Étude d’un rituel de Nouvel An. Brussels, Latomus, 
1970. Pp. 138. 225 Belgian franes. (Collection Latomus, 115.) 


In this treatise Professor Meslin examines the development of the 
Roman New Year’s celebration, with particular emphasis on its 
elaborated form under the late empire; the ideological reasons for 
the church’s attack on this celebration; and the church’s at least 
partial failure. 

In the introduction the main theme is set out on which the whole 
study is based: the Pagans viewed time as something which recurs 
in cycles, and which it behooves man to harness for his own pur- 
poses by means of magie, omens, and the like. For the Christian, 
however, time has no meaning of its own, but is merely that which 
God gives to man in which to prepare himself for eternity. “ On 
le voit, opposition est totale entre ces deux modes de vie (p. 8).” 

The earlier Roman calendar began the year with the month of 
March—the beginning of the growing season as well as that of war. 
This archaic New Year was celebrated with such festivals as the 
Matronalia and that of Anna Perenna. A reform attributed to Numa 
Pompilius moved the official beginning of the year to January Ist, 
but it was not until 153 B.C. that the consuls entered office on the 
earlier date. At first the festival of the New Year was under the 
patronage of Janus, god of transitions (Meslin is at pains to deny 
Janus any solar function), but by the time of the later empire this 
connection was all but forgotten. 

Under the empire the private celebration of the New Year consisted 
of certain fixed elements. First there were magic rites, or rites of 
augury—whatever was done on this first day of the year would 
continue happening throughout the year, so it was important that 
it be done well. Then there was the exchange of good wishes, par- 
ticularly between patrons and clients (accompanied in the late 
empire by much kissing and hugging), and the exchange of presents 
(strenae), themselves of an augural character, at least to begin with, 
although, as time went on, this somewhat ceased to be the case. 
(Thus in earlier days, dates and figs were popular presents, 
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portending sweetness in the coming year.) Furthermore, with the 
change in calendar, the New Year’s festival coincided with and 
absorbed the Compitalia, the old feast of the Lares, when social 
distinctions between slaves and masters were allowed to break down 
a one day and equality prevailed, thus reinforcing general good- 
will. 

The public celebration of the New Year largely mirrored the 
private. The consuls entered into office and took the auspices for 
the entire state for the year; in the later empire they also dis- 
tributed a sparsio, a kind of strena, to the public, until the shortage 
of money forced Valentinian ITI and Marcian to abolish the sparsio 
in 452. The army swore allegiance to the emperor, and received 
its strena, the donativum; the vota publica were pronounced for 
the emperor’s well-being; and the emperor, as the grandest patron 
with the most clients, received and distributed the most strenae of 
anyone, until again the shortage of money forced Majorian to 
abandon this practice in 458. All this continues, with certain 
concessions to Christianity, well into the later empire. Indeed, the 
book is full of curious details as to how slow the adaptation to 
Christianity was: only in 399 did a decree of Arcadius and Honorius 
do away with the ceremonial sacrifices of bulls to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus as an Official part of the entry of the consuls into office! 

By the time of the later empire, the private celebration of the 
New Year developed into a feast of more than three days’ duration— 
on New Year’s eve there was feasting and dancing; on the Ist, the 
exchange of wishes and presents, the decking of the doorway with 
evergreens, and the official pomp of the processus consularis; on 
the 2nd, festivities at home, largely connected with auguries for 
the new year; and on the 3rd, the great games given by the new 
consuls. A new element also had added itself to the festivities, 
that of masquerades, with people going through the streets dis- 
guised mostly as stags, old women, and prostitutes. In this new 
practice, which reinforced the gaiety of the old Comypitalia, Meslin 
would see the influence of old Celtic religion, and that of the 
Saturnalia, previously celebrated at the winter solstice, but sup- 
pressed by the Christian emperors. The idea, he says, is to upset 
the normal social order, normal identities, so as to re-create a true 
primeval chaos out of which a truly new year could emerge. 

Against all this the Christian bishops and preachers thundered— 
against the debauched revels of New Year’s eve, against the perver- 
sion of nature manifested by the disguises, against the superstitious 
practices of divination, against the insincerity and self-seeking of 
the exchange of gifts, and foremost, as was noted above, against 
the entirely different concept of time implicit in these celebrations. 
They even attempted to divert the pious by substituting (rather 
weakly, I feel) the feast of the Circumcision for the Roman Kalends. 
But in vain; people could not be made to feel that the celebration 
was sinful. It is too much of an effort for the average man to live 
entirely in the hereafter. The customs condemned repeatedly by 
councils in the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, such as the decorating 
of the doorway with evergreens, came even to attach themselves 
to the Christian Christmas, separated only by a week in time. One 
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wonders why- Meslin does not make more of the commercium 
strenarum and the exchange of wishes so evident at Christmas at the 
present day. 

Such is, in outline, the argument of this tidy and well-documented 
treatise. Although it is always hazardous to try to describe what 
lies behind mass psychology, I find the book by and large convincing. 
Throughout, incidentally, Meslin carries on a polemic against the 
ideas of A. Alföldi, who would see in the Roman New Year’s 
festival much influence of the cult of Isis and Serapis, and hence 
of Ptolemaic ideas of divine kingship. These ideas seem well refuted. 

The book is, unfortunately, replete with misprints. The author 
ean hardly be held wholly responsible for these, but one still wishes 
they could be avoided. I will cite only two of the most bothersome: 
figures for figues twice, pp. 35 and 42 (for a moment I wondered 
what figures séches were exactly), and on p. 34, in a quotation of a 
Greek letter cited by Ammianus Marcellinus, orpépe tiv wiAny for 
oréde THv múànņv (one crowns the door as a good omen, rather than 


turning it). 
HuUGENE N. LANE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA. 


A. H. R. E. Paar, The Xenophon Papyri—Anabasis, Cyropaedia, 
Cynegeticus, de Vectigalibus. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1970. Pp. 90. 
(Papyrologica Iugduno-Batawa, 18). 


In an introductory note to his 1948 volume on the Herodotus 
papyri, Paap expressed his intention of treating similarly the 
papyri of Xenophon; that intention is here realized. Paap seeks 
“to provide as accurate as possible an edition of the relevant 
papyrus texts” and “to consider the latter vis-a-vis the text as 
handed down in the manuscripts.” Only texts of the Anabasis, 
Cyropaedia, Cynegeticus, and de Vectigalibus are included, and un- 
identified scraps of these papyri are neither transcribed nor dis- 
cussed as they would be of no use for Paap’s second purpose. No 
explanation is offered for lack of consideration of the several frag- 
ments of other works of Xenophon, e.g., the Hellenica and 
Memorabilia, a puzzling decision since the Cynegeticus and de 
Vectigalibus are each attested by only one papyrus each and the 
observations on their relationship to the manuscripts are, therefore, 
most tentative. What we have here, then, are fifteen papyri, nine 
of the Cyropaedia, four of the Anabasis, and the two from the 
minor works. With the exception of P. Oxy. 2750, Cyropaedia I, 1-2, 
each papyrus is recorded in Pack’s catalogue. In addition to book 
texts, excerpts contained in the De Exsilio of Favorinus (Pack? 445) 
and in a glossary of words beginning with sigma (Pack? 2126) are 
also included. 

The book comprises four sections, each devoted to the fragments 
of one work.. With the exception of the fragment of the de Vecti- 
galibus (Pack? 1566, which now ought to be marked deperdita) 
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each papyrus has been reexamined in facsimile or in the original. 
General comments on new readings and, generally, a brief des- 
cription of format precede each transcription, The presence of 
critical marks is also noted, but the correlation between the literary 
quality of a text and the appearance of these signs or occasional 
corrections and marginal notes is not .developed; Paap might 
profitably have compared the value of an annotated text with that 
of a virgin copy. The original dating of each papyrus is retained, 
with the exception of PST 1196, Anabasis VI (Pack? 1542) which 
in both the original publication and Pack? is dated to the second 
century A.D. Paap without comment adjusts the date to the seeond 
century B.C. This is a significant shift and especially notable as 
Paap comments on the nature of this text and its relationship to 
the manuscript tradition with specifice reference to its early date 
(p. 12). A detailed discussion of those readings which are unique 
or which are shared with specific manuscripts follows each transerip- 
tion. Paap here examines each variant and considerably expands 
the observations of earlier editors by arguing, primarily on stylistic 
grounds, his preference for a particular reading. Each section con- 
eludes with a summary listing of the variants from the texts of each 
work. Following the observations of Pasquali (Storia della 
Tradizione e Critica del Testo, 1962, 17-21), Paap distinguishes 
each papyrus variant as obvious or non-obvious—while noting the 
problematic subjectivity of this method—~and on the basis of these 
distinctions considers the relationship of each papyrus and the 
papyri of each work as a whole with the medieval tradition. 

Paap’s corrections of original transcriptions are valuable in them- 
selves but also naturally affect speculation on the history of the 
text. For the Anabasis most revisions are limited, but for the 
Cyropaedia, for which the papyri are more numerous but also more 
extensive, the corrections are more significant. In Pack? 1547 (P. 
Varsov.1), for example, the bracketing of letters in the editio 
princeps is several times reversed and almost whole lines thereby 
added to or deleted from the transcription. On the basis of these 
revisions and additional changes in Pack? 1546 (P, Oxy. 697) the 
assumption made by the editor of P. Varsov.1 of identical readings 
in these two papyri of proximate date is dismissed. Even less ex- 
tensive correction, e.g, the addition of eu[thus in 1.20 of P. Varsov. 
1. supplies evidence for linking a papyrus more firmly with a 
particular member of the medieval tradition. 

Paap’s observations on relationships between the papyri and the 
medieval manuscripts are appropriately cautious. Although an in- 
dividual papyrus may coincide strikingly with one or another of 
the medieval families, such agreement is in no instance exclusive 
nor do the papyri of one work as a whole align overwhelmingly with 
one medieval family. It is clear that, as Turner states (Greek 
Papyri: An Introduction, 1968, 125) “. . . the branches into which 
textual critics have divided families of manuscripts cannot be traced 
further back into antiquity than a date later than the papyri in 
question”. For the Anabasis Paap observes that the papyri give 
equal suport to families ¢ and f, where these two families differ, and 
therefore appeals for a reappraisal of each manuscript variant and 
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a choice of reading based on the merits of a particular reading 
not on preconceptions of the value of one particular family. For 
the Cyropaedia, where the evidence of the papyri gives strong sup- 
port to the y family, support given additional emphasis by agree- 
ment of certain papyri with the text of Stobaeus, Paap also believes 
that only the merits of a reading should make it acceptable, whether 
it be attested in family y, z, or x. 

This study, which rests so largely on close analysis of the papyrus 
texts, suffers from that same deficieney which characterizes so many 
papyrological publications. One continually is aware of the absence 
of plates, particularly since the original publications were also 
without illustration. The student of Xenophon, however, will find 
much of value in Paap’s extensive analysis of so many individual 
readings, And the scholar interested in the history of text transmis- 
sion will find here conclusions on this process which are not in them- 
selves surprising—Paap himself cites those who have anticipated 
him—but which are to be commended for the broad marshalling of 
the evidence. 

Bruce E. Donovan. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 

THE CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES. 


GERALD M. Browne, ed. Documentary Papyri from the Michigan 
Collection. Toronto, A. M. Hakkert, 1970. Pp. x + 98; 8 
pls. $10. (American Studies in Papyrology, 6.) 


The publication history of the Michigan papyri reflects the general 
history of financial support for the humanities in our universities in 
our century. The assemblage of the collection of Greek and Latin 
papyri and ostraca at Ann Arbor—the largest such collection in the 
United States, numbering over 6,000 inventoried pieces—began with 
purchases in the 1920’s. There followed in 1924-34 the University’s 
excavation of the ancient village of Karanis, a site which yielded 
a rich and varied archeological harvest, including hundreds of ad- 
ditional papyri and ostraca which, though remaining the property 
of the Egyptian government, were allocated to the University of 
Michigan for study and publication. The publication of these 
Michigan texts, constituting the series designated as P. Mich. in 
the papyrological nomenclature, was until recently a function of 
the university’s Humamistic Series. Ten of the familiar dark-green 
volumes of that series, published between 1931 and 1951, contain 
the editions of 521 papyri (including the enormous tax rolls) and 
1111 ostraca. But the University has terminated its Humanistic 
Series, and P. Mich. has had to find other auspices for its con- 
tinuance, Papyri Nos. 522-576 have appeared in the Monograph 
Series of the American Philological Association, Nos, 577-602 in 
the volume under review. 

Aside from the inherent interest of the texts it contains, this 
volume is notable as the maiden effort of a scholar of the rising 
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generation. It is therefore a double pleasure to be able to report 
that the work is first-rate, showing the qualities of a rigorous, train- 
ing (principally under Herbert C. Youtie) in reading and method- 
ology. As it happens, almost every text in this volume adds some 
detail to our knowledge of life in Egypt under Roman rule, and 
these elements are clearly highlighted in the editor’s fully docu- 
mented commentaries. Samples follow. 

The very first document, No. 577, affords a good example of the 
kind of problem that repeatedly confronts the papyrologist. Em- 
bedded in it is a four-line formula to be used in issuing receipts to 
young Egyptians who, upon reaching the age of fourteen, ceased 
to be aphélikes and became subject to poll tax. The staccato Greek 
of the formula is not immediately comprehensible (to us today—it 
must have been to the addressee of the document), and the editor 
concludes that the way out of the difficulty is to read mpòs <rà Eryn 
in line 4, a locution for the attainment of majority suggested to 
him by the expression otdéxw dy röv røv used of a minor (examples 
in Wörterbuch s.v. éros). Now, it may be that the text requires some 
such surgery; if so mpòs <> éry might be even more to the point 
(ef. ibid. s.v. rpooBaiyw). Still another possibility is to eliminate the 
troublesome redundancy by supposing érn and the following symbol 
for “year” to constitute a simple dittography. But such emenda- 
tions are really a counsel of desperation, and it may be premature 
to despair of the text as it is written. A fragment of a census regis- 
ter preserved in another Michigan papyrus, SB 9555b (originally 
published by O. M. Pearl, Chronique d'Egypte 28 [1953], pp. 352- 
53, q.v.), has marginal notations relating to poll tax: next to one 
name we read dpy\F ty (érdv), while others have 18 (érovus) 
Aa(oypadias), where the last word denotes not the poll tax itself but 
the census list of poll tax payers. With this clue it seems possible 
to find the desired sense in the formula of No. 577 as it stands: 


adnilikwy wapayeypaupevov 
pos ETN n’ čros) 
Aaoypadias, éray tõror, 
Opaxpat aide, 


i.e, “for (former) minors registered as owing for up to 8 years, 
(state) year of census list (in which the debtor first appeared), for 
so many years, this many drachmas.” If this view of the matter 
should happen to be on the right track, the fact that new poll tax 
payers might be up to eight years (but no more) in arrears would 
appear to imply the existence of an audit of records midway m the 
fourteen-year census eyele (cf. the quinquennial tallies in our own 
decennial census). 

We pass on to No. 578. With evidence that is inferential but in- 
eluctible the commentary demonstrates that the census in Egypt, for 
which 33/34 A.D. has till now been the earliest secure date, was in fact 
already held in 19/20 A.D. (We may note en passant that fourteen 
years prior to that brings us to 5/6 A.D., a date that practically 
coincides with that of the census mentioned in Acts 5:37 and (pre- 
sumably) Luke 2.1-2.) 
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No. 582 (50 A.D.) brings the first evidence, as Browne correctly 
emphasizes, that the office of praktér argyrikén existed as a liturgy 
earlier than Trajan. No. 587 is datable because its writer is men- 
tioned also in P. Mich. 259, but it should be assigned to 24/25 A.D. 
not “with certainty ” but only approximately: the dating is based 
on indications of age, and these are specifically stated in the con- 
tracts of Hellenistic and Roman Egypt to be approximations (das 
ériy) —in fact, considerable disparities are sometimes found. The 
document is a contract of paramoné, whereby a man gives his 
daughter to serve his creditor for a year in lieu of interest of a 
loan of 48 silver drachmas. If the debtor removes her or she leaves 
before the year is up—in other words, if the paramoné is unilaterally 
terminated—the loan becomes immediately due, together with penalty 
payments and a public fine. So much is standard formulary. But 
this contract adds other conditions for which penalties are stipulated, 
and the seribe’s less than pellucid presentation of these provisions 
has created problems that Browne has solved only in part. Briefly, 
penalties are here provided if the girl steals, damages, removes, or 
fails to guard (except against force majeure) any of her employer’s 
property. As these misdeeds do not entail termination of the con- 
tract, strictly speaking they should have been treated separately. 
Instead the scribe tacked them on to the provisions regarding the 
paramoné, thus: 


Lines Offense Lines Consequence 
19-20 The girl goes away (ter- 23-26 The loan becomes immedi- 
minating the paramoné). ately due increased by 50 


percent; interest also be- 
comes payable, as well as 
a fine of 100 drachmas to 
the creditor and the same 
amount to the public trea- 
sury. 

20 She steals or damages. 28-29 Five times the amount (of 
the damage) and (the 
value of) the thing stolen. 


20 She removes something. 29-30 One and a half times the 

value.? 

21-28 She does not restore in 30-32 The value according to the 
sound condition some- employer’s estimate. 
thing given to her to 
guard. 


No. 592 (Latin) and No. 593 (Greek) are the first military 
rosters from the first quarter of the fourth century; they are in- 


1 From the corresponding dréxA\ezza in line 29 one expects the unread 


verb in line 20 to be drokdérrov[ol]a, As the document is not repro- 
duced in the plates I am unable to test this conjecture. 
2 There is a textual difficulty here. The mention of “ one and a half 


times,” which is also the standard penalty upon premature termination, 
appears to have caused the seribe to add, by reflex action as it were, 
“and simple interest ”—a throwback to lines 25-26. I therefore propose 
that line 30 be read thus: #ysddAcov {ħhpóħoyv robs è réxous åmħoŬs}. 
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teresting from several points of view, as the editor’s introductions 
make clear. No. 594, an account of -tax arrears, adds still another 
document to a growing body of published texts evidencing a period 
of severe economic distress in Egypt in the middle of the first cen- 
tury A.D. Line 5 reads 18 (érovs) Aaoypadials) mpòs odvoy(w) ta 
(€rous), and the last part is translated (in the note ad loc.) “in the 
light of the overall estimate of the 11th year.” But as there is no 
need to “estimate” for the past year, “review” would seem to me 
to be more in keeping with the context as well as with the basic 
sense of synopsis. 

Page 68, n. 1—a trifle, delete “p. 000.” No. 601 is probably a 
stray piece from the Zenon archive of the third century B.C. In 
line 14 ós od wepioracOnoducOa is translated “that we will not be 
vexed.” This is too bland. The writer began by complaining (lines 
2-3) yivwone Fyds KexwAdabar epydleoGa:. In that context the most 
appropriate sense of repiordw, attested in other documents of the 
Ptolemaic era, is to divert or drag away from one’s work to some- 
thing else. 

In sum, we have in this volume a good eross section of interesting 
texts edited with professional competence. Browne is a most wel- 
come addition to the ranks of American papyrologists. 


NAPHTALI LEWIS. 
GRADUATE SCHOOL AND CENTER, CITY 
UNIVERSITY or NEW YORK, 
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HENRY T. ROWELL. 


The eminence of Henry T. Rowell among the world’s classi- 
cists was so great that the shock of his sudden death on 
February 4, 1974, could not but be quickly and widely felt. 
His claims to distinction were many. He had been Chairman 
of the Department of Latin at Johns Hopkins from 1940 un- 
til 1948, a period partly interrupted by his service in the 
U. S. Army as chief of the education division of the Allied 
Control Commission, and in 1946, upon the consolidation of the 
departments of Latin, Greek and Archaeology, he became Chair- 
man of the Department of Classics and continued so until his 
retirement in 1971. He was President of the Archaeological 
Institute of America from 1953 through 1956. After having 
directed the summer session of the American Academy in Rome 
during a number of seasons, be was elected President of the 
Academy after his retirement from Johns Hopkins and during 
his year as Visiting Mellon Professor of Classics at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and less than a week before his death 
the Academy, at a ceremony in New York, honored him with. 
the award of a gold medal for his long and meritorious service 
to it. 

Not the least of Henry Rowell’s marks of distinction was his 
editorship of the American Journal of Philology. He became a 
member of its editorial board in 1941, just after coming to 
Johns Hopkins, in the midst of a period when the continuity of 
the editorship had been somewhat disrupted by changes in the 
composition of the Johns Hopkins departments most concerned 
with it, and was soon to be further disrupted by the Second 
World War. During no part of this period, however, did the 
Journal fail to enjoy the editorial guidance of scholars of the 
first rank. Henry Rowell succeeded to the office of Editor in 
1946 and held it for a quarter of a century with his name last 
appearing as Editor on the cover of the October 1971 issue. 
With the exception of its founder and first editor, Basil L. 
Gildersleeve, no other editor had continued in office for as long 
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a time. With an increasing number of American and foreign 
contributors the task of selecting what to publish and what to 
reject was one of the most difficult of an editor’s responsibilities, 
but during this entire time, Henry Rowell never deviated from 
the high standard of excellence for which the Journal had always 
striven. His strong sense of attachment to it was shown in a 
finely written article in the 1954 volume in which he surveyed 
its past during the seventy-five years of existence which it was 
just completing. In 1972 the January issue was made a 
Festschrift in his honor, with twenty articles by his colleagues, 
former students and friends, in addition to an introductory 
article by his successor, Georg Luck, on his long association with 
the Journal. He had the exceptional good fortune during his 
entire editorship to enjoy the expert assistance of Professor 
Evelyn H. Clift, who continued with unfailing accuracy, knowl- 
edge and good judgment to assure that each issue would come 
from the press in the most perfect condition. As he relinquished 
the editorship, it was a source of satisfaction to him that Miss 
Clift would oversee the publication of several more issues, while 
the assumption of the editorship by Georg Luck as his successor 
left him confident that the American Journal of Philology, now 
in its tenth decade of existence, could look forward to a future 
no less honorable than its past. 


JAMES W, POULTNEY. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE NORTHERN 
BLACK SEA IN ANTIQUITY. 


The importance of grain exports from the area of the northern 
Black Sea has been noted in numerous studies on the ancient 
Greek world.? These exports to Greece were mentioned by several 
ancient authors and, in the fourth century B.C., the Bosporan 
kingdom of the northeastern Black Sea had some claim to the 
title of the granary of Athens.* Consequently, there is a tendency 
to consider grain as one of the chief exports of the northern Black 
Sea during the entire ancient period. In particular, one some- 
times obtains the impression that these exports date to the late 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C., i.e., to the period when the 
Greeks first colonized the northern Black Sea.* However, an ex- 


1 The following abbreviations have been employed for Soviet journals: 
KRIA = Kratkie Soobshcheniia Instituta Arkheologii; KSIME = 
Kratkie Soobshchentia Instituta Istorit Material’noi Kultury; MIA = 
Materialy i Issledovaniia po Arkheologit SSSR; SA = Novetskaia 
Arkheologiia. 

* Elis H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 442- 
43, 574-78; Mikhail Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia 
(Oxford, 1922), pp. 12, 66-70; Fritz M. Heichelheim, An Ancient Hco- 
nomic History, II (Leyden, 1964), pp. 47-49. 56, 150-51; Johannes Hase- 
broek, Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece (London, 1933), pp. 118-15; 
H. Bolkestein, Economie Life in Greece’s Golden Age (Leiden, 1958), 
pp. 39-40, 139; H. Michell, The Heonomics of Ancient Greece, 2nd. ed., 
(Cambridge, 1957), pp. 219, 228, 235, 244, 265-70. 

*In addition to the studies in n. 2, see I. B. Brashinskii, Afiny i 
Severnoe Prichernomor’e v VI-II vv. do n.e. (Moscow, 1963) for the 
ancient sources and the Bosporan grain exports to Athens. 

+G. L. Huxley, The Barly Ionians (London, 1966), p. 68, notes, in 
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amination of the written and archaeological evidence suggests 
that grain exports from the northern Black Sea colonies to 
Greece only began in the fifth century B.C., and that it is mis- 
leading to speak of a grain trade between these areas at an 
earlier period. 

The problem of dating the origins of these grain exports to 
Greece involves more than determining when trade in a particu- 
lar -item arose. The start of grain exports from the northern 
Black Sea is directly related to several basic questions concern- 
ing the motivation for Greek colonization and the economy of 
the Greek homeland. Roebuck, for example, argues that the 
primary motivation for the colonization of the Black Sea was 
a search for new sources of food. Others suggest that Greek 
colonization arose from trading stations which had been estab- 
lished to develop trade with the natives. Many recent authors, 
on the other hand, attribute Greek colonization to a surplus 
agricultural population in Greece and see migration abroad as 
a form of land hunger.’ 


discussing Greek colonization in the Black Sea, that the Milesians 
brought grain and dried fish from southern Russia and that they as- 
sured themselves of a regular food supply from the Black Sea colonies. 
Carl Roebuck, Jonian Trade and Colonization (New York, 1959), en- 
titles his chapter on Greek colonization in the Black Sea “The Search 
for Food.” Roebuck also maintains (p. 129) that Olbia was probably the 
main center of the Black Sea grain trade in the archaic period and that 
this grain trade began in the first half of the sixth century B.C. Brashin- 
skii, Afiny, p. 23, dates the initial interest of Athens in the grain exports 
of the northern Black Sea to the mid-sixth century B.C. and connects 
it with the growing cultivation of grapes and olives in Attica which 
necessitated grain imports, Brashinskii also suggests (p. 26) that grain 
was probably used to pay for the increasing amount of Athenian pottery 
found in the northern Black Sea during the second half of the sixth 
century B.C. Michell, The Economics, p. 265, also sees Athenian interest 
in Pontie grain from the mid-sixth century B.C. 

5 Roebuck, Ionian Trade, pp. 13, 19, 21, 41, 116-33. 

e Minns, Scythians, pp. 438-40; YV. D. Blavatskii, “Arkhaicheskii 
Bospor,” MIA 33 (1954), 7-44. 

* Hasebroek, Trade and Politics, pp. 105-109; Andrew R. Burn, The 
World of Hesiod (2nd ed., New York, 1966), p. 232; M. I. Finley, Barly 
Greece (New York, 1970), pp. 97-98; Michell, The Economies, p. 224; 
Chester Starr, The Origins of Greek Civilization 1100-650 B.C. (New 
York, 1961), pp. 358-72. The existence of a surplus population and the 
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Given these divergent interpretations, the early grain trade 
of the northern Black Sea acquires more than an academic im- 
portance. Evidence for grain exports in the sixth century B.C. 
would tend to support the view that already in the archaic period 
Greece had become dependent upon food shipments from abroad 
and that colonization was a response to a growing need to import 
food. The existence of grain exports in the late seventh and sixth 
centuries can also be considered a result of the trade ties de- 
veloped by the Greek merchants—colonies grew from those trad- 
ing stations which best exploited this grain trade. The absence 
of grain exports might support those who emphasize land hunger 
and who believe that Greek trade only expanded after migrant 
agriculturalists had established Greek settlements abroad.* Thus, 
the date when the northern Black Sea colonies began to export 
grain has some bearing upon the level of agricultural production, 
the growth of population, and the amount of tillable land within 
Greece as well as the colonization and subsequent economic de- 
velopment of the early Greek colonies in the northern Black Sea. 


$ % x 


The earliest written reference to grain shipments from the 
Black Sea is found in Herodotus.? Herodotus reports (7.147) 
that the Persian ruler Xerxes saw ships carrying grain from the 
Black Sea passing through the Hellespont into the Aegean Sea. 
Since this event dates to c. 480 B.C., there is no literary evi- 
dence of grain exports before the first quarter of the fifth century 
B.C. Furthermore, Herodotus fails to mention from which part 
of the Black Sea these ships came. Thus, it is not even certain 
that this first recorded export of grain originated in the northern 
Black Sea colonies. 

Recent Soviet archaeological excavations tend to confirm the 
absence of any significant grain exports before the fifth century 
B.C. Since the early 1950s, for example, I. T. Kruglikova and 
others have studied and partially excavated numerous agricul- 


need to import food may be two different ways of emphasizing the same 
basic situation. 

8 Burn, The World of Hesiod, p. 232, argues that the expansion of 
Greek trade was a sequel, not a cause, of Greek colonization. 

° Cf. Brashinskii, Afiny, pp. 36; 50-51, 
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tural settlements of the early iron age on the Kerch peninsula,” 
These settlements date to three general periods: the sixth and 
early fifth century B.C., the fourth-third century B.C., and the 
second-third century A.D. The great majority of these agricul- 
tural settlements come from the second period, the time when 
Bosporan grain exports to Greece are confirmed by written evi- 
dence. Very few of the settlements belong to the earliest group. 
In addition, three of the sixth century B.C. agricultural settle- 
ments were probably founded by Greek migrants: Geroevka (five 
kilometers south of Nymphaeum), Mt. Opuk (three kilometers 
from Cimmericum), and Lake Churubashkoe (six kilometers 
northwest of Nymphaeum).™* These three settlements seem to 
indicate, as Kruglikova suggests, that one reason for Greek 
colonization was the growth of population and insufficient 
agricultural land within Greece.** It is also possible that these 
settlements arose to provide grain for the nearby Greek colonies. 
At present, there is no basis to connect these Greek agricultural 
settlements with an attempt to develop new sources of food for 
Greece. 

Very few non-Greek agricultural settlements of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. on the Kerch peninsula are known. One such settle- 
ment, at Sazonovka, contained some Chiot amphora fragments 
of the late sixth-early fifth century B.C.1* However, Sazonovka 
ceased to exist in the late sixth century B.C. and was apparently 
not resettled until the fourth century B.C. The few Greek finds 
of the sixth century B.C. plus the distance from any Greek 
colony make the possibility of a grain trade with such a native 
settlement most unlikely. Thus, there is no evidence to suggest 


120 F. T. Kruglikova, “Issledovanie sel’skoi territorii evropeiskogo 
Bospora,” SA, 1957, No. 1, 217-31; I. T. Kruglikova, “Issledovanie 
sel’skikh poselenii Bospora,” Vestnik Drevnei Istorii, 1963, No. 2, 65-79; 
I. T. Kruglikova, “Rol zemliedeliia v antichnykh gosudarstvakh 
Severnogo Prichernomor’ia v rannii period ikh sushchestvovaniia,” 
KRIA. 109 (1967), 3-8; I. T. Kruglikova, “Sel’skaia territoriia Bospora,” 
in Problemy Istorii Severnogo Prichernomoria v Antichnuiu Epokhu 
(Moscow, 1959), pp. 108-25. 

11 Kruglikova, “ Rol’ zemledeliia,” pp, 3-8, and “Issledovanie sel’skoi 
territorii,” p. 229. 

12 Thid. 

18 Kruglikova, “Issledovanie sel’skoi territorii,” p. 221, and “ Issle- 
dovanie sel’skikh poselenii,” p. 70. 
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that the sixth century B.C. Greek colonies of the Kerch peninsula. 
re-exported grain obtained from the native population. 

Various excavations on the so-called Asiatic side of the Kerch 
strait, i.e., the area in and around the Taman peninsula, have 
identified several non-Greek settlements of the sixth century 
B.C.** In considering these settlements, two points are worth 
noting. First of all, the largest concentration of these settle- 
ments is found south of Hermonassa in the area of the Sind land. 
Of the nine sixth century B.C. settlements in this region, only 
seven are considered agricultural settlements. The remaining 
two, according to Blavatskii, were probably temporary settle- 
ments of herdsmen.** Secondly, judging from the Greek finds, 
trade between these settlements and the Greek colonies of the 
Taman peninsula only originated in the late sixth century B.C.** 
Consequently, it does not seem that the Greek colonies obtained 
any sizeable quantities of grain from this area until the late 
sixth century B.C at the earliest. 

The comprehensive survey by Zeest of Greek amphora finds 
from other areas surrounding the Cimmerian Bosporus (the 
lower Don, the Kuban, etc.) also indicates that Greek trade with 
these regions did not arise until the late sixth century B.C.** 
Thus, the evidence now available seems to show that the earliest 
possible date for grain exports from the Cimmerian Bosporus to 
Greece was around the end of the sixth century B.C. This does 


14 A good bibliography of the recent excavations can be found in 
Kruglikova, “Issledovanie sel’skikh poselenii,” p. 68 n. 2. 

4° V, D. Blavatskii, “ Piatyi god rabot v Sindike,” KSIZJMK 74(1959), 
47-48. 

18 The archaic finds from these excavations are noted in Blavatskii’s 
reports in KSIIMK: 48(1952), 71-80; 51(1953), 149-55; 58(1955), 
88-95; 70(1957), 118-29; and 74(1959), 41-48. Also see D. B. Shelov’s 
reports in the same journal: 61(1953), 159-65; and, 58(1955), 98-99, 
I. B. Zeest, Keramicheskaia Tara Bospora (Moscow, 1960), pp. 54-55, 
reviewed these finds and concluded that an active Greek trade with the 
local population only began in the late sixth-early fifth centuries B.C, 

17 Zeest, Keramicheskaia Tara, pp. 50-55. In most of these areas, 
there are some Greek finds dating to before the late sixth century B.C. 
However, these few finds, many of which come from burial mounds, do 
not demonstrate any real trade relations. Large quantities of Greek 
imports, which show more than casual relations, do not appear in any 
native settlement before the late sixth century B.C. 
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not mean that the Bosporan cities in fact began to obtain gram 
from the natives in large quantities at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury or that the grain ships seen by Xerxes around 480 B.C. 
came from the northeastern Black Sea. 

In his famous account of Scythia, Herodotus (4.17) briefly 
discussed the natives who inhabited the area between the Hypanis 
(Southern Bug) and Borysthenes (Dnieper) Rivers.7® Accord- 
ing to this report, the Callippidae were a Graeco-Scythic race 
living north of Olbia (the emporium of the Borysthenites). The 
Alazonians were located north of the Callippidae. Both of these 
groups raised and consumed corn and millet. Further inland 
were the Scythian cultivators who did not grow corn for their 
own use but for sale. Since this passage has been frequently 
cited with respect to the grain trade of the northern Black 
Sea, a few observations are in order. 

Herodotus’ description indicates that the area of the Bug 
estuary around Olbia was inhabited by a mixed population of 
Greek and Scythian agriculturalists. This would suggest that 
Greek farmers in search of arable land had settled in the 
vicinity of Olbia and, in the course of time, had apparently 
intermarried with those Scythians who had migrated into this 
region. In contrast with his report on the Scythian cultivators, 
Herodotus makes no reference to Callippidae grain sales. Thus, 
there is nothing in the account of the Callippidae to suggest an 
archaic grain trade. In fact, the existence of a mixed Greek- 
Scythian farming population in the region of Olbia supports the 
view that Greek migration to the northern Black Sea was initial- 
ly motivated by land hunger within Greece. 

The Scythian cultivators, who presumably sold their corn to 
the Greeks, present a different problem. Where were these 


18 gard rot BopucGeveiréwy éuropiov (roŭro yap ræv wapabahaccluy peral- 
rardy sri wdons tjs Ervins), dwd rovrov wpworoe Kadderrldac vépovrar 
éévres “EXAnves Deiat, brép 5é rovrwy dAdo ZOvos of "Adrkdves Kaddovrat. 
oro: è kal of KaddurrlSac ra pèr EAN card radra DeivOyor érackéovor, 
otrov ÔÈ Kat omelpovor kal ovréoyvrar. kal kpóuuva kat oxdpoda kal pakoùs 
kal kéyxypovs. rèp ðè AM övwy olkéovet Ekrúbati dporjpes, of oùk ml orhoi 
orelpover ròp sirov GAN él mpho. rovtwr 6& karúmepðe olxéovor Nevpai, 
Nevpwy 6& rò mpòs Bopénv ävepov Epnpos avOpwrwy, Scov juets tõpev. raŬra 
èv mapà rò» “Trav rorapóv écri Oven apis ésméons roù Bopucbéveos. 
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Scythians located and to what period does their grain trade 
belong? Extensive archaeological excavations have shown that 
the steppe region between the Dnieper and Southern Bug was 
almost completely uninhabited during the archaic era and only 
very sparsely settled in the fifth century B.C.*° As we shall 
see, there is some possibility of a brief trade between Nemirov 
on the middle Bug and the Greek colonies of Olbia and Berezan, 
but there is no evidence that the Scythians occupied or controlled 
the forest-steppe zone along the Bug during the time when this 
trade may have occurred. Furthermore, Nemirov is the only 
settlement of the Bug forest-steppe where a significant quantity 
of Greek finds have been uncovered. 

From an archaeological point of view, the most likely loca- 
tion. of the Scythian cultivators was the Tiasmin River basin. 
The Tiasmin is a right bank tributary of the Dnieper whose 
upper reaches are very close to tributaries of the Southern Bug. 
The appearance of Scythian artifacts in the settlements and 
burials of the Tiasmin during the late seventh and sixth century 
B.C. indicates that at this time the Scythians occupied and/or 
controlled this region.2° However, Greek imports never reached 
this area in significant quantities until the late sixth century 
B.C." As with the northeastern Black Sea, a few Greek objects 
from a slightly earlier time have been found along the Tiasmin 
but these do not reflect any real trade. Therefore, if we locate 
the Scythian cultivators along the Tiasmin, it appears that their 


Of. I. V. Iatsenko, Skifita VII-V vekov do nashet ery (Moscow, 
1959); N. G. Elagina, “Otchet skifskoi stepnoi ekspeditsii istfaka 
MGU za 1957 god,” Archives of the Institute of Archaeology, Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, Kiev, Report F 2969; and, N. G. Elagina and 
N. N. Pogrebova, “Arkheologicheskaia razvedka po beregam Ingula,” 
KSTIMK 77 (1959), 21-34. 

20 The Tiasmin sites of the seventh-fifth centuries B.C. are discussed 
in E, F. Pokrovskaia, K voprosu o slozhenti kultury zemledel’cheskikh 
plemen pravoberezhnogo Pridmeprov’ia (bassein r. Tiasmin) o VIII-VI 
vv. do n.e. (Candidates dissertation, Kiev, 1953); A. I, Terenozhkin, 
Predskifskti period na dneprovskom Pravoberezh’e (Kiev, 1961); and, 
V. G. Petrenko, Pravoberezh’e srednego Pridneprov’ia vo V-III vv. do 
n.e. (Moscow, 1967). 

z1 The Greek imports of the seventh-fifth centuries B.C. from the 
Tiasmin basin are enumerated and discussed in N. A. Onaiko, Antichnyt 
Import v Pridneprov’e i Pobuzl’e v VII-V vekakh do n.e. (Moscow, 
1966). 
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grain exports to the Greek colony at Olbia only began, at the 
earliest, in the late sixth century B.C. If we reject the proposed 
location of the Scythian cultivators along the Tiasmin, the 
veracity of Herodotus’ statements about them comes into ques- 
tion due to archaeological considerations. 

The information provided by Herodotus probably describes 
the situation during the first half and middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., a period close to that at which Herodotus wrote his 
account. Greek agriculturalists had long been settled around 
Olbia where they intermarried with the Scythians and formed 
the Callippidae. A grain trade with the Scythian or Scythian- 
dominated population of the Tiasmin had been developed in the 
late sixth century B.C. and had become especially active in the 
fifth century B.C. In short, Herodotus does not confirm the ex- 
istence of grain shipments from Olbia to Greece in the archaic 
period nor does he specifically state that Olbia re-exported the 
grain obtained from the Scythian cultivators starting in the 
late sixth and early fifth centuries B.C. 

The archaeological excavations conducted in the area adjoin- 
ing Olbia from 1947 to 1951 uncovered a large number of settle- 
ments dating to the sixth-second centuries B.C.7? As with the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, the great majority of these settlements 
date to the fifth century B.C. and later. The most interesting 
of the sixth century B.C. settlements in the Dnieper-Bug estuary 
was located at Shirokaia Balka less than two kilometers south 
of Olbia.2* Twelve of the pits on this site were evidently used 


22 The most comprehensive account of these settlements is found in 
the still unpublished dissertation of F. M. Shtitel’man, Gorodishcha, 
poselentia i mogil’niki Bugskogo limana VII-IT vv. do n.e. (Kiev, 1951). 
Published descriptions are found in S. I. Kaposhina, “Iz istorii 
Grecheskoi kolonizatsii Nizhnego Pobuzh’ia,” MIA 60(1956), 239-54; 
F. M. Shtitel’man, “Poseleniia antichnogo perioda na poberezh’e 
Bugskogo limana,” MIA. 50(1956), 255-72; Ia. V. Domanskii, “ Iz istorii 
naseleniia Nizhnego Pobuzh’ia v VII-IV vv. do n.e,” Arkheologicheskit 
Sbornik (Hermitage), 2 (1961), 26-41; Iatsenko, Skifiia pp. 25-33. A 
brief list of the sites in the Dnieper-Bug estuary containing archaic 
Greek pottery is found in V. L. Zuts, “Do pytannia pro utvorennia 
OPviis’koi derzhavy,” Arkheologiia 19 (1965), 37-38. 

73 Cf. B. M. Rabichkin, “ Poselenie u Shirokoi Balki KSTIMEK 
40(1951), 114-24; Domanskii, “Iz istorii,” pp. 38-41; Iatsenko, Skifiia, 
' pp. 25-29, 
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to store grain. Furthermore, one of the semisubterranean dwell- 
ings contained an oven. Since there was no evidence that this 
dwelling was used to make pottery, Rabichkin suggested that 
it was utilized to dry grain which had become moist in the stor- 
age pits.** The Greek pottery found at Shirokaia Balka included 
fragments of amphoras, various Ionian vessels, Attic black-figure 
ware and some Corinthian ceramics. Although most of this 
pottery dated to the second half of the sixth and the first half of 
the fifth century B.C., there were several sherds from the first 
half of the sixth centnry R.C.: an Ionian amphora, the cover 
of an Attic vessel of the Vurv style, and a Samian (Naucratian) 
cup. There was also a significant amount of grey and red clay 
wheel-made pottery of a type frequently found at Olbia, where 
it was probably made.”® 

The conjunction of these various finds at Shirokaia Balka has 
led to the suggestion that the inhabitants of this site conducted 
a lively trade with Greek merchants who had even established a 
trade factory here.2® Presumably, in exchange for fine pottery, 
Wine and/or oil, and everyday Olbian ceramics, the Greeks ob- 
tained grain which was dried in a special building before being 
transported. While numerous objections can be raised concern- 
ing this hypothesis, for our purposes it is sufficient to note that 
even if we accept Rabichkin’s interpretation, there is nothing 
to demonstrate that grain from Shirokaia Balka was exported 
to Greece via Olbia or Berezan. 

While the population of Shirokaia Balka is often considered 
Scythian or Hellenized Scythian, we should not overlook the 
possibility that Shirokaia Balka was a Greek agricultural settle- 
ment similar to those near Nymphaeum and Cimmericum. Semi- 
subterranean dwellings have been excavated in the archaic strata 
of both Berezan and Olbia and thus do not constitute a unique 
characteristic of native settlements. Furthermore, over 80 per- 
cent of the pottery fragments found at Shirokaia Balka, ex- 
cluding amphora sherds, were Olbian. The predominance of local 
Olbian pottery along with the short distance to Olbia suggests 
that Shirokaia Balka may well have been a Greek agricultural 


**Rabichkin, ‘f Poselenie,” p. 120. 
95 Tbid., pp. 120-22. 
28 Ibid., p. 124. 
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settlement supplying grain to the nearby colony at Olbia and 
possibly Berezan as well.?” 

The Greek colonies at Olbia and Berezan probably obtained 
some grain from native settlements. Greek and Olbian pottery of 
the second half of the sixth century B.C. was found at Viktorovka | 
I in the mouth of the Berezan estuary. However, a count of the 
pottery fragments from one section of this settlement showed 
that 40 percent were from native handmade vessels and only 
30 percent were Olbian ware. The high percentage of native 
pottery indicates that this was clearly a non-Greek settlement. 
The native pottery found at Greek settlements like Olbia, 
Berezan, and Shirokaia Balka (?) composes a much smaller 
percentage of the total pottery materials.?® 

A significant quantity of Hast Greek pottery of the late 
seventh-early sixth century B.C. has been found at Nemirov 
along the middle Southern Bug. It is thus possible that the first 
Greek settlers on Berezan imported some grain from Nemirov 
for a short period. When this brief trade was interrupted in the 
early sixth century B.C., possibly in connection with the in- 
cursion of the Scythians, the inhabitants of Berezan and Olbia 
probably turned to Shirokaia Balka, Viktorovka I, and other 
nearby sites to make good their own deficiency in grain.?? 

The discovery of archaic Greek materials at several settle- 
ments in the Dnieper-Bug estuary suggests the possibility of 


21 The “ethnic” composition of the population at Shirokaia Balka, 
the semisubterranean dwellings found at Olbia and Berezan, and the 
relative amounts of different pottery found at Shirokaia Balka are 
discussed in the studies noted in notes 18-19. V. V. Lapin, Greecheskaia 
kolonizatsiia Severnogo Prichernomor’tia (Kiev, 1966), pp. 153-68, argues 
that both semisubterranean dwellings and handmade pottery can he 
connected with the early Greek settlers. The latter assertion, however, 
remains highly controversial—see the review of Lapin’s book by A. I. 
Terenozhkin in SA, 1968, No. 4, 292-94, 

28 For Viktorovka I see Kaposhina, “Iz istorii,” pp. 240-44, and F. 
Rudyk, “Dreynee poselenie Viktorovka I (VI-III vv. do n.e.),” 
Materialy po Arkheologiit Severnogo Prichernomoria 1(1957), 63-66. 

2°'The early Greek pottery from Nemirov is described in Onaiko, 
Antichnyi Import, p. 56. 2, 5-6. For the possibility of Greek trade with 
Nemirov see Ia. V. Domanskii, “ Zametki o kharaktere torgovykh sviazei 
Grekov s tuzemnym mirom Severnogo Prichernomor’ia v VII v. do n.e.” 
Arkheologicheskit Sbornik (Hermitage), 12 (1970), 51-52, 
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some trade in grain during the sixth century B.C. However, the 
proximity of these settlements to Olbia and Berezan as well as 
the large percentage of Olbian pottery in the finds from these 
sites would indicate that whatever grain was traded went to 
satisfy the food needs of the nearby Greek colonies. Furthermore, 
only at Shirokaia Balka does the evidence permit us to talk 
of a grain trade with any confidence and the predominance - 
of Olbian pottery at Shirokaia Balka may well be due to the 
fact that this was a Greek agricultural settlement which supplied 
Olbia with grain. Any talk of grain exports from Olbia to 
Greece before the time of Herodotus (mid-fifth century B.C.) 
is pure conjecture. 

Greek materials of the archaic era have also been uncovered 
at several sites along the Dnieper forest-steppe basin. However, 
none of the native settlements, with the possible exception of 
Bel’sk along the Vorskla,’ have more than a few pottery frag- 
ments from before the late sixth century B.C. Thus, it seems 
highly improbable that the famous grain of the Scythian plough- 
men reached Olbia much earlier than this time. 


ko ok 


An examination of the written and archaeological evidence 
strongly suggests that the export of grain from the northern 
Black Sea to Greece could not have begun until the late sixth 
or early fifth century B.C. at the earliest. It is only at this 
time that the Greek colonies developed a trade of sufficient 
volume with the natives to permit the export of grain abroad. 
Consequently, we should not be surprised that the earliest pos- 
sible written reference to grain exports from the northern Black 
Sea dates to about 480 B.C. Only in the fifth century B.C., 
when written sources confirm the existence of grain exports to 
Greece, do significant amounts of Greek imports appear in native 


30 These finds are discussed in Onaiko, Antichnyi Import. 

3t Part of the archaic Greek finds from the Bel’sk fortified settlement 
are contained in Onaiko, Antichnyt Import. The materials, including 
considerable archaic Greek pottery, excavated at Bel’sk by Professor . 
B. A. Shramko of Khar’kov University since 1965 have not yet been 
published. See the short reports in Arkheologicheskie Otkrytiia 1966, 
199-210; 1967, 209-10; 1968, 273-75; 1969, 243-44. 
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settlements.** Thus, the written and archaeological evidence are 
in basic agreement both during the sixth century B.C. and 
later. 

The Greek settlers who founded the various early colonies 
along the northern Black Sea do not appear to have emigrated 
either to develop trade relations with the natives or to establish 
new sources of grain for the Greek homeland. The three Greek 
agricultural settlements on the periphery of Nymphaeum and 
Cimmericum (and possibly Shirokaia Balka near Olbia) as well 
as the Greek-Scythian agriculturalists around Olbia lend ere- 
dence to the belief that land hunger within Greece precipitated 
migration abroad. Finally, the export of grain starting in the 
fifth century B.C. would suggest that economic, political, and 
agricultural changes within classical Greece created a need for 
imports of grain from southern Russia and, in response to these 
changes, the Greek colonies of the northern Black Sea began to 
develop trade ties with grain producing areas both in their 
vicinity and along such rivers as the Dnieper and Donets. 


THomas S. Noonan. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. 


82 Cf. Onaiko, Antichnyi Import, and Antichnyt Import v Pridneprov’e 
4 Pobuzh’e v IV-II vv. do n.e. (Moscow, 1970) for the Greek imports of 
the fifth-second centuries B.C. found along the Dnieper. Zeest, 
Keramicheskaia Tara, pp. 49-65, reviews the Greek imports of the 
fifth-second centuries B.C. from the northeastern Black Sea. Kruglikova, 
“Rol zemledeliia,” p. 7, notes that the greatest number of agricultural 
settlements in the northern Black Sea date to the fourth-third centuries 
B.C., the very period when there is the most written evidence for grain 
exports, 


GALEN AND THE ANTONINE PLAGUE. 


During the reign of Marcus Aurelius the Roman Empire was 
struck by a prolonged and destructive epidemic. It began at 
the end of 165, or beginning of 166 A.D., in Mesopotamia during 
Verus’ Parthian campaign and quickly spread to Rome within 
the year! The epidemic lasted at least until the death of Marcus 
Aurelius in 180 A.D. and more likely into the early part of 
Commodus’ reign,? probably with another outbreak in 189 A.D.® 

The Antonine plague was once viewed as a decisive event in 
Roman history. According to Niebuhr * “This pestilence must 


1 For the evidence see S.H.A. Verus 8.1-2; W. Schur RE 36, 3rd ed. 
(1949) 2025 s.v. Parthia; J. F. Gilliam, “The Plague under Marcus 
Aurelius,” AJP 82 (1961) 228-29 (hereafter Gilliam). Lucian (Hist. 
Conser., 15) tells of the work of Crepereius Calpurnianus, who in his 
history of Verus’ Parthian War, wrote of a plague in Nisibis after 
the style of Thucydides. The siege of Nisibis was probably in 165, but 
the date is uncertain (see Gilliam 229). As Gilliam says, there is no 
way of knowing whether this is the same which struck the Romans at 
Seleucia in winter 165/66 A.D., but there is no reason to doubt that 
it was the same disease. 

2 This is based on Galen’s comments. See Gilliam 228 n. 12. 

3 According to Dio Cassius 72.14.3-4 about 189 A.D, under Commodus’ 
reign a pestilence occurred, the greatest of any of which he had knowl- 
edge, in which 2,000 persons often died in Rome in a single day. What 
other plagues Dio has in mind when he says this one was the greatest 
is not clear. Dio may not consider this as part of the plague under 
M. Aurelius, or this outbreak might have been more virulent than 
those under Marcus. Herodian 1.12.1 refers to this outbreak. He says 
a plague struck Italy. This does not preclude the possibility that it 
also attacked other parts of the Empire. His account does not seem 
very reliable. He says the plague killed all the animals that came into 
contact with men and also that there was a famine. Although it is 
possible that the outbreak of 189 was another disease, most likely it 
was the same one as struck under M. Aurelius. In their routes of 
contagion plagues lie dormant, wait for a more susceptible generation 
and double back along the routes which they have taken. For example, 
Mexico City suffered major outbreaks of smallpox in 1737, 1761, 
1779 and 1797/98. A second flareup of the epidemic in 189 A.D. would 
be perfectly consistent with the pattern of epidemic diseases, 

* Lectures on the History of Rome, 2nd ed., III (London, 1849) 251. 
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have raged with incredible fury; and it carried off innumerable 
victims. As the reign of M. Aurelius forms a turning point in 
so many things, and above all in literature and art, I have no 
doubt that this crisis was brought about by that plague . 
The ancient world never recovered from the blow inflicted upon 
it by the plague which visited it in the reign of M. Aurelius.” 
Otto Seeck ë maintained that over half the population of the 
Empire perished. Recently a more realistic picture of the effects 
of the plague has been reached. Freely admitting that the 
Antonine plague probably caused more deaths than any other 
epidemic during the Empire before the mid third century, J. 
F. Gilliam ê demonstrates that the significance of the epidemic 
as a factor in Rome’s decline, as well as its general importance, 
has been vastly overstated, in the exaggerated accounts of his- 
torical writers of late antiquity, such as the Historia Augusta, 
and in modern works. Gilliam suggests a mortality of about 2 
percent or one million deaths, as a more plausible estimate of 
the catastrophe. 

The Antonine plague holds an important place in the history 
of medicine because of its association with Galen. Galen had 
first hand knowledge of the disease. He was in Rome when the 
plague reached there in 166 A.D., although he soon left (Kühn 
19.15). Galen was also present in the winter of 168/9 A.D. 
during an outbreak among troops stationed at Aquileia (Kühn 
19.18). He had considerable experience with the epidemic since 
he refers to it as very long lasting and speaks with assurance 
on its symptoms and his treatment of it. 

Although Galen describes other diseases and methods of treat- 
ment at times in very great detail, unfortunately his references 
to the plague are scattered and brief, with no attempt at a com- 
plete description. Unlike Thucydides in his account of the 
Athenian plague, Galen was not trying to present a description 
of the disease so that it could be recognized by future genera- 
tions, should it break out again; nor was he writing for the 
layman. He was more interested in the treatment and physical 
effects of the disease. For example, in his discussion of the case 


E Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 3rd ed., I (Stuttgart, 
1910) 398-405. 
- 8 Gilliam 295-51. 
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of a young man afflicted with the plague, he concentrates on 
the treatment of internal and external ulcerations (Kühn 
10.360ff. ). 

The few other contemporary writers whose works survive give 
no additional useful information on the nature of the disease. 
Because of the paucity of detail in Galen, writers have been 
wary of making a firm diagnosis of the Antonine plague. Tenta- 
tively the epidemic has been identified as one of smallpox, 
exanthematous typhus or perhaps bubonic plague, with smallpox 
most preferred.” Firstly, it is the purpose of this paper to show 
that the case for smallpox is very strong, and that the evidence 
points to a high incidence of hemorrhagic smallpox in the out- 
break. Secondly, through the identification of the disease, we 
hope to arrive at a more accurate estimate of the mortality rate. 


I 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE DISEASE. 


Although Galen’s description of the symptomatology of the 
Antonine plague is sketchy,® we believe that enough informa- 
tion is present to make a firm diagnosis of smallpox.® Since 


7H. Haeser, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und der epi- 
demischen Krankheiten, 3rd ed., TIL (Jena, 1882) 24-33, smallpox. H. 
Zinsser, Rats, Lice and History (Boston, 1935) pp. 135-37 concurs. A 
Castiglioni, A History of Medicine (New York, 1941) p. 244, exanthema- 
tous typhus or perhaps bubonic plague. In the tenth century Rhazes 
felt Galen’s plague was smallpox. See A treatise on the smallpow and 
measles by Abu Beer Mohammed ibn Zacariya ar Razi (commonly called 
Rhazes), trans. W. A. Greenhill (London, 1848). As diseases adapt to 
new hosts under changing environments over the passage of years, the 
symptomatology may change. However, basic symptomatology of a 
disease remains the same, For example, typhus and typhus related 
diseases, while they have a tendency to mutate, have always exhibited 
a flat centrifugal rash. Smallpox seems to have undergone the least 
change in the course of history. This is particularly evident when we 
see the close argreement between Rhazes’ tenth century description of 
smallpox and modern accounts of the disease. 

8 The passages are collected by J. F. K. Hecker, De peste Antoniniana 
commentatio (Berlin, 1835) and Haeser (see above n. 7). 

° For the medical aspects of smallpox see T. F. Ricketts and J. B. 
Byles, The Diagnosis of Smallpox (London, 1908) (hereafter Ricketts 
and Byles); for the history of typhus see Zinsser (see n. 7 above) ; for 
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the account is incomplete, one cannot argue out of hand that a 
sign or symptom was not present, simply because Galen does not 
describe it, unless that symptom would be an integral part of 
the specific item Galen is describing. Below is a summary of the 
signs and symptoms of the disease as Galen presents them. 


SUMMARY OF SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 
EXANTHEM. 


1. On the ninth day a certain young man was covered over 
his whole body by an exanthem, as was the case with nearly 
all who survived. Drying drugs were applied to his body. On 
the twelfth day he was able to get out of bed. (Methodus 
medendi 5.12—Kiithn 10.360ff.). 

2. In those who were going to survive who had diarrhea, a 
black exanthem appeared over the whole body. It (the exanthem) 
was ulcerated in most cases and dry (no liquid oozing out) in all. 
The blackness was due to a remnant of blood which had putrified 
in the fever blisters,*° like some ash which nature had deposited 
on the skin. “ Of some of these which had become ulcerated, that 
part of the surface called the scab fell away and then the re- 
maining part nearby was healthy and after one or two days be- 
came scarred over. In those places where it was not ulcerated, 
the exanthem was rough and scabby and fell away like some 
husk and hence all became healthy.” (Methodus medendi 5.12—= 
Kühn 10.367). 

3. In many cases where there were no bloody colliquescences 
(diarrhea), the entire body was covered by a black exanthem. 
“And sometimes a sort of scale fell off, when the exanthem had 


typhus see R. P. Strong, Typhus Fever with Particular Reference to the 
Serbian Epidemic (Cambridge, Mass., 1920) and S. B. Wolbach, et al., 
The Htiology and Pathology of Typhus (Cambridge, Mass., 1922); for 
bubonic plague W, E. Jennings, A Manual of Plague (London, 1903) 
and J. Cantlie, Plague (New York, 1900). An excellent introduction 
to the medical aspects of viral and rickettsial diseases is T. M. Rivers 
and F. L. Horsfall (eds.), Viral and Rickettsial Infections of Man, 
3rd ed. (Philadelphia, 1959), 

19 Galen uses the word wuperós. This seems to be equivalent to 
meupryóöns. See Stephanus s.v. muperós and reudryddys and his discussion 
. of Galen’s and Hippocrates’ use of the word. 
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dried and dissipated, little by little, over a period of many days 
after the crisis.” (De atra bile 4—Kiihn 5.115). 


FEVER. 

1. Those afflicted with plague appear neither warm, nor burn- 
ing to those who touch them, although they are raging with 
fever inside, just as Thucydides describes (in the Athenian 
plague). (Comment. 1 in Hippocratis Libr. 6 Epidemiorum. 
Aph. 29==Kiihn 17.1.885). 

2. Galen calls the plague a fever plague. (Comment. 3 m 
Hippocratis Libr. 8 Epidemiorum. Aph, 57—=Ktihn 17.1.709). 


BowELs. 

1.Black excrement was a symptom of those who had the 
disease, whether they survived or perished of it. Colliquescence 
(diarrhea) was first auburn, then yellowish red, later black, 
like fecal matter of blood. (Comment. 4 in Hippocratis 
Aphorismos. Aph. 31==-Ktihn 17.2.683). 

2. Colliquescence of evacuation was an inseparable symptom 
of the plague. (Comment. 3 in Hippocratis Libr. 3 Epidemiorum. 
Aph. 5%=Kithn 17.1.709). 

3. In many who survived, black stools appeared, mostly on 
the ninth day or even the seventh or eleventh day. Many dif- 
ferences occurred. Some had stools that were nearly black; some 
had neither pains in their excretions, nor were their excretions 
foul smelling. Very many stood in the middle. If the stool was 
not black, the exanthem always appeared. All those who excreted 
very black stools died. (De atra bile 4—Kiihn 5.115). 


VOMITING. 
Occurred in some cases. (Methodus medendi 5.12—Kühn 
10.367). 


STOMACH UPSET. 
Occurred in all cases. (Methodus medendi 5.12—Kiihn 
10.367). 


FETID BREATH. 
Occurred. (De praesagitione ex pulsibus 3.4—Kiihn 9.357). 
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CoucH-CATARRH. 


1, On the ninth day a young man had a slight cough. On 
the tenth day the cough became stronger and with it he brought 
up scabs. (Methodus medendi 5.12—Kithn 10.360). 

2. After having catarrh for many days, first with a cough . 
he brought up a little bright fresh blood, and afterwards even 
part of the membrane which lines the artery and rises through 
the larynx to the pharynx and mouth. (Methodus medendi 
5.12—Kühn 10.367). 


INTERNAL ULCBRATIONS AND INFLAMMATION. 


On the tenth day a young man coughed and brought up a scab, 
which was an indication of an ulcerated area in the windpipe 
in the region of the trachea near the jugular vein. No ulcers 
were present in the mouth or throat (there was no problem of 
ingesting food). (Methodus medendi 5.12—Kiihn 10.360). The 
larynx was infected, and the man’s voice was damaged. 
(Methodus medendi 5.12—Ktihn 10.367). 


DURATION OF THE DISEASE. 


‘1. ‘The crisis appeared on the ninth to twelfth day. On the 
third day after the ninth the young man was able to rise from 
his ‘bed. (Methodus medendi 5.12—Kiihn 10.360. Cf. De atra 
bile 4—=Kiihn 5.115). 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


The distinguishing feature and the differential symptoms for 
most exanthematous diseases (where a skin eruption occurs) is 
the rash. - Dr. J. C. Snyder states 4 (italics ours) : 


Before the appearance of the characteristic rash, and on 
, clinical grounds alone, it is impossible to assert with ac- 
curacy that a patient is suffering from typhus. The clinical 
picture of the early stages of several acute infectious diseases 
closely resembles that of epidemic typhus. Those which 
are likely to be confused with it are murine typhus, small- 
pox, relapsing fever malaria, typhoid fever, meningococcic 
meningitis, measles and yellow fever. The appearance and 
the evolution of the typhus rash serve to distinguish it from 
oe which are features of certain other acute infectious 
seases, | 


as . Rivers and Horsfall (see above n, 9) 811. 
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Dr: Snyder told us in conversation of his experience with typhus 
and smallpox while he was a young physician in Cairo. Simul- 
taneous outbreaks of the two diseases occurred, and it was often 
impossible to distinguish between the two in their early stages. 

Fortunately one of the symptoms with which Galen deals in 
great detail is the skin rash. The first point which he emphasizes 
each time he speaks of the exanthem is that it covered the entire 
body. This is consistent with the topical distribution of small- 
pox and typhus rashes, but not with bubonic plague.** Another 
salient feature of the rash was that it was generally black, al- 
though in one case presumably it was not.** According te Galen 
the blackness was due to a remnant of blood putrified in the 
fever blister (hemorrhagic). In smallpox the rash usually be- 
comes vesicular and there are pronounced hemorrhagic extra- 
vasations into the lesions. This phase of smallpox is identified 
as hemorrhagic smallpox and was attributed by Ricketts and 
Byles to the circulation of a specific poison or toxin.** Another 
phase of smallpox which could be described as having a black 
exanthem is the purpuric, in which the skin is densely packed 
with small petechiae which spread out with larger extravasa- 
tions." However, we believe that Galen refers primarily to 
the classical hemorrhagic exanthem. Hemorrhagic extravasa- 
tions into the skin also occur in typhus.?® A differential feature 
of the smallpox and typhus rashes is that smallpox produces 
raised vesicular and pustular lesions, while the lesions of typhus 
are flat and never pustular. While Galen is not specific on 


12 In bubonic plague, plague boils may be present (Jennings. [see 
above n. 9] 87), but they do not occur in every case. In addition, the 
distribution is not over the whole body, but tends to be near the buboes 
in the groin and axilla. In his description of the bubonic plague at the 
time of Justinian, Procopius (2.22.30) reports “ in some cases the body 
broke out with black pustules.” Procopius does not say these pustules 
covered the whole body. Also there is no mention of buboes in Galen. 
As part of his remarks about the exanthem, we would expect references 
to the buboes if the disease were indeed bubonic plague. 

18 In Methodus medendi 5.12—Kiihn 10.360 Galen describes a case 
with a rash, but he does not say the rash was black. Since in other 
eases he says it is black, presumably here the rash was not so. 

14 Ricketts and Byles 109. Hemorrhage from smallpox is not neces- 
sarily’ synonymous with hemorrhagic smallpox. 

15 Ricketts and Byles 97. wih gegen edes 

10 Ricketts and Byles 109. 
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whether the exanthem in the Antonine plague was raised or 
flat,” he suggests that it was pustular. In his discussion of 
raised blisters (Kühn 17.1.882) (aeudryddes), which he defines as 
pustules and ulcers, Galen implies that these were present in 
the Antonine plague. He further implies the Antonine plague 
had a blistery rash when he says the plague was similar to the 
Thucydidean plague and quotes a passage which includes 
Thucydides’ words about the rash being blistery (¢Averatvats 
opixpais Kal édxeow é€nvOnxds), although he was more interested 
in comparing the fevers in the two plagues. In another passage 
Galen again says the plague was very close in form to the one 
described by Thucydides (Kühn 12.191). Galen also says the 
exanthem became ulcerated in most cases (éAxddys). This would 
correspond to the pustular stage of the smallpox rash. Accord- 
ing to Galen the blackness was like some ash which nature had 
deposited on the skin (Kiihn 10.367). This suggests a raised 
hemorrhagic lesion and/or desquamating lesion, which favors 
the identification of the disease as smallpox. 

Galen describes the exanthem as becoming rough and scabby 
(escharotic) where there was no ulceration, and he mentions a 
scabbing around the ulcerated areas (Kiithn 10.367). This cor- 
responds to the desquamation process in smallpox lesions, Ac- 
cording to Ricketts and Byles, the cuticle around the mark left 
by the fallen eschar becomes partly detached and ragged.?* The 
typhus desquamation on the other hand is branny (fine powder) 
and is usually not rough and never escharotic. 

Galen implies the exanthem might not appear in fatal cases. 
This is not an uncommon occurence in hemorrhagic smallpox. 
According to Ricketts and Byles,?° “ Cases in which death wholly 
anticipates the efflorescence are, in reality, very exceptional. 
More often, when cases of that repute occur, it is possible to de- 
tect a few papules if they are sought, not on the face, but on 
some part of the body where the circulation is less impaired.” 


27 Galen uses the word éAxos (Methodus medendi 5.12—Kiihn 10,360) 
and éfdv@nua (Methodus medendi 5.12—Kiihn 10.362) with refers to 
undifferentiated exanthem. 

18 Ricketts and Byles 55. 

19 Galen says (Kühn 10.360 and 10.367) that the exanthem appeared 
on the whole body, “as was the case with nearly all who survived.” 

4° Ricketts and Byles 96. 
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In referring to blood in the pustules and other bleeding in 
hemorrhagic smallpox, Ricketts and Byles add “Yet all these 
tardy evidences of the tendency to bleed are wholly devoid of 
significance. They are but the foot-prints of an illness which 
has passed.” 21 This is consistent with Galen’s statement that 
those who were going to survive developed a black exanthem. 

Galen’s description of the exanthem provides a fairly typical 
picture of the smallpox rash, particularly of the hemorrhagic 
phase of the disease. The rash was unlike that of typhus, par- 
ticularly in its vesicular nature and in its desquamation. No 
plague disease other than smallpox is known to produce an 
exanthem such as Galen describes.” 

The other symptoms and signs which Galen dwells on are 
those of the alimentary tract, particularly diarrhea and black 
stools. Galen said that if the stool was very black, the patient 
died (Kiihn 5.115). Gastrointestinal symptoms are not very 
important in the differential diagnosis of most exanthematous 
diseases, though they may assist in identifying the disease. They 
happen to coincide well with the symptoms of hemorrhagic small- 
pox, where black stools would indicate gastrointestinal bleeding. 
Diarrhea is a frequent sign of smallpox. In hemorrhagic small- 
pox intestinal ulcerations and bleeding occur frequently. In 
some cases the entire circumference of the bowel may be black 
for several inches from extensive extravasations of blood be- 
neath the mucous membrane, Galen remarks that the amount 
of black stools varied. This variation would depend on the 
severity of the intestinal lesions. Galen also observes that in 
cases where the stool was not black, the black exanthem appeared 


*2 Ricketts and Byles 75. 

32 Galen makes no reference to the residual scarring so characteristic 
of smallpox. Given his only partial description of the disease and his 
primary interest in treatment and diagnosis of the disease, the omission 
of the scarring, which is a result of the disease that may not appear 
until several weeks after the disease has run its course, is not startling, 
though regrettable. However, his description of the exanthem is suf- 
ficiently complete to allow identification of the disease as smallpox. 
There are modern near parallels: in the account of smallpox in C. E. 
van Rooyen and A. J. Rhodes, Virus Diseases of Man (New York, 1948) 
pp. 286-88, there is no mention at all of the characteristic pockmarks. 
In the description of smallpox by Ricketts and Byles only one para- 
graph in the entire book deals with the pockmarks., 
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(Kühn 5.115). This is consistent with hemorrhagic smallpox, 
for if the patient is severely ill, death may occur before the 
appearance of the exanthem. In less severe cases, where the 
stool is not black and intestinal bleeding is not present, there 
is time for the exanthem to manifest itself before death ensues. 
Although diarrhea also occurs in bubonic plague and typhus, 
constipation is the more usual symptom. In bubonic plague only, 
the stool may occasionally contain blood.?8 

In the, Antonine epidemic the duration of the disease and 
other symptoms and signs which Galen describes, such as fever, 
vomiting, fetid breath, catarrh, cough and ulceration of the 
larynx and trachea are consistent with smallpox. 

Although Galen’s description of the plague is incomplete, it 
is adequate enough to enable firm identification of the disease 
as smallpox because of the excellent description of the most 
important diagnostic sign, the exanthem. The hemorrhagic 
nature of the exanthem and the intestinal bleeding strongly 
suggest that there was a very high incidence of the hemorrhagic 
phase of smallpox, as well as the purpuric phase, which are the 
disease’s most virulent forms. In the Minneapolis outbreak of 
1924-25, 164 deaths occurred out of 196 cases of hemorrhagic 
and purpuric smallpox, while there were only 165 deaths out of 
386 cases of unclassified, discrete and confluent smallpox. 
Bubonic plague and typhus are unlikely causes of the Antonine 
plague since neither exhibit the features of the disease which 
Galen describes, particularly in regard to the exanthem. 


I 


Morratmry RATE. 


J. F. Gilliam * has laid to rest the picture of the Antonine 
plague as devastating the entire Roman Empire and -killing half 
the population. However, we believe he has gone too far to the 
other extreme in estimating a mortality of only 1 to 2 percent 
due to the plague. A mortality rate of 7 to 10 percent would be 
a more reasonable figure. 


2: Jennings 83. 
. S. E. Sweitzer and K. Ikeda, “Variola: a clinical study of the 
_Minneapolis epidemic of 1924-1925,” Arch. Dermat. Syph. 15 (1927) 
19-29. | | 
25 Gilliam (see ‘above n. 1). 
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Many factors make it difficult to assess the mortality of the 
Antonine plague. The ancient sources are vague and may exag- 
gerate. More important, they may be generalizing from an out- 
break in a single city, such as Rome. Even along routes of 
contagion and centers of infections, the same pandemic will have 
varying effects. The mortality rate in a particular city would 
be affected by such factors as crowding, sanitary conditions, 
season of the year, severity of secondary infections which ac- 
company the plague in a particular place, the methods with 
which the city may deal with the plague and also pure chance. 
Compare the effects of smallpox which struck Greece in 480-427 
B.C. Athens was very hard hit because the city was under 
siege and crowded with people, while the Peloponnese escaped 
almost unscathed. Even where conditions in various cities appear 
to be comparable, such as in the smallpox outbreak in West 
Prussia in 1874, considerable variation often exists in mortality 
rates.?? 

Even if we were to have accurate statistics for the deaths 
occurring in one city during the Antonine epidemic we would 
be unable to generalize about the whole Empire. In the case 
of the Black Death (bubonic plague) which struck Europe in 
the fourteenth century, we can arrive at more accurate estimates 
because of the existence of many records, such as poll tax, parish 
and hearth tax records, which provide information over a wide 
geographical area and time. It is equally impossible to approxi- 
mate with certainty the death rate of a plague disease at any 
specific outbreak, solely from the nature of the disease, because 
of such factors as the resistance of the populace to the disease.?® 


28 For the identification of the Athenian plague as smallpox, see R. 
J. Littman and M. L. Littman, “The Athenian Plague: Smallpox,” 
TAPA 100 (1969) 261-75. 

“F, Prinzing, Epidemics Resulting from Wars (Oxford, 1916) p. 
222. During the outbreak in West Prussia the death rate ranged from 
a low of 4.8 percent of the population in Berent, to 11.9 percent, over 
twice the death rate, in Schwetz, 

28 Tf a disease strikes a virgin population, where resistance is low, 
the mortality rate will be extremely high. For example, the outbreak 
of measles in Fiji in 1875 killed a great number of the inhabitants, 
though measles is usually a very mild disease. In 1801 General Leclere 
landed in Haiti with 25,000 men to put down the revolt led by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. An epidemic of yellow fever then almost annihilated the 
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An individual outbreak of smallpox could have a mortality 
rate of nearly 80 percent if the more virulent forms of the 
disease were prevalent, and as low as 1 percent if the less virulent 
forms of the disease predominated. However, if we study out- 
breaks over a long period of time and broad geographical area, 
a clear pattern of the mortality rate emerges for the disease. 
During a pandemic, smallpox tends to be fatal to an average 
of 25 percent of those infected. In any single epidemic, however, 
usually only 60 to 80 percent of the population might contract 
the disease. It has been estimated that during the eighteenth 
century 60 percent of the population of Europe were attacked 
by smallpox and 10 percent of the total population died of 
the disease.” During a smallpox outbreak in Mexico City in 
1779/80 approximately 16 to 18 percent of the population died 
of the disease.*° In a later outbreak in 1797/98 the mortality 
rate was about 7 percent.** In the previously mentioned outbreak 
of smallpox in West Prussia about 7 to 8 percent of the populace 
died. 

Thus, when a severe epidemic of smallpox strikes, it seems 
to produce a mean fatality of about 10 percent of the popula- 
tion. As we have shown, the Antonine plague was most likely 
smallpox. Since this plague was distributed over a wide geo- 
graphical area, lasted for 23 years with sporadic flareups, and 
was not attacking a virgin population, we can presume that 
this smallpox pandemic followed a median mortality rate for 
the disease, or a death rate of 7 to 10 percent. On this basis, 
the outbreak in 165/6-168 A.D. would have caused approxi- 
mately 3 1/2 to 5 million deaths, at a conservative estimate. 


French troops. By 1803 only 3,000 were left alive to evacuate the 
island, most deaths being due to yellow fever, while the native popula- 
tion was barely affected. Nearly 50 percent of the population of New 
Spain died of smallpox in 1520 when an infected sailor from Cortez’s 
ships spread the disease to the populace. 

2 See E. E. Duvillard, Analyse et Tableaux de VInfluence de la 
Petite Vérole (Paris, 1806) pp. 105-106. For example, in Edinburgh 
during the years 1744-1753 the death rate from smallpox was 9.6 per- 
cent and from 1754 to 1763 9.8 percent. [C. Creighton, A History of 
Epidemics in Britain (New York, 1965) 2.523]. 

3 D., B. Cooper, Hpidemic Disease In Mexico City 1761-1813 (Austin, 
Texas, 1965) p. 68, 

*1 Cooper (see above n. 30) pp. 86-156. 
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Over the twenty-three year period, assuming that the initial 
flareup and the one in 189 A.D. were the most severe, a total 
number of deaths of 7 to 10 million over the normal mortality 
rate would be again a conservative estimate. 

Although pandemics may affect an entire area, centers of 
population, such as cities and armies are usually hardest hit. 
Plagues are highly contagious and tend to occur when many 
people are crowded together, as in a city or army encampment. 
Once an infectious plague strikes, its effects are compounded by 
the great difficulty in maintaining sanitary conditions in a city. 
“The degree of infection is in direct proportion to the progress 
of communications. Geographical isolation is in itself a form 
of defense: islands lying outside customary sea lanes and self- 
supporting mountainous regions constitute fortresses of passive 
resistence.” 37 

Thus we can expect the greatest mortality among armies and 
cities, which indeed seems to be the case with the Antonine 
pandemic.** The fourth and fifth century sources consistently 
refer to depopulation in the army, and Rome itself seems to have 
been hard hit.** If the death rate in the Empire was 7 to 10 
percent on average, the rate in the cities and among the army 
would be considerably higher, perhaps 13 to 15 percent. 

Thus we can see that the Antonine plague significantly in- 
creased the mortality rate, with a concomitant disruptive effect 
on the Empire. However, even with this revised mortality rate, 
Gilliam’s conclusions remain: the plague was not a decisive 
event in Roman history.* 


R. J. LITIMAN AND M. L. Lireman, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAI AND SUNY, 
DowNsTATE MEDICAL CENTER, 


84 A, Siegfried, Routes of Contagion (New York, 1965) p. 17. 

88 See Prinzing (above n. 27). 

8t Gilliam 236-39 deals with some figures on recruits. His results are 
inconclusive. For the few inseriptions he produces, there was a decline 
in the army, but there is no way to judge if this plague had a role 
in it, and other explanations are possible. Eutropius 8.12, Orosius 
7.15.5-6, S.H.A. Marcus 17.2 refer to losses in the army, The fact that 
the plague began on Verus’ Parthian campaign and was brought back 
by the army means that it must have been raging in Verus’ forces. 

85 We are indebted to Professors'Glen Bowersock and J. F. Gilliam, 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE YEARS 313-311 B.C. 


The chronology of Diadochian history in the years 313-311 is 
a matter of some dispute. The present paper is mainly an at- 
tempt to show that Leonard ©. Smith’s views on this topic, put 
forward in this journal some ten years ago,’ should, despite the 
criticism they have recently reaped, in all probability be en- 


dorsed. 
$o k x 


Diodorus situates chapters 73-76 of his 19th book under the 
archonship of Theophrastos (313-12); this means, in keeping 
with his usual procedure, that they in fact belong to the “ cam- 
paigning year” 313.2 These chapters contain: the confrontation 
‘between Lysimachos and Antigonos in the Black Sea area (73) ; 
Telesphoros’ expedition and Philippos’ activities in northwestern 
Greece (74); the liquidation of Asandros of Caria, the un- 
successful conference on the Hellespont, the siege of Oreos (75) ; 
events in the West (76). The onset of winter is nowhere men- 
tioned. 

The archonship of Polemon (312—11=—-312) comprises chap- 
ters 77-104: Polemaios’ offensive in Greece, the Antigonid troop 
concentration on the Hellespont (77; Antigonos winter quarters 
in 77.7); the liberation of Apollonia and Epidamnos, Polemaios’ 
further offensive (78); Cyrene’s revolt against Ptolemy, the 
latter’s punitive expedition against Cyprus and his raids on 
Syria and Cilicia (79); Demetrios’ countermeasures and 
Ptolemy’s invasion of Koile Syria (80; in 80.5 Demetrios 
summons his troops from winter quarters); the battle of Gaza 
(81-84) ; consequences of the battle, Ptolemy’s attack of the 
Phoenician cities (85-86) ; Telesphoros’ betrayal (87); Kassan- 
dros’ war in Epirus (88-89; winter is at hand, 89.2); Seleukos 
return to Babylon (90-92) ; Ptolerny’s evacuation of Syria (93) ; 
Demetrios’ campaign against the Nabataeans (94-100.2); his 


1L. C. Smith, “The Chronology of Books 18-20 of Diodorus Siculus,” 
AJP 82 (1961), 283-90, esp. 288-90. 
2 Of. L. C. Smith, art. cit., pp. 283-85. 
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expedition to Babylon (100.3-100.7) ; events in the West (101- 
104). 

Under the archonship of Simonides (811-10==311), which 
comprises chapters 105-110, Diodorus mentions for Macedonia, 
Greece and Asia only the peace treaty between the Diadochi and 
the murder of Alexander IV (105.1-4). 

K. J. Beloch, followed by most historians, rejects Diodorus’ 
chronological arrangement.* The winter mentioned in chapter 
77 is not that of 312-11, but that of 313-12. The same holds 
for the winter quarters in 80.5. Therefore the battle of Gaza 
must have been fought in the spring of 312. The events described 
in chapters 77-80, though dated to the archon year 312-11, ac- 
tually occurred in 313. 

Beloch’s ‘corrections’ were ingeniously refuted in 1961 by 
Smith in his aforementioned paper. In his view there is “ strong 
independent evidence ” that the battle of Gaza took place in the 
second half of 312.* His explanation for 80.5 is “ that the troops 
were called out not in the spring but in the autumn of 312, 
when they would likewise be found in winter quarters.” 5 This 
has the advantage that Diodorus’ chronology of the events pre- 
ceding Gaza (77-80) can be maintained. Those facts (“quite 
enough to occupy all the antagonists until well into the late 
summer of any one year”)® must therefore be dated to 312. 
The events following the battle of Gaza belong to the winter of 
312-11 and to the spring of 311 (85-86 and 94-100 respective- 
ly.)* To be consistent, Diodorus should have put these chapters 
under the archonship of Simonides, but according to Smith he 
was apparently confused by the fact that the winter quarters had 


3 Griechische Geschichte, 2nd ed., IV, 2 (1927), p. 243. Cf. 1 (1925), 
p. 129, n. 1. 

4 Art. cit., p. 288 with n. 18, with references to the Marmor Parium 
FGrHist., 239 B 16) and Castor (FGrHist, 250 F 12), who date the 
battle to 312-11 (archonship of Polemon) and to the 117th Olympiad 
(i.e. after mid-summer 312), respectively. His reference to Porphyrius 
(FGrHist., 260 F 32, 4), however, is rather unfortunate, for it is not 
the battle of Gaza that this chronographer places in the first year of 
Olympiad 117 (312-11), but the beginning of Seleukos’ rule. 

5 Art. cit., p. 289. 

e Art. cit., p. 289, n. 20. 

T Smith gives no date for 93. 
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to be evacuated almost as soon as they had been occupied.® 

Smith’s views were in turn recently impugned by S. ©. Bak- 
huizen in an appendix to his excellent work on Salganeus.? 
Bakhuizen attempts to rehabilitate Beloch’s chronology. His 
main argument: “It is inconceivable that Cassander went cam- 
paigning in Epirus (19.89.1-2) while Antigonos was assembling 
a large army near the Hellespont and the Propontis (19.77.5-7). 
He must have been active in organizing the defence of Macedonia 
that autumn.” *° Consequently, the winter in 89.2 cannot have 
been the same as that in 77.7%. 89.2 belongs to 312-11; 77." 
to 313-12. As an additional argument he adduces the siege of 
Histiaia (Oreos) which Diodorus spreads over the years 313 
and 312 (75.7-8 and %7.4-5 respectively). In Bakhuizen’s view 
operations cannot have lasted until 312: “both Cassander and 
the ships of Antigonos are still near Histiaia (Oreos) in 19.77%. 
4-5,” 1 

Bakhuizen’s additional argument can easily be dispensed with. 
I do not see why the siege could not have been maintained 
through the winter. After all, Pydna (317-16) and Tyre 
(815-14)" were also besieged in winter. That Antigonos ships 
in 77.4 still lay off Oreos, as Bakhuizen contends, is only par- 
tially true. It is apparent from the further course of operations 
that between 75.8 and 77.2 the One-Eyed had recalled his 
main fleet under Medeios to Asia. The sole wholly satisfactory 
explanation is the onset of winter. Only Telesphoros’ troops 
and squadron were left behind to keep an eye on Kassandros 
forces and largely destroyed fleet** (together with any possibly 
remaining Athenian ships.)** The fight for Oreos therefore 
continued, but, as is to be expected for the time of year, en 
sourdime. 


2 Art. cit., pp. 289-90. g 

? S. C. Bakhuizen, Salganeus and The Fortifications on its Mountains, 
[Studies of the Dutch Archaeol. and Hist. Soc. II (Groningen 1970) ], 
Appendix VIII, “The Date of Polemaios’ Arrival in Greece,” pp. 160-61. 

10 Op. cit., p. 160. 

11 Op. cit., p. 160. 

1 Diod., 19.49.1 (cf. 50.1). See L. C. Smith, art. cit., pp. 284-85; 
p. 287. 

18 Diod., 19.61.5; the siege lasted fifteen months. 

z Diod., 19.75.8. 

15 See Diod., 19.75.8; Syll., 3rd.ed., I, 409, lines 13-18. 
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Bakhuizen’s main argument carries considerably more weight, 
but can also be disproved on closer investigation. 

To begin with, Kassandros’ intervention in Epirus was a 
matter of urgency (cf. 89.1: xara orovdyv) ; at least so it seemed 
to him, for he had not yet been notified of the favorable turn 
events had taken for his general Lykiskos. Furthermore, he 
appears to have marched west with only a small army: after a 
bloody defeat, which had struck but part (89.1) of his force 
(part that had been no match for Apollonia and its allies, 
89.2), he was compelled to return home divayw . . . ob Exwv wept 
abròy dfidxpew. Hence it follows that he had by no means left 
Macedonia undefended against a possible attack by Antigonos. 

On the other hand, an Antigonid crossing to Macedonia was 
actually not as imminent a threat as would seem at first glance: 
not only had Kassandros apparently taken defensive precautions 
concerning Macedonia, but Lysimachos too was on his guard, as 
is apparent from 77.7, and would surely have resisted any in- 
vasion. Moreover, it was not all plain sailing for the One-Eyed 
because Byzantion, unlike in 318, 1° preferred to remain neutral. 
This drawback presumably made him send his troops into winter 
quarters earlier than anticipated.?” 

The danger of an invasion was all the smaller because 
Antigonos himself apparently wintered not on the Propontis, 
but in Kelainai.?® This means that at least part of his army had 


18 Diod., 18.72.6; Polyaenus, 4.6.8. 

17 Cf. Diod., 19.7.7: ò & ’Avrlyovos vexpnorovpevos ért rovrois, dua Se 
kal THs yeepris Spas ovyKreotons diddwke rods orparubras Kara méy els 
Thy xepaclay, Whence it appears that the main reason for going into 
winter quarters was not the coming of winter, but the failure of 
Antigonos’ diplomatic embassy to Byzantion. Had it been successful, he 
would probably have taken further diplomatic and military measures. 

Antigonos seems to have marched to the Propontis some time before 
the onset of winter: after Kassandros’ departure from Greece (77.6), 
a result of Antigonos’ activity, events there (even leaving aside chapter 
87) were still numerous, as is apparent from 78.2-5. As to Antigonos, 
only his unsuccessful embassy to Byzantion is mentioned (77.7). Hence 
as well the possibility follows that he had gone into winter quarters 
earlier than usual. Cf. also following note. 

18 Diod., 19.93.4. Cf. Plut., Demetr., 6.3. Compare L. C. Smith, art. 
cit., pp. 289-90, n. 23. 

Perhaps of some interest in this connection is a passage from Plutarch 
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returned to Kelainai with him, that pressure on the straits had 
therefore abated, and that the One-Eyed did not intend to launch 
an offensive against Europe before the spring of the ensuing 
year. 

Since Kassandros’ expedition to Epirus does not seem to 
have taken much time (89), it is possible that he only departed 
after Antigonos had gone into winter quarters. 

All this leads to the conclusion that Bakhuizen’s arguments 


cannot disprove Smith’s chronology. 


* E & 


(Demetr., 5.2), according to whom Antigonos was in Phrygia when 
Ptolemy executed his raids on Syria from Cyprus. Plutarch is no doubt 
referring to the same attacks as those mentioned by Diodorus in 19.79.6. 
These too were launched from Cyprus and took place shortly before the 
battle of Gaza, viz. in the fall (after the revolt and pacification of 
Cyrene, which occurred in the summer [19.79.1}). 

Plutarch, however, inaccurately dates Demetrios’ assumption of the 
command of the troops in Syria to 312 instead of to 314. He gives 
Demetrios’ age in 312 as twenty-two, whereas, according to Diodorus 
(19.69.1), he had already reached that age at the end of 314. Apparent- 
ly he also has Antigonos send Demetrios to Syria from Phrygia— 
though strictly speaking the words xaréreuwe riv vidy Ayuhrpiov Deed not 
be so understood, but it is the most obvious interpretation—whereas 
the One-Eyed had in fact already left his son in charge of the troops 
in Syria at the end of 314, when he departed for Asia Minor (Diod., 
19,69.1-2; see K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, 2nd. ed., IV, 1, 
p. 124, n. 4; E. Manni, Rend. Linc., Class. Se. mor., Ser, 8, 4, [1949], 
pp. 61-62). l 

Since Antigonos traveled to Kelainai at the end of 314 and wintered 
there (Diod., 19.69.2), it cannot be ruled out that Plutarch, in this 
connection too, confused the circumstances of Demetrios’ appointment 
with the events of 312. However, if Antigonos was indeed already in 
Phrygia when Ptolemy raided Syria, the thesis in note 17 above would 
be confirmed: the One-Eyed had gone into winter quarters some time 
before the campaigning season ended. 

The passage in Pausanias (1.6.5) is too brief and displays too many 
inaccuracies to permit any conclusions. 

1° Bakhuizen twice (op. cit., pp. 110 and 115 with n, 26) points out 
that Polemaios’ expedition was the result of “an urgent request of 
the Boeotians, who were offended by Cassander rebuilding Thebes” (p. 
110). In 313, after completing the subjection of Caria and before the 
unsuccessful negotiations on the Hellespont, Antigonos had received 
envoys of the Aetolians and Boeotians, and had concluded an alliance 
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There are also positive indications that Smith is very prob- 
ably right. 

To begin with, there is the era of Kition. The key document 
is a Phoenician inscription from Idalion 7° dating from 7 HJE 
of year 31 of Ptolemy II Philadelphos, “which is the 57th year 
of the men of Kition.” #4 The 31st Macedonian regnal year of 
Ptolemy II ran from 5 May 255 to 24 May 254.7? The month 
of HJR very likely corresponds to the Babylonian month of 
Aiaru (Hebrew Iyyar), i.e., the second month of the Babylonian 
year (April-May).2% However, it so happens that within the 
period 5 May 255 to 24 May 254 the date Y Ataru occurred 
twice, at least according to the Babylonian calendar, namely on 


with them (Diod., 19.75.6). Polemaios’ landing in Boeotia was there- 
fore no coincidence {Bakhuizen, op. cit., p. 110). 

Although Bakhuizen, on pp. 160-61, does not adduce this as an argu- 
ment for his chronology, one is left with the impression that Antigonos 
must have sent Polemaios to Greece as soon as possible (cf. “ urgent”), 
ie, that very same year (313): cf. pp. 113-15: “As soon as he could 
spare his general . . . Polemaios in Asia—the opportunity presented 
itself in the same year (313 B.C.)—, he sent him to Greece .. .” 

This, however, contradicts the facts. After the Hellespont conference 
and after Kassandros laid siege to Oreos, Medeios, and not Polemaios, 
turned up with a hundred ships (Diod., 19.75.7). Antigonos, therefore, 
did not find it necessary to send Polemaios at once. For that matter, 
as long as Kassandros was held up before Oreos, Boeotia was not im- 
mediately threatened. 

Consequently, there can be no objection to the dating of Polemaios’ 
invasion of Greece to spring 312. 

20H, Donner and W. Réllig, Kanaandische und Aramdische Inschriften, 
2nd. ed., 3 vols. (Wiesbaden, 1966-69), no 40, lines 1-2 (=G. A. Cooke, 
A Text-Book of North-Semitie Inscriptions [Oxford, 1903], no. 27). 

21 Cooke’s translation. 

22 See A. E. Samuel, Ptolemaic Chronology (Münch. Beitr., 43 [1932]), 
p. 167; P. W. Pestman, Chronologie égyptienne d’aprés les textes 
démotiques (Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava, 15 [Leiden, 1967]), pp. 
23-24, 

J. Ijsewijn (De sacerdotibus sacerdotiisque Alexandri Magni et 
Lagidarum eponymis (Brussels, 1961], p. 24) is seriously mistaken in 
dating the kanephoros Amath-osir (Pros. Ptol., 6, 15016) mentioned in 
the inscription to 259-58 instead of to 255-54. This lapse is apparently 
due to a careless reading of H. Volkmann, who in Historia 5 (1956), 
449, refers to SB 6709, a text dating from 259-58, 

28 See G. A. Cooke, loc. cit, comm. and H. Donner—-W. Röllig, loe. 
cit, comm. with further literature. 
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19 May 255 and 8 May 254.74 This means that in theory the 
era of Kition can have begun in 312, 311 or 310. 

Tn all likelihood this era was inaugurated by the murder of 
king Pumijaton of Kition, described in Diodorus (19.79.4). A 
less obvious reason, since it was a strictly local reckoning, but 
not wholly impossible, is the liquidation of Nikokreon of 
Salamis, who after the death of Piimijaton and the arrest of 
other city-kings, had served as a governor of Cyprus.” Ptolemy 
J had Piimijaton killed during a punitive expedition against 
Cyprus which surely took place in the autumn of a certain 
year.2® Nikokreon died at some unspecified time in 310. 

Let us first examine the possibility Y HJR Kition 57—19 May 
255. If the era was a result of Piimijaton’s death, the year 
ran from autumn to autumn. 7 HJR then falls in 256-55, 
which means that the era of Kition began in the fall of 312. 
In no case can the murder be dated to 313.7’ The battle of Gaza 


24 According to the tables in R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, 
Babylonian Chronology 626 B.C.-A.D. 75 (Brown University Studies 
19 [1956]), p. 38. 

35 Qn the death of Nikokreon see H. Hauben, Callicrates of Samos. A 
Contribution to the Study of the Ptolemaic Admiralty (Studia 
Hellenistica, 18 [Louvain, 1970]), p. 21. 

The death of Alexander IV (thus F. M. Abel, Revue Biblique 47 [1938], 
p. 200) can in no case enter into consideration as the starting point 
of the new era. The youth’s decease had no influence whatsoever on 
the local situation in Kition. As a matter of fact, Cyprus did not even 
belong to Alexander’s empire (see HE. Will, Antiquité Classique 29 
[1960], 373-74). 

26 Diodorus explicitly (19.79.4) places the expedition after the revolt 
and pacification of Cyrene, which took place in the summer (19.79,1). 

27 The possibility that the era should be reckoned from the first 
Babylonian New Year following the king’s murder cannot be ruled out. 
If so, the year ran from March-April to March-April, and 7 HJR 
Kition 57 fell in the Babylonian year 255-54, so that the era of Kition 
would have started on 3 April 311 (according to the tables in R. A. 
Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, op. cit., p. 37). But the conclusions 
regarding the date of the murder remain the same. 

In theory the era of Kition could have been reckoned from the Babylon- 
ian New Year preceding the king’s decease, but he would then have 
been murdered after 3 April 311; this contradicts Diodorus, who leaves 
not the slightest doubt that Ptolemy’s expedition to Cyprus preceded 
Gaza. This late a date for Gaza is out of the question. 
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was fought shortly 7° after Ptolemy’s return to Egypt, i.e., close 
to the winter of 312-11.” 

However, 7 HJR Kition 57 can also be equated with 8 May 
254; but in that case the reckoning has nothing to do with the 
liquidation of Piimijaton and therefore cannot be adduced as 
an argument for the view proposed in this paper. The above- 
mentioned date could then fall within the years (beginning and 
end unknown) 255-54 or 254-53 and, consequently, the era 
could have begun at some unknown moment in 311 or 310. Since 
besides the death of Piimijaton only Nikokreon’s suicide can 
enter into consideration as the raison d’étre of the new era, and 
since we know with certainty that the latter died during the 
campaigning year 310, an unknown date in 310, obviously before 
Y HJR, is the sole remaining possible starting point for the 
reckoning.®° 

Needless to repeat that a connection between the era of Kition 
and the death of Nikokreon is much less likely than a connec- 
tion with the disappearance of Ptimijaton. 

Smith’s chronology is not only in all probability supported 
by the era of Kition, but it also seems to be confirmed by 
numismatic data. Two Ptolemaic coins from Sidon are known 
to date from year 22, ie., the year that ran from October- 
November 312 to October-November 311.3? This means that 


28 Of. Diod., 19.80.38: jer’ ddrlyor 5& ypédvor. 

2 If Gaza is dated to the end of 312 there is no reason to question 
(as does G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, I [Cambridge, 1940], pp. 159-60, 
n. 5) Diodorus’ relative chronology on the basis of the era of Kition (as 
a result of Pimijaton’s death). 

8° If the era followed the Babylonian calendar year, 7 HJR Kition 
57=8 May 254 then fell in the year 254-53 and the reckoning would 
have started on 22 April 310 (according to the tables in R. A. Parker 
and W. H. Dubberstein, op. cit., p. 37). Nikokreon’s death may then 
have occurred before or after that date, since we cannot determine 
whether post or ante-dating was applied. 

ŝt See Agnes B. Brett, “The Aphlaston, Symbol of Naval Victory 
or Supremacy on Greek and Roman Coins,” in Transactions of the In- 
ternational Numismatic Congress 1936 (London, 1938), p. 26; Brigitte 
Kuschel, “Die neuen Miinzbilder des Ptolemaios Soter,” Jhrb. Num. 
Geldgesch., 11 (1961), 12; A. R. Bellinger, “An Alexander Hoard from 
Byblos,” Berytus 10 (1952-53), 47, no. 140; I. L. Merker, “Notes on 
Abdalonymos and the Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake,” ANS 
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Soter had Sidon under his control sometime during that period. 
We know from Diodorus (19.86.1) that he indeed occupied the 
city shortly after the battle of Gaza; but we also know that he 
evacuated Syria not much later, after the capture of Killes and 
Antigonos advance from Phrygia (19.93-94.1). The dating 
of Gaza to the beginning of 312 presents the difficulty that 
Ptolemy was still master of Sidon at the end of 312, if not early 
in 811, or, in other words, that he controlled the city for at 
least seven months. Bellinger sensed this difficulty (“He may 
have maintained his hold on this seaport after his land forces 
had withdrawn”) but failed to draw the correct conclusion, 


Museum Notes 11 (1964), 13-20 (where further bibliographical data 
will be found). 

E. T. Newell (The Dated Alewander Coinage of Sidon and Ake, Yale 
Oriental Series, Researches, II [New Haven, 1916], pp. 21-38, passim) 
has established that the era according to which the Alexander coins of 
Sidon were dated, commenced in 333-32, after the battle of Issos (fall 
333). G. Kleiner’s attempts (“Alexanders Reichsmiinzen,” Abh. Akad. 
Wiss. Berlin, Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1947, no. 5, pp. 24-29 and p. 34) to have 
the era start in 332-31 have encountered considerable opposition. See 
I. L. Merker, art. cit., p. 15. 

It- is obvious that the two Ptolemaic coins mentioning the 22nd year 
follow the same era as the dated Alexanders of Sidon. Merker (art. cit., 
p. 14) has shown that the two coins at issue here can only refer to 
the Ptolemaic occupation of Sidon after the battle of Gaza, The year 
313-12 does not enter into consideration since the era cannot have 
started as early as 334-33. The same applies to the year 311-10 (era 
beginning in 332-31), for Antigonos had then surely recaptured the city. 
Therefore, the only remaining possibility is 312-11, 

No one, as far as I know, has ever considered the possibility that, 
after the battle of Issos, the new era could perhaps have also been 
reckoned from the preceding Babylonian New Year (5 April 333, ac- 
cording to the tables in R. A, Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, op. cit., 
p. 36). In that case, year 22 would run from 13 April 312 to 2 April 
311 (R. A Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, op. cit, p. 36), and the 
two coins would lose their value for the thesis expounded in the present 
paper. An author such as A, R. Bellinger (loc. cit.), however, is very 
final: “the era of Alexander in use at Sidon began in October or early 
November.” 

For the sake of completeness be it noted here that E. J. Bickerman 
(Chronology of the Ancient World [London, 1968], p. 74) rejects the 
numismatists’ view that the letters on the Phoenician coins refer to 
eras. 
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namely that the battle of Gaza was actually fought in the late 


autumn of 312.8? 


According to the Macedonian calendar, the Seleucid era began 
on 1 Dios 3812—11 (=? October 312) ; according to the Babylon- 
ian calendar, on 1 Nisanu 311-10 (—8 April 311). If our 
date for the battle of Gaza is correct, Seleukos could not possibly 
have been in Mesopotamia as early as 7 October 312. On the 
other hand, since he left Egypt shortly after the encounter, it 
is likely that he arrived in Babylon before April 311.** 

A rather damaged passage of a Babylonian chronicle * relates 


82 Merker, like Bellinger, dates the battle of Gaza to the spring of 312 
(art. cit., p. 14, n. 4). As to Sidon he adds: “It seems quite certain 
that Ptolemy held the city for only several months (cf. Plut., Demetr., 
5-6 and Paus. 1.6.5),” but he too fails to draw the obvious conclusion. 

83 See R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, op. cit., p. 20 (with n. 
5) and p. 37. 

3t According to K. J. Beloch (Griechische Geschichte, 2nd. ed., IV, 2, 
pp. 50-51), who bases his view on Ed. Meyer (Forschungen zur alien 
Geschichte, TI [Halle a.S., 1899], pp. 448-49), the beginning of the era 
according to the Babylonian calendar would, for religious reasons, 
perforce have to postdate the actual assumption of power by the new 
ruler: “der neue Herrscher wurde erst dadurch zum rechtmissigen 
König, dass er am Neujahrstage im Basaltempel zu Babylon die Hände 
der Statue des Gottes ergriff.” This, however, no longer obtains: 1) It 
has been established that the Babylonians only acknowledged Seleukos 
as king from 305-304 (A. J. Sachs and D. J. Wiseman, “A Babylonian 
King List of the Hellenistic Period,” Irag 16 [1954], 205; A. Aymard, 
“Du nouveau sur la chronologie des Séleucides,” RHA 57 [1955], 105; 
see Ed. Will, Histoire politique du monde hellénistique, I [Nancy, 1966], 
pp. 58-59) ; 2) The regnal years of Philippos Arrhidaios were numbered 
by the Babylonians from 323-22, even though Alexander the Great only 
died in June 323 (R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, op. cit., 
pp. 19-20). Beloch’s contention, therefore, cannot be adduced as an argu- 
ment to prove that Seleukos returned to Babylon before April 311. 

On the other hand, a Babylonian chronicle concerning the Diadochi 
(reference in following note) leaves the impression that Seleukos was 
active in Babylonia as early as the beginning of year 6 of Alexander 
IV (311-10). Unfortunately, the passage concerning year 5 of Alex- 
ander has been lost. 

35 S, Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts relating to the Capture and 
Downfall of Babylon (London, 1924), pp. 124-49: “ Babylonian 
Chronicle concerning the Diadochi” (text pp. 140-42; translation pp. 
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that Seleukos fought for ‘the palace’ in year 6 of Alexander 
IV and that he again tried to take it in the month of Abu (29 
July-27 August **).27 This no doubt refers to the recapture of 
one of the two citadels of Babylon that Demetrios had occupied °$ 
during his expedition *® when Seleukos was in Media. Demetrios 
himself only remained in Babylon for a very short time.*° Year 
6 of Alexander IV corresponds to 811-10 and therefore coincides 
with the first Babylonian year of the Seleucid era. The last 


142-44), reverse, lines 2ff.; G. Furlani, “La Cronaca Babilonese sui 
Diadochi, I, Traduzione,” Riv. Fil., 60 (1932), 462-66. 

. 8 Thus in the year 311. See R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, 
op. cit., p. 37. 

37. Reverse, line 5: “ he did not capture the palace... ;” line 6: “In 
the month of Ab, Seleucus, to capture the palace ...” (transl, Smith, 
p- 148). 

_ Thus K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, 2nd ed., IV, 2, p. 617; 
A. Momigliano, “La Cronaca Babilonese sui Diadochi, IT, Commento 
storico,” Riv. Pil., 60 (1932), 477-78; E. Manni, “ Tre note di cronologia 
ellenistica,” Rend. Linc., Class. Se. mor., Ser. 8, 4 (1949), p. 59. 

~ Seleukos’ capture of the citadel to which Antigonos’ adherents had 
withdrawn—this took place immediately upon his arrival (Diod., 19. 
91.3-4)-——does not enter into consideration, for Diodorus’ narrative does 
not suppose a lengthy siege. The Babylonian chronicle, on the other hand, 
insofar as the mutilated passage can be interpreted, does seem to in- 
dicate a rather long struggle for ‘the palace’. That the undertaking 
was & laborious one is easy to understand since Demetrios, on his de- 
parture, had left a garrison of 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse (Diod., 19. 
100.7 Plut., Demetr., 7.3;, gives 7,000 men). 

8° Diod., 19.100.7; Plut., Demetr., 7.2. 

+ Diod., 19.100.7; Plut., Demetr., 7.3. 

_ €R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, op. cit., p. 36; A, Momigliano, 
Riv. Fil., 60 (1932), 477; E. Manni, art cit., p. 59 (who, however, would 
have the Seleucid era commence on 1 Nisanu 312 [Demetrio Poliorcete 
Rome, 1952), pp. 84-85]). K. J. Beloch (op. cit., 2, p. 617), however, 
equated year 6 of Alexander with 310-309. Irrespective of strictly 
chronological considerations (Manni, art. cit, p. 59) it is in se rather 
unlikely that Seleukos would have waited until 310 to storm the 
Antigonid citadel. On the other hand, from our angle the equation of 
.year 6-with 312-11 (thus S. Smith, “The Chronology of Philip 
Arrhidaeus, Antigonus and Alexander IV,” Revue d’Assyriologie 22 
[1925], 189 [ef. E. Bickerman, op. cit., p. 71] and H. Bengtson, Die 
‘Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit, I [Miinch. Beitr., 26 (1937, 2nd ed. 
1964)], p. 115, n. 2 [Bengtson suggests the possibility of regarding 
„year 6 as the 6th year of Antigonos==312-11]) is impossible. 
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known attempt to retake the citadel thus belongs to July-August 
311. 

Since Seleukos apparently made more than one attempt to 
regain the fortress, it is likely that Demetrios marched on 
Babylon some months (impossible to say precisely how many) 
before August 311, therefore in the first half of that year.” 


Hans Havusen.* - 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN, 
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2L, C. Smith, art. cit., p. 289, dates this invasion “early in 311.” 

* My particular thanks are due to Prof. Dr. E. Van ’t Dack for his 
willingness to read through this paper in manuscript. P. Van Dessel 
translated my Dutch text into English, 


LIBERTINO PATRE NATVS. 


Although Horace was born free, his father had been a slave, 
Horace’s enemies did not forget this, nor did he. In one of his 
autobiographical satires he thrice calls himself libertino patre 
natum (Serm. 1.6.6, 45, and 46); over fifteen years later he 
inserts the same injurious words into the signature-poem of his 
first book of poetic letters (Epist. 1.20.20).* Was his father a 
slave imported from abroad, or a native Italian—perhaps cap- 
tured and enslaved in the Social War?? In Serm. 2.1.84-39 
Horace speaks as though he came of old Italian stock (Lucanus 
an Apulus anceps) ; and elsewhere, in a significant phrase, says 
that his father’s ideal was traditum ab antiquis morem seruare 
(Serm. 1.4.117). That has the Roman ring of Ennius’s moribus 
antiquis res stat Romana wrisque (Ann. 500 Vahlen). No 
Hermeros or Trimalchio could have spoken or thought like that. 
However, the essential thing was that, although he obtained his 
freedom before Horace was born, be had been a slave; and no 
ex-slave was equal to a freeborn Roman citizen. Augustus him- 
self drew the line sharply. He would never have a freedman 
at his table, doubtless because he felt that, having once led the 
physically and spiritually degrading life of a slave, such a man 
could never be wholly trustworthy.* 

Horace was deeply concerned by his own status as the son of 


* When set at the end of the hexameter the phrase sounds some- 
what harsh, because it creates a clash between word accent and meter: 
Ui/berti/no pátre /ndtum. I have sometimes thought that, taken out of 
its quantitative context, it might resemble an accentual form of the 
uersus quadratus used in popular taunts: with libertino pétre nétum 
compare Christiinos dd leónem! (Tert. Apol. 40) and the retiarius’s 
nón te péto, piscem péto, quid me figis, Gdlle? (Festus, 358.8-9 
Lindsay). 

? So (following Niebuhr) Fraenkel in Horace (Oxford, 1957) pp. 2-3. 

®See Petr. Sat. 57.4 and 75.10. 

+ According to Messalla, the only exception he made was Sextus 
Pompey’s freedman Menas, who deserted to him and was given the 
status of a freeborn citizen and a knight; Augustus himself mentioned 
another exception, a man who had once served him as a spy (Suet. 
Aug. 74). 
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a former slave: all the more so when he came to move in lofty 
social and intellectual circles. Glance at Serm. 1.10.81-90, where 
he names those, doctos et amicos, for whom he writes—among 
others Messalla (consul 31), Pollio (consul 40), L. Gellius 
Poplicola (consul 36), and L. Calpurnius Bibulus, stepson of 
Brutus—and consider how often he must have felt uncomfortable 
about having no maiores. It is natural, therefore, that he wrote 
a good deal about slaves and slavery: jthe subject haunted him. 
But it is surprising to observe that his tone is seldom sym- 
pathetic, and often downright cruel. No doubt Seneca is philos- 
ophizing when he says: Serui sunt. Immo homines. ... Serut 
sunt. Immo humiles amici (Epist. 41.1) ; yet Trimalchio seems 
to be speaking sincerely when he tells his guests, Ht serui 
homines sunt et aeque unum lactem biberunt (Petron. Sat. 
71.1); and one of his friends is not in the least embarrassed 
to begin a story with Cum adhuc seruirem (Sat. 61.6), while 
another ex—slave in a pugnacious speech praises himself for being 
the architect of his own freedom (Sat. 57.4-6). But the gnawing 
tooth of envious criticism had wounded Horace when he was still 
a young man, an officer in Brutus’s army: quod mihi pareret 
legio Romana tribuno (Serm. 1.6.48). In an early poem he dis- 
charged some of his resentment on a victim who was in the 
same position as he had been, but was still more exposed to 
hatred. Epod. 4 is addressed to a man who was once a slave and 
is now a military officer. He began lower down than Horace: 
his back is scarred with the lash and his legs calloused with 
fetters. And he rose higher: he was very rich, and a knight; 
he was pushy, and showed off by sitting in the theater seats 
reserved for senators. The poem expresses a warrantable hatred 
and scorn. Yet it contains two lines which Horace might very 
well have heard applied to himself: the derisive hoc, hoc tribuno 
militum and the aphoristie fortuna non mutat genus.” 


x k & 


In Horace’s first book of Sermones there are a few curt and 
rather callous allusions to slavery. A “bought slave,” a wenalis, 
carries the bread for the household but gets no more to eat than 
the rest (Serm. 1.1.46-49) ; others bear the stingy official’s cham- 


5 Ci, Serm. 2.6.48-49: ludos spectauerat una (sc. Maecenas) ,/luserat: 
im campo: “fortunae filius!” omnes. 
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ber-pot and decanter-basket behind him en route to Tibur 
(Serm. 1.6.108-9) ; while only a lunatic would crucify a waiter 
for licking a dish (Serm. 1.8.80-83). It seems more than callous, 
however, it seems brutal for Horace to say that when you are 
sexually aroused it is logical to attack any slave girl or slave 
boy who happens to be handy, and to add that he does so himself 


(Serm. 1.2.116-19) * 
a 


In the journey to Brundisium, the largest episode is a battle 
of wit between an Oscan jester and a freed Tuscan slave, staged 
for the amusement of Maecenas and the other guests (Serm. 
1.5.51-70). The jokes are not much worse than those one hears 
at night clubs nowadays, and much cleaner. Sarmentus, the 
freedman, jeers at his opponent’s deformed forehead. Messius 
Cicirrus, the jester, gibes at Sarmentus, suggesting that he was 
never legally set free but ran away from his owner, and that, 
although now working as a government clerk, he might be hauled 
back into servitude at any time.” “That lengthy dinner-party 
was truly delightful,” says Horace with emphasis (70). Yet 
he himself had been a government clerk (Suet. Poet. 24.7-8 
Rostagni) and long afterward still kept up some connection 
with his former colleagues (Serm. 2.6, 36-37) ; 8 while his father 
had been on the same social level as Sarmentus. He knew this, 
and others at the table knew it. When they all laughed at the 
two comics, perhaps Horace laughed yva@potc adXorpioow. 

ko ko ok 


è Catullus does something like this in 56, but he makes a joke of 
it, whereas Horace’s phrasing (impetus in quem / continuo fiat) is 
cruder, and is made more unfeeling by the word uerna: his victim was 
born in his own household. 

* According to the scholiast on Juvenal 5.3, Sarmentus had belonged 
to Cato’s friend M. Favonius. After Philippi Favonius was executed, 
Maecenas had the disposal of his property, acquired Sarmentus, and 
freed him. At this party, therefore, he was (like Horace) one of 
Maecenas’s suite. Horace’s sneer Sarmenti domina eastat (55) means 
that Favonius’s widow was still alive: so Miinzer in RE 6.2, col. 2076. 

3 The question is reviewed by C. B. Randolph, “Horace and the 
Scriptus Quaestorius,” TAPA 56 (1925), 130-49. He suggests that al- 
though Suetonius, who had access to official records, told the truth in 
stating that Horace himself was a sertba, Horace disguised it by never 
mentioning his own situation (“poverty made me versify,” Hpist. 
2.2,50-52) and by ridiculing Sarmentus the scribe, 
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The sixth poem in the first book of Sermones is wholly con- 
cerned with class distinctions. Its central problem is that 
Horace, although a freedman’s son, is a friend of Maecenas and 
is therefore exposed to hostile criticism. He meets the criticism 
not head on but obliquely, by discussing with Maecenas the 
nature of their friendship. He makes two main points: that 
Maecenas, although himself noble, cares nothing about high 
birth provided a man is free-born (Serm. 1.6.1-8) but chooses 
his friends for their character (49-64); and that he, Horace, 
is not ashamed of his father, who kept him pure and shaped 
his moral disposition (65-99). A third point, subordinate to 
these, is less clearly argued: almost as though Horace were 
embarrassed in discussing it. He has been tempted to enter 
politics, but has decided in view of his humble origins to remain 
a private citizen. He compares and contrasts himself with sev- 
eral ambitious men, two perhaps imaginary, one real or based 
on reality. One is a former slave, now free and pointedly called 
Novius, which sounds like Newman (40-41) ; one is, like Horace, 
the son of a former slave, Syri Damae aut Dionyst filius (38-39) ; 
the third is one Tillius, who was apparently ejected from the 
senate and then contrived to re-enter it, rising to the rank of 
praetor (24-26 -+ 107-11). That is, the three men represent 
the three lowest types of political careerist: an ex-slave, a 
freedman’s son, and a freeborn individual with a black mark 
against him and without background or connections, lacking 
parents honestos / fascibus et sellis (96-97).2 Horace will not 
join them in competing for office, but prefers to remain a 


” Tillius here cannot have been (as Porphyrio says) the once banished 
brother of L. Tillius Cimber, one of Caesar’s murderers: for he could 
not have returned to the senate, far less risen to the praetorship, while 
Caesar’s heir and avenger was in power. Miinzer’s remark s.v. Tillius 
(1) in RD 6A.1, col. 1038 that the praetorship is only a Phan- 
tasiegemdéide is scarcely convincing, since the man was apparently well- 
known, and the other details appear to be carefully individualized. I 
cannot see why “the context requires that Tillius was the son of a 
freedman,” as suggested by T. P. Wiseman in New Men in the Roman 
Senate (Oxford, 1971) p. 266. Horace is drawing a contrast between 
the life styles of Tillius and himself. Both travel economically, but 
Horace is a private individual, whereas Tillius is a senior senator and 
therefore can be derided as stingy. Instead of slaves carrying his house- 
hold goods, he ought to have had horses and grooms and carriages: 
Serm. 1.6.100-4., 
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private citizen, living freely and pleasantly (100-131). There 
were many ambitious men in the era of the Roman Revolution. 
Some no doubt were freedmen or the sons of freedmen, but surely 
they were far outnumbered by the freeborn arrivistes.° It is 
because Horace is so sensitive about his personal origins that 
he gives these particular types so much importance. 


e * & 


Slavery, from several new points of view, is the theme of 
Serm. 2.7. It begins and ends with a brief dialogue between 
Horace and a house slave called Davus, who asks and obtains 
permission to address his master during the Saturnalia, when 
slaves could do pretty much as they liked. The core of it is a 
sermon preached directly to Horace, opening with criticisms of 
faults which he admits elsewhere and with an intimately personal 
reference to his tie with Maecenas (22-35). This Horace re- 
ceives with anger (43-44); but Davus then continues with 
preachments which he says he learned from the doorkeeper of 
the Stoic sage Crispinus, one of Horace’s bêtes noires (45, ef. 
Serm. 1,1.120-21 and 1.3.138-39). Their topic is that Horace, 
although the master of Davus and other slaves, is himself a 
slave to his lusts. This is illustrated with many examples of 
his misconduct and folly. It ends by infuriating Horace, who 
chases the fellow out, threatening to relegate him to hard labor 
on his Sabine farm.™ 


10 During Caesar’s dictatorship freedmen and freedmen’s sons had 
been senators, but they were relatively few (so R. Syme, Roman Revolu- 
tion [Oxford, 1939] pp. 78 and 80). Later Octavian and Antony ad- 
mitted freedmen’s sons and even slaves (Dio 48.34.4), but that was 
during a tumultuous era when all traditions seemed to be crumbling 
away. But in 28 B.C., after gaining supreme power, Octavian (together 
with Agrippa) took on the censorship and thoroughly purged the senate. 
After that time—although one freedman’s son is known to have been 
a magistrate (Gaius Thoranius, Dio 53.27.6)—it is difficult to believe 
that such cases were frequent. See Wiseman (cited in n. 9) p. 16, 
with the prosopographical appendix: in which some examples (€g. 
P. Popillius, no. 338) far antedate the epoch of which Horace is writ- 
ing. S. Treggiari, Roman Freedmen during the Late Republic (Oxford, 
1969) pp. 62-63, does not clearly distinguish the disorderly senate of 
the ‘forties and ‘thirties from the reformed senate of which Augustus 
was princeps. 

11 The satire is amiably misinterpreted by S. Treggiari on pp. 12-13 
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The latter part of the sermon (from the mention of Crispinus 
onward, 46-94) is chiefly concerned with adultery. In this there 
is a difficulty which it is not easy to resolve. Davus explicitly 
accuses his master of being a slave to lust, and in particular 
of enjoying affairs with married women. But elsewhere Horace 
himself has emphatically condemned this type of sexual ad- 
venture, declaring that it does not attract him in the least and 
is both unnecessary and dangerous (Serm. 1.2.37-1384). Indeed, 
what Horace said there of himself, parabilem amo uenerem 
facilemque ... nec uereor ne, dum futuo, uir rure recurrat 
(119, 127), is here turned directly against him by Davus: te 
coniunz alena capii, meretricula Dauum (Serm. 2.7.46). Fur- 
thermore Horace tells us that one of the precepts his father 
gave him when molding his character was ne sequerer moechas, 
concessa cum uenere ult / possem (Kerm. 1.4.118-14); and he 
strongly implies that he followed his father’s advice: ex hoc ego 
sanus ab illis <uitiisy / perniciem quaecumque ferunt (Serm. 
1.4.129-30). Granted, there is an early poem (Epod. 8) where 
he denounces in gross terms a rich and noble matron who is 
too old and ugly to attract him as a lover. But thereafter, al- 
though he permits himself without protest to be charged with 
mille puellarum, puerorum mille furores (Kerm, 2.3.325), he 
never speaks of wife—chasing without disapproval. Then how 
could he write a long carefully wrought poem in which one of 
his own house servants accused him of being a compulsive 
adulterer? 

Scholars have noted this inconsistency with some embarrass- 
ment. Sellar on p. 74 of his Horace and the Elegiac Poets (Ox- 
ford, 1924) offers a tactful solution. “In this analysis of the 
bondage to the pleasures of sense he has in view the rich, idle, 


of her book cited in n. 10. Quoting lines 75-82, she declares “ Horace 
concludes that the sapiens is free (83ff.)”——-whereas the argument is 
put in the mouth of Davus and is implicitly rejected by Horace in 
the comically violent final lines of the poem. “Such considerations,” 
she remarks, “ might act on a Horace or a Cicero, making them treat their 
slaves as human beings and think it almost a duty to reward good 
service with freedom.” But there is no trace whatever of such kind- 
hearted intentions in Horace; indeed, Ms. Treggiari mentions another 
freedman’s son, Vedius Pollio, who treated his slaves with disgusting 
and deliberate brutality, far outdoing Horace’s chilly callousness. 
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and for the most part, noble classes, who formed the bulk of 
his readers, whose favour he enjoyed, and whom he did not care 
to offend. He avoids the invidiousness of appearing a censor of 
this class, by making himself the object of the satire.” But 
this will scarcely convince anyone who remembers Serm. 1.2, 
where Horace takes a diametrically opposite point of view and 
delivers many an attack on socially eminent amorists. Lejay 
on p. 550 of his edition of the Satires (Paris, 1911) asserts that 
Davus is talking to an imaginary interlocutor, “la seconde per- 
sonne didactique;” but then spoils this effect by adding “ C’est 
Horace ou c’est un autre: quwimporte?” Yet it is very im- 
portant. Wili on pp. 106-7 of Horaz und die augusteische Kultur 
(Basel, 1948) notes the incongruence without really explaining 
it, save as “farce” and as a falsification of fact created by 
“Sklavenperspektive.” Kiessling-Heinze on line 45 observe 
“ Davus... einen ungesehenen, den besseren Ständen angehérigen 
Dritten abkanzelt. . . . Erst mit v. 72 wendet sich der Vortrag 
wieder Horaz selbst zu”; and on line 72, “ Diese ganze 
Auseinandersetzung, trotz der Ankündigung in v. 22,” (my 
italics) “auf <Horaz> selbst gar keinen Bezug hat.” Further, 
on 116, “In Davus’ nicht aus der Kenntnis seines Herrn, 
sondern aus Büchern geschépften Zerrbildern des Weiberknechts 
usw., hatte H. sich nicht wiedererkennen können.” Davus has 
not been reading ethical treatises, he has been listening to 
Crispinus’s doorman; but apart from that, why should a poet 
portray one of his own servants as making a single continuous 
speech, now describing him in his true character and now pre- 
senting him in an unrecognizable and easily repudiated and 
highly offensive caricature? Mr. N. Rudd on pp. 188-95 of his 
Satires of Horace (Cambridge, 1966) sees this difficulty. He 
implies that in lines 46-71 Davus—even when he keeps saying 
tu and te—is simply addressing an imaginary debauchee (Lejay’s 
seconde personne didactique); and he points to the objection 
which Davus attributes to Horace in line 72, “non sum 
moechus,” ais, as showing that Davus realizes his criticisms are 
at least in part off target. Horace (says Mr. Rudd) is sub- 
servient to a meretrix (89-94) but has had no illicit relationship 
with a married woman. In that case, why should Davus, after 
timidly asking permission to speak, as though he knew he might 
offend, deliver a long denunciation of an adulterous seducer 
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(corruptor, 63) which is wholly irrelevant to Horace’s real fail- 
ings? It is like hearing a lifelong teetotaler reproached for 
habitual drunkenness, or a man who has never even smoked 
marijuana being pilloried as a drug fiend. The trouble is that 
Davus’s speech is apparently continuous throughout. It is hard 
to believe that o totiens seruus (70) is addressed to one person, 
a wholly imaginary being, and that tune mihi dominus? (75) 
and tu mihi qui imperitas alii seruis miser (81) are directed to 
another, the real man sitting in front of his servant Davus and 
trying to control his indignation. Furthermore, the faults of 
which Horace is accused at the beginning and the end of Davus’s 
speech are indubitably his. They worried Horace himself: rest- 
less instability (28-29 and 111-15, cf. Epist. 1.8.12) and hot 
temper. (43-44, cf. 116-17 and Epist. 1.20.25). 

There are, as far as I can see, only two possible solutions to 
the problem. Hither Horace was, in spite of his father’s advice 
and his own earlier pronouncements on the subject, guilty ot 
seducing other men’s wives’? Or else he composed a clumsy 
and confusing poem, in which his genuine self-criticisms (put 
in the mouth of a servant) are disagreeably mingled with 
sermonizing addressed to an imaginary third party. Such con- 
fusions appear elsewhere in his Sermones. He begins Serm. 1.1 
by addressing Maecenas, and is still talking to him in line 14; 
but a few lines later (32-40) he remarks that the ant rests in 
the winter, living on her savings, 


cum. ze neque feruidus aestus 
demoueat lucro, neque hiems ignis mare ferrum, 
nil obstet 416+ dum ne sit te ditior alter. 


Clearly this has nothing to do with the rich and epicurean 
Maecenas: although we must force ourselves to remember that, 
when Horace cries quid rides? mutato nomine de te | fabula 
narratur (1.1.69-70) 28 

Whichever of these solutions may be acceptable, the central 
fact remains. Horace was keenly sensitive to the problem of 
slavery, enough to show himself in Serm. 2.7 as being denounced 


12 So Highet, “ Masks and Faces in Satire,” Hermes 102 (1974). 
18 Similar imaginary interlocutors appear in Serm. 1.4.86-100 (where 
note the insulting ut tuus est mos), in Kerm. 1.10.52, and elsewhere: 
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by a slave for behaving like a slave, and as responding to the 
denunciation like an ill-tempered and tyrannical master. 


In his next long poem dealing with servitude (Epist. 1.14) 
he is almost equally hardhearted.** It is directed to the foreman 
of his Sabine farm, himself a slave, whom Horace does not 
condescend to address by name.*> As often elsewhere, he com- 
pares city life and country life, to the disadvantage of the city; 
but instead of expounding the delights of the calm and beautiful 
countryside as in Hpod. 2, he gives a Hogarthian character 
‘sketch of the city-loving foreman, stressing his vulgar tastes, 
worthy only of the rabble that enjoys whorehouses and greasy 
taverns. Once the man was a mediastinus, a low drudge in 
Horace’s city house. Then he longed to be out in the country ; 
but now, promoted to utlicus, he hates his situation.” Horace 
has no intention of summoning him back to Rome. This sounds 
deliberately unkind. Horace makes it worse by pointing out that 
the farm gives the foreman a good deal of hard work, and does 
not even allow him to grow his own grapes, or boast of a little 
inn near by. Naturally Horace’s own tastes were once much 
more urbane and elegant: fine clothes, gleaming hair, love- 
making with Cinara, and drinking good Falernian as early as 
midday (82-34). But now no more: he loves rest and tranquil 
nature; he is happy. He tells the slave that he too ought to be 
content, and ends with a singularly unconvincing aphorism, 
perhaps drawn from a fable: “the slow ox longs for the saddle, 
the horse longs to plough ”—that is, “you are a farm foreman: 


14 There is a thoughtful analysis of the letter by O. Hiltbrunner, “ Der 
Gutsverwalter des Horaz (epist. 114),” in Gymnasium %4 (1967), 
297-314. 

15 Contrast the tone of Cicero to his freedman in Fam. 16: mi Tiro 
and Tiro noster; cura, cura te, mi Tiro. 

16 See Iines 21-22. It is difficult to interpret Horace’s attitude to the 
foreman as “fast freundschaftlich ” (C. Becker, Das Spétwerk des 
Horaz [Géttingen, 1963], p. 21) or to believe that in such contemptuous 
phrases as cum seruis urbana diaria rodere mauis (40) he is speaking 
“gently” and “sympathetically” (Fraenkel, p. 312), 

17 Columella warns landowners not to appoint a foreman who is city- 
bred and therefore accustomed to luxury: Rust. 1.8.1-2, noted by P. 
Guthrie in CP 46 (1951), 116-17. 
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don’t try to go beyond yourself, give up any dreams of better- 
ment, stay in the lonely countryside.” Apparently Horace’s ac- 
tive mind was never visited by the idea that the foreman was 
(except for one legal disability) very like the impoverished 
farmer Ofellus, whose character he admired (Serm. 2.2.112-36), 
or even like his own father, who had been macro pauper agello 
(Serm. 1.6.71). 


$ oo $ 


In two late poems Horace compares one of his own hooks, and 
himself, to slaves. 

In Epist. 1.20 he addresses his newly completed volume of 
poetic letters. His terms will suit either a fresh clean papyrus 
book waiting to be bought and read and passed on from hand 
to hand until at last it is sold secondhand in the provinces, or 
a handsome young slave boy tired of being admired only by 
his master’s friends (line 4), and eager to escape into the world 
and find lovers, with the prospect at last of being deserted and 
forgotten. This is an unpleasant idea, for several reasons. One 
is that it assumes a handsome slave boy’s career will be that of 
a catamite—as though he could do nothing better with his life. 
Another is that it equates publication with prostitution. 
Horace’s prospective readers are told that they will degrade 
his book by enjoying it and passing it from hand to hand (11- 
12) and that Horace has warned it of its future humiliation 
but will merely laugh when his forecasts come true (14-16). 
But this is consistent with Horace’s ideas about publicity. Again 
and again he has expressed his scorn for the general reader, for 
the ordinary man: nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos 
(Serm. 1.4.71, and see 72-74); contentus paucis lectoribus 
(Serm. 1.10.74) ; odi profanum uulgus et arceo (Carm. 3.1.1) ; 
non ego uentosae plebis suffragia uenor (Epist. 1.19.37). Now 
he goes even further. He publishes his collection of poetic letters. 
with something very like contemptuous distaste, and shows no 
affection for those who will now read it. Those who really matter 
to Horace have read it before publication. His book is a werna, 
a homebred slave: it should stay in the household where it was 
born (and where its master might caress it from time to time, 
Serm. 1.2.117-18) rather than venture out to be fumbled by the 
sweaty hands of the populace (Serm. 1.4.72). The poem con- 
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cludes with a short autobiography (19-28), in which Horace 
describes himself, his origins, and his career—not mentioning - 
his poetry (as in Serm. 1.10, Carm. 3.80, and Epist. 1.19) but 
concentrating on what he prized most, his remarkable achieve- 
ment: me libertino natum patre et in tenut re... me primis 
Vrbis belli placuisse domique. 

He begins the second poem in his second book of verse letters . 
by comparing himself to a slave (Epist. 2.2.1-22). Explaining 
to Julius Florus, friend and companion of Tiberius, that he is 
too old and too tired and too harassed by city life to write 
poetry, he says “It is like a man buying a slave with a fault 
about which the seller warns him. I told you when you left 
that I was lazy and a poor correspondent: why complain now?” 
It is a curious piece of imagery for a poet and a man sensitive 
to fine social distinctions, particularly when addressed to some- 
one younger than himself. Furthermore, it is very peculiar in- 
deed that the slave to whom he compares himself should be, 
not a foreigner, Syrus Dama aut Dionysus, but a native Italian 
like Horace, born at Gabii or Tibur—Tibur, with which he often 
explicitly associates himself. 

zo * & 


Horace, then, was always painfully aware of the fact that his 
father had been a slave—which meant that he might have been 
a slave himself. This had queer effects on his poetry, and on his 
character as therein depicted. It made him sometimes associate 
himself indirectly with slaves, in a way that other poets never 
did; but it deprived him of sympathy for them, making him 
speak of them and to them coldly, sometimes brutally. His 
work contains nothing comparable to Juvenal’s kindly feeling 
for the slaves shivering in winter’s cold (Sat. 1.93, 9.63-69), 
for the victims of the sadistic matron (6.219-23, reat and. 
for the homesick country slave boys (11.145-60).. 

-When he entered Maecenas’s coterie, his life became far more 
comfortable than it must have been while he was a government 
official: both materially, through the dolce far niente which he 
could now enjoy (Serm. 1.6.110-81), and spiritually, through 
his friendship with brilliant men who cared nothing about his 


18 Carm, 2.6.5-6, 3.4.23, 4.2.30-82, 4.3.10; Epist. 1.7.45, 1.8.12. 
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otigins. And yet some of his early malaise still persisted: for 
now—although he never uses the word chens of himself—he was 
one of the great man’s dependents; *® and while he could not be 
given orders or punished for disobedience like a servant, he had 
obligations which must be fulfilled and which he tells us were 
far from easy to discharge. 

Was he formally a client of Maecenas? I do not know of any 
solid evidence to determine the point.*® He habitually calls their 
relation friendship (Epod. 1.2; Serm. 1.6.50, 53, 62; Carm. 2. 
18.12; Epist. 1.7.12). No doubt it was.” Yet once, in an impor- 
tant letter explaining that he must have independence even at the 
risk of poverty, he tells a story intended to illustrate the situa- 
tion, in which the two men involved are expressly named client 
and patron.?? In the same poem he says he often calls Maecenas 
rexque paterque (37-38) ; ® and rex at a later date was certainly 
the client’s word for a rich patron.*4 

In two letters carefully placed together in Book One (17 and 
18) Horace talks to young friends about the porblems they face 
in associating with rich and powerful men. 

The addressee of the former, one Scaeva, is poor, and wants 
a patron simply for material gain. Horace’s examples concern 
food (Epist. 1.17.12, 18-15), clothes (25-32), and gifts (48-51). 
Scaeva is told how to make sure of getting these perquisites, but 
is warned that “to use the great ” is an arduous career requiring 


19 Rerum tutela mearum, ... de te pendentis, te respicientis amici 
(Epist. 1.1.103, 105). 

2 K, J. Reckford, “ Horace and Maecenas,” TAPA 90 (1959), 200, 
assumes the fact though citing only Epist. 1.7.37 to prove it. 

#2 Suetonius speaks only of affection, using diligere to describe the 
feelings of Maecenas, amicitia for both Maecenas and Augustus (Poet. 
24.9-47 Rostagni). Juvenal uses amicus for both patron and client (Sat. 
5.82, 108, 113, 146; ef. amicitia magna in 5.14). 

22 Wpisi. 1.7.46-95: note lines 75 and 92. K. Büchner on pp. 139-57 
of his Horaz (Wiesbaden, 1962) analyzes the letter carefully, but goes 
too far in saying the client was a coactor like Horace’s father (he 
was a praeco—which Horace might have become, Serm. 1.6.86) and 
that he got the Sabine farm “als Geschenk ” : the patron gave him 
half the price and lent him the rest (Hpist. 1.7.80-81). 

*9 fulsome: Jupiter himself is pater et rev in Serm. 2.1.42. 

*4 Juv. Sat. 5.14.180, 187, 161; 7.45; and 10.161 with a double 
meaning. 
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energy and courage (lines 2, 6-10, 36-42; cf. Serm. 1.9.54-55).” 

Lollius of Hpist. 1.18 appears to have been already accepted 
by his wealthy friend, but wishes to maintain the feeling of 
independence: he does not want to be a scurra like Sarmentus 
in Serm. 1.5.°° Horace warns him chiefly about his manners 
and his conversation, saying that he should not display his sense 
of freedom by talking too boldly and preferring his own pur- 
suits to those of the millionaire. 

Horace does not use quite the same terminology in the two 
letters. In Epist. 1.17, the rich and noble are matores, principes 
uiri, and (collectively) res (lines 2, 35, 43); while in 1.18 the 
phrases are diues amicus, potens amicus, and uenerandus amicus 
(24, 44, 73), which imply a closer attachment. Hach of the 
young men is called a comes (17, 52; 18, 80). Only Lollius is 
referred to as an amicus of the great man (18, 2). Neither the 
word cliens nor the word patronus appears. 

If these young fellows are clients, they stand on different 
levels. Scaeva is the ancestor of Juvenal’s Trebius, whose career 
is altena wiuere quadra and who never exchanges a sentence 
with his patron (Sat. 5.2 and 125-31). But Lollius is neither 
undistinguished nor financially insecure: his father has an 
estate with a lake on it, and he is a popular athlete (Epist. 1.18. 
52-64). We cannot imagine him, like Scaeva, complaining that 
his bag was opened and his travel money stolen (17, 54). 
Horace’s advice to him is on a higher plane: don’t admire a 
pretty slave belonging to your rich friend, and be careful whom 
you propose as a new member of the group (18.72-77). 

In his relationship to Maecenas, Horace has something of both 
men. He uses almost the same phrasing of Scaeva and of him- 
self: principibus placuisse uiris non ultima laus est (Epist. 
1.17.35), me primis Vrbis belli placuisse domique (Epist. 1.20. 
23). He loved Maecenas’s good dinners, says Davus (Serm. 


25 Scaeva is younger than Horace (16) and is really poor (43-51). 
Evidently he has no career in view except that of being a client. Thus 
he cannot be the hard-working and well—rewarded senator P. Paquius 
Scaeva, as suggested by T. P. Wiseman on p. 180 of his book cited in 
n., 9 above. 

2 He is often identified with Lollius Maximus of Epist. 1.2; but it 
seems unlikely that Horace would address two different protreptic 
letters to the same young man in the same book of poems. 
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2.7.82-35). Maecenas made him rich (Epist. 1.7.15). He was 
a comes of Maecenas on journeys (Serm. 1.5, 2.6.42-43) and 
chatted with him on trifling subjects (Serm. 2.6.43-46, ef. Epist. 
1.18.19-20). But his most serious allusions to Maecenas are 
those where his home appears as a sanctuary of disinterested 
friendship (Serm. 1.6.1-8 and 62-64, 1.9.48-52) and he himself 
as the central inspiration of Horace’s poetry (Serm. 1.1, Carm. 
1.1, Epist. 1.1). 


x K g 


For the first years at least, Horace was a client, or something 
closely equivalent to a client. But he always longed for complete 
freedom. In Serm. 1.6 and 2.6, in Epist. 1.7 and 1.14, he writes 
chiefly, not about passing delightful hours with Maecenas and 
his friends, but about getting away from them and staying away. 
He never once describes the conversations at Maecenas’s table, 
although we should dearly love to know what Vergil and Varius 
and the others talked about: anything better than the miserable 
gibes of Cicirrus and Sarmentus. He refuses to mention such 
intimacies, When he cries O noctes cenaeque deum! (Serm. 
2.6.65), he means the dinners in his own home in the country. 
Evidently he felt that his position was halfway to slavery. 
Among the retinue of such magnates there were not only 
starveling citizens like the scurrae (Serm 2.8.21-22, ci. Epist. 
1.17.13-22 and 1.18.1-4) with whom it would scarcely be pleasant 
to associate, but also the master’s freed slaves, the liberti; and 
the freeborn clients were bound to be brought into contact with 
them. (Juvenal, 5.26-29, says the two groups sometimes came 
to blows.) Once Augustus himself pointedly referred to Horace’s 
position as a dependent, in a letter asking Maecenas to release 
him so that he might become Augustus’s secretary: ueniet ergo 
ab ista parasitica mensa ad hanc regiam (Suet. Poet. 24.22-23 
Rostagni). But Horace would not accept even that honor. His 
father had spent some of his life in slavery, and he himself in 
something uncomfortably close to it. He was determined to be 
free. 


GILBERT HicHEtT., 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


APOLLO, PAN, AND ZEUS, AVENGERS OF VULTURES: 
AGAMEMNON, 55-59. 


In the beginning of the parodos of the Agamemnon the Argive 
elders describe the Atreidae at the outset of their expedition 
as shouting their war cry like “ vultures who high above their 
nests whirl in anguish for their stolen young ones, plying their 
wings like oars, their toilsome care for their brood forever lost; ” 
- and the vultures’ cries are heard by at least one of three gods: 


55. tararos § diov 7 ris "Ard)dAwv 
J Lay 4 Zebds oiwvdPpoov 
ld 3 , ~ é 
yooy éévBoay rave peroixwr 
borepórowoy 
la d 3 ¥ 
nepre wapaBacw “Epioy* 


This .divine triad of vulture avengers has considerably per- 
plexed modern commentators. Individually, Zeus and Pan’s 
association with vultures can be understood to some extent. 
Zeus as the dweller on mountain tops is sometimes associated 
specifically with eagles and vultures; Pan, as a mountain god 
(ô dpeos), generally with the mountains’ wild creatures (though 
apparently never explicitly with birds). But Apollo has proved 
to be a complete stumbling block. Fraenkel in his commentary 
comes to the conclusion: “It is probably better to admit that 
we do not know the poet’s special motive in naming Apollo.” ? 
Nor-——even more perplexing—has it been clear why responsibility 
for the vultures should be in the domain of this odd group of 
three gods. 

The largest obstacle in the way of understanding these lines 
has been unwittingly erected, it seems, by the commentators 
themselves, who for the most part have insisted on seeing these 
three gods as pérouor of vultures “in heaven or on some heaven- 


1 Aeschylus, Agamemnon, II (Oxford, 1950) 36. J. W. Denniston 
and D, Page, Aeschylus, Agamemnon (Oxford, 1957), p. 73 refer to 
Fraenkel’s discussion. H. Lloyd-Jones, Agamemnon by Aeschylus 
(Englewood Cliffs, 1970), p. 18 suggests: “Why Apollo‘is mentioned 
is hard to guess; perhaps it is because eagles and vultures circled over 
his shrine at Delphi as often in ancient times as they do now.” 
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kissing mountain ” (Fraenkel). Heaven, however, is much too 
high, especially of course for Pan; and as far as I can determine, 
there is no attested mountain top sanctuary of Apollo. If, in- 
stead, we look for a place still high up but not so impossibly 
high, and in addition, well known to Athenians, one place 
quite worthy of consideration is the northwest slope of the 
Acropolis. Here there were certainly neighboring shrines of 
Apollo and Pan and probably also one of Zeus. ` 

The most important descriptions of the shrines of Apollo and 
Pan appear in Euripides’ Jon; ? the first in the prologue where 
Hermes tells of Creusa’s rape (8-18): 


ori yap odk åoqpos Ever Tés, 
THS xpvtoAsyyou IadAdsos KexAnpévn, 
ot maid "Epexéws BoiBos Levgev ydpors - 
Bia Kpéoveay, évOa rpooBdppous wérpas 
TladAdsos tn” bye ris "APnvatwy yOovds 
Maxpés xadotet yas avaxres “ArOi80os. 

16 rexoto” év oixows raid’ dayveyxey Bpédos 

| és radrév dyrpov orep nivdcby bea 
Kpéovoa, xaxriOnow ùs Gavotpevov. 


Later Ion refers to the Maxpat Hérpa in questioning Creusa about 
her father (283-86) : 


Io. Maxpat 8& yepds dor’ exci xexdnpévos; 

Kp. ti Ò ioropeis 768; ds w dvépvynads twos. 
Iw, teu ope Tivos dorparat re Wv6a. 

Kp. ft ripa npä t’: ds pror hedy od’ ideiv. 


His statement, “The Pythian and the Pythian lightning honor 
them (the Maxpai Ilérpat),” is an allusion to the shrine of Apollo 
there. Creusa mentions the place again in lines 936-41: 


Kp. drove rotvev’ oloba Kexportas wérpas 
mpoaBoppov ävrpov, as Maxpàs xuxAxjoKopey 5 

Ip. oi, évOa Ilavòs dðvra kal Bwpol wédas. 

Kp. vra’ dydva Sewov jyoviopeba. 

Ip. riv; ds dawavrg Sdxpvad pot roïs cois Adyors. 

Kp. otBw vray’ dxovoa Svornvov ydpoy. 


2 The passages are cited by P. Kavvadias in his report of the excava- 
tion of the shrine, Arch. Eph., 1897, cols. 5-6. 
3 See below, p. 286. 
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And the chorus sings of the spot where she exposed her child,‘ 
in the cave of Pan on the Maxpal Mérpa (492-506) : 


492  Tlavés Gaxyjpaba xal 
nwapavrilovea wérpa 
poxedeot Maxpais, 
g ‘ a ~ 
iva xopovs oreiBovot modoiv 
*AyAatpou Képas tplyovor KTA. 
500 dye, or” avalos 
oupilas, & dy, 
Trois gotow ÈV ayrpots, 
7 ~ P f 
tva rexovod tis DoiBw 
2 ? f £ 
mwapbévos, tb pehea, Bpedos, 
mravois éSépicev Gotvay 
Onpot re howiay aira, mixpov yapov 
4 
ÜBpw” 


The Long Rocks clearly are that very cavernous part of the 
north slope of the Acropolis at its west end. Pausanias includes 
the sanctuary of Apollo there in his description of Athens 
(1.28.4): “As you descend (from the Acropolis), not to the 
lower city, but to Just below the Propylaea, there is a fountain 
of water and near it a sanctuary of Apollo in a cave, where 
Creusa daughter of Erechtheus is believed to have had inter- 
course with Apollo. ...” Here follows a gap in the text, and 
then the story is told of Pan’s part in the battle at Marathon; 
presumably the cave of Pan was mentioned in the gap. 

Excavations carried out by P. Kavvadias have confirmed the 
existence of a shrine of Apollo in this area.® Several inscribed 
plaques dedicated to *AwéAAwm tad Maxpais or tr’ *Axpats or 
‘Yrraxpaiw were found in front of the cave, and others have been 
found nearby ; originally they will have been set in the numerous 
niches that are carved in the cliff. Although Kavvadias found 


“She mentions the place again in line 1400. 

5 Arch. Eph., 1897, cols. 1-21; cf. J. Travlos, Pictorial Dictionary of 
Ancient Athens (London, 1971), p. 91 and figures 115-22 (the cave is 
designated B in figure 116). 

* For the inscriptions see IG II?, 2881, 2891-2931, Hesperia 23 (1954) 
256-57, no. 41, and the list compiled by R. E. Wycherley, Literary and 
Bpigraphical Testimonia [concerning The Athenian Agora], The 
Athenian Agora ...3 (Princeton, 1957), p. 179; they were dedicated 
mainly by archons and date to the first three centuries after Christ. 
As Kavvadias correctly surmised (op. cit., cols. 14-15), they probably 
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no inscriptional evidence of the sanctuary of Pan, sufficient 
proof of its existence in one of the nearby caves excavated by 
him is supplied by the passages in the Jon and the other literary 
evidence,’ by the statues of Pan found in the vicinity, and by 
the semi—circular rock—cut niches in the shrine which are charac- 
teristic of Pan cults. No clear archaeological evidence for a 
nearby sanctuary of Zeus has been discovered, but about thirty 
years after Kavvadias’ excavations, A. Keramopoulos, without 


replaced older dedications, one of which apparently has survived, a 
sixth century dedication to Apollo found re—used in a parapet in nearby 
Klepsydra; for the text see Hesperia 36 (1957) 79, no. 24, and ef. 
Wycherley, op. cit., p. 54. 

*The ancient sources are listed by W. Judeich, Topographie von 
Athen (Munich, 1931), p. 302, note 3: in addition to the above men- 
tioned passages in Euripides and Pausanias, the cave is mentioned in 
Lucian, Bis Accusatus, 9 as “above the Pelasgikon,” and the same 
place is perhaps indicated in a fragment of Cratinus (ed. A. Meineke, 
II, p. 182, no. xxii; ed. Edmonds, I, no. 321) if Kock’s emendation 
Tledaoyixdy deyxos for Tledacyixdy “Apyos is correct (though what ex- 
actly is meant by the “ Pelasgikon” is uncertain [see below, note 15]). 
According to Lysistrata, 911-13 the cave of Pan was close by the 
Klepsydra. An epigram in the Greek Anthology (16.259, H. Beckby, 
ed.) belongs with a statue of Pan set up on the Acropolis, perhaps 
here. In Lucian’s Dialogi Deorum, 22.3 and in a scholion to Lysistrata, 
721, the cave is merely mentioned. 

ê On the cave see now Travlos, op. cit., p. 417 and figures 115-16 and 
536-39; it is designated D, D,, Da in figure 116. A relief of Pan, 
which was dedicated to him (IG I, 4672; now in the Acropolis 
Museum, no. 4064), was found in the vicinity (photograph in O. Walter 
Beschreibung der Reliefs im kleinen Akropolismuseum in Athen [Vienna, 
1923], p. 87, no. 180). A Pan statue of “Imperial date” was found 
in this area by E, D. Clarke (see L, Budde and R. Nicholls, A Catalogue 
of the Greek and Roman Sculpture in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge [Cambridge, 1964], pp. 26-27, no. 49 and Plate 11), Another 
relief, found built into the Turkish bastion on the northwest end of 
the Acropolis, which depicts Pan seated on a rock and a nymph facing 
him, of Hellenistic date, is probably also from this shrine (S. Casson, 
Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, II [Cambridge, 1921] 248, no. 
1345; good photograph in Travlos, op. cit., figure 538). 

° The rock-cut niches are shown in the drawing and photograph of 
Travlos, op. cit., figs. 536-37. A rock-cut niche of similar design, sacred 
to Pan, has been found on Thasos (JHS 29 (1909) 215-18). Maniy ex- 
amples of this type of grotto-niche are carved on Pan reliefs; ef. the 
list compiled by K. Wernicke, apud Roscher, Lexikon, 1420-26. 
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having the present passage of the Agamemnon in mind, argued 
that a cave between those of Pan and Apollo belonged to Zeus.?° 
His primary evidence was a passage in Strabo (9.2.11) which 
mentions a shrine of Zeus, an Olympion, as situated right next 
to a Pythion whose location is fairly clearly on the northwest 
slope of the Acropolis. His identification has been emphatically, 
but in my view not convincingly, disputed by some scholars. 

The passage in Strabo concerns the Pythaists’ watch for 
lightning over Harma, which was the sign that a Pythais should 
be sent to Delphi that year. The passage reads: 


3 ? z `~ ` ~ 
GOTPATHY TIVA ONpLELOVpEVOY KATA XPNTPÒV TÖV 
on ~ 3 ` 

Àceyouévav Ivhaisrõv, BAeróvrov ws éxi rò “Appa, 

` ‘4 4 `~ ’ 3 z 
Kat TÒTa meumóvrov Tv Buoiay cis Aeàgoùŭs, 
rav aotpdwarta iswow* érnpovy 8 èri rpets 
panvas Kal” exacrov piva ext rps 
Hepas Kat vixras ad TAS éoxdpas TOU 

A ~ 

*Aorparatou Aids’ err, Ò atiry ev TO Tetxet 
perač rod Ivhiov kal rov ’Odvpziov, 


Now the other evidence for the place where this watch for 
lightning took place is the passage in the Jon cited above (lines 
285-86), where in alluding to the Maxpat Ion says of them: 
Tyna ope IMúóbios dorparai re WvOiar. It is difficult to understand 
this in any other way but that from here the Pythian lightning 
over Harma was traditionally sighted.* Thus the Strabo passage 
should refer to sanctuaries of Zeus and Apollo on the northwest 
slope of the Acropolis, as Keramopoullos inferred. 

The difficulty which has been raised is that one usually under- 
stands the terms Pythion and Olympion, as Strabo uses them, 
to indicate the well known sanctuaries on the southeast side of 
the Acropolis. This is the position of A. W. Gomme in A 
Historical Commentary on Thucydides, commenting on Thu- 
cydides, 2.15, where the sanctuaries to the southeast of the 
Acropolis are probably indicated by these terms. It is the 
position also of R. E. Wycherly,! who admits, however, that 


10 Deltion 12 (1929) 86-92. It is designated C in the plan of Travlos, 
op. cit., figure 116. 

11 Cf, O. Broneer, “ Notes on Three Athenian Cult ae Arch. Eph, 
1960; pp. 54-62. 

12 Vol. II (Oxford, 1956), pp. 56-58. 

18 AJA 63 (1959), 68-72 and ibid., 67 (1963) 75-79. 
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the cave sanctuary of Apollo on the northwest slope may well 
have been also called Pythion (it is apparently so called by 
Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 59 Kayser). And indeed 
the name should cause no real difficulty by itself. It can easily 
be explained by the close association of the cult of ’Aróààwv 
rò Maxpais with Delphi, which would naturally lead to the 
use of the epithet Ilv@:os, though brò Maxpais came eventually 
to be the official epithet of Apollo in this cult. A. similar use 
of more than one epithet could have been true also of the cult 
of Zeus, for whom the epithet *Aorparaios was probably often 
used but *Odvpaos was natural too. A parallel (though late) 
may be seen in an inscription found near Cius in Bithynia; it 
is dedicated to Ad ’Odvpriy xai ’Acrpamaty kat Ajpntpt kaprodépy.** 
The apparent contradiction in our sources is eliminated if, with 
Travlos, “we assume that Thucydides refers to the Olympion 
and Pythion near the Ilissos, while Strabo refers to sanctuaries 
of the same name on the north slope of the Acropolis.” 18 


14 BOH 17 (1893) 539-40, no. 16 (IGER 3.17). Its date is later than 
A.D. 188, the year the cult was founded. Cf. L. Robert, Études 
Anatoliennes, p. 243; Hellenica 7 (1949) 32. 

A fourth-century boundary stone, [hó]po[s] re]uévfos| Arlòs PO`jva] 
wifo], which could have come from this sanctuary on the northwest 
slope of the Acropolis, has been found (not in situ) in the Agora 
(Hesperia 26(1957)91, no. 39). 

15 Op. cit, p. 91. It is unclear precisely what Strabo means by 
describing the altar of Zeus Astrapaios as év r& relye: peragd rot Iv@lov 
kat rod ’OAvprlov. I rather doubt (although it is not impossible) that 
it means “on the wall (of the Acropolis at a point) between the 
Pythion and Olympion,” as Broneer suggests (op. cit, p. 59, note 
2); for then the Pythian lightning would not seem to be as closely 
associated with the cave of Apollo as Euripides’ description demands. 
In my opinion the proper position for the altar of Zeus Astrapaios 
ought to be between the caves of Apollo and Zeus, which is best 
approximated by altar 8 in Kavvadias’ plan (op. cit., pinaw l); in 
this case ér rë relye will mean “within the wall,” whatever wall 
Strabo or his source had in mind. The wall may well be an 
extension of the Mycenaean fortification wall on the Acropolis, an ex- 
tension which descended to include the area of these shrines and then 
ascended to rejoin the main wall (so Travlos, loc. cit. and S. E. 
Takovides, ‘H puxyvaixy dxpéwokts raév 'AOnvav [Athens, 1962], pp. 179- 
99). If this extension wall was the Pelargikon, the statement in Lucian, 
Bis Accusatus, 9 that the cave of Pan was “above the Pelargikon” is 
explained, but other identifications of the term Pelargikon as used in 
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For the purpose of visualizing the image presented in 
Agamemnon, 55-59 the passages in the Jon provide the essential 
information. In and around the caves of Pan and Apollo the 
cliffs of the Acropolis were frequented by wravaé who could be 
depended upon to make a ĝotva of Creusa’s child (Jon 504, 903). 
The association of vultures with shrines on the northwest slope 
must therefore have been perfectly familiar to a fifth-century 
audience, and so the vultures in the Agamemnon can be more 
appropriately imagined as the fellow dwellers (péroixor) of 
Apollo and Pan and Zeus in caves on a cliff rather than in the 
sky or on a mountaintop. The divine native occupants of the 
caves would naturally take care of their cave—mates in distress, 
just as gods customarily protected the creatures which resided 
in their sanctuaries. Yet the relationship is not simply that 
of “fellow dwellers.” The word péroxor need not be understood 
here merely as equivalent to eúvoxor; for the situation of the 
birds and the gods parallels that of native Athenians and the 
local class of resident aliens known as pérocxo:: the gods are 
the natives, the birds resident aliens. 

Understanding this passage in the light of the fact that Pan 
and Apollo and Zeus all probably had neighboring caves on the 
northwest slope of the Acropolis allows, additionally, a very 
significant aspect of the image and simile to be appreciated: the 
closeness of the vultures and these gods living together remote 
in their high cliff dwellings. Similarly close, as the chorus sings 
in the very next lines (60-62), is the relation between Zeus 
Xenios and the évo, of Paris, the Atreidae: 


Orw 8 "Arpéws waidas 6 kpeloowy 
èm “Adeédvdpw méret éévios 
Zeús, ees 


KEVIN CLINTON. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Lucian are also possible, such as the alleged Outer Pelargikon (for 
which see Travlos, op. cit., p. 52 and figure 67) or an area enclosed 
by it, 


EXCERPTS FROM PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY 
IN CODEX PAL. LAT. 1577. 


In addition to the complete manuscripts of Pliny’s Natural 
History, portions of Books 2 and 18 are contained in a series of 
excerpts, ascribed to the eighth century, and identified by Karl 
Rück as the York excerpts (excerpta Hboracensia).1 There are 
six groups of excerpts, four from Book 2 entitled 1) “De post- 
tione et cursu septem planetarum,” 2) “ De intervallis earum,” 
3) De absidibus earum,” and 4) “ De cursu earum per zodiacum 
circulum ” ; and two from Book 18,5) “De tempore mutatione,” 
and 6) “ De praesagus tempestatum.” 

Riick’s edition was based on the following ten manuscripts, 
ranging from the early ninth to eleventh centuries: Monacensis 
lat. 210, a. 818 (= a); Vindobonensis lat. 887, a. 880 (= B8); 
Montepessulanus H 334, saec. IX (= y); Monacensis lat. 6364, 
saec. IX (= è); Monacensis lat. 14486, saec. XI (= e); 
Monacensis lat. 6362, saec. XI (= ¢); Bernensis lat. 347, saec. 
X (==7); Bernensis lat. 265, saec. XI (= 0); Parisinus lat. 
8663, saec. X (== +); and Parisinus lat. 12117, saec. XI (= x).? 
This group of codices was subsequently expanded in a sup- 
plementary study of the excerpts published by Professor Rück 
in 1898, and more recently by Professor Chauncey E. Finch’s 
increment of Codices Reg. lat. 309 and Vat. lat. 645, designated 
R and V respectively.* 


1 Karl] Rück, Auszüge aus der Naturgeschichte des O. Plinius Secundus 
(Munich, 1888), p. 87. Riick’s edition, designated m, was utilized in 
subsequent editions of the Natural History: Book 2 in Carolus Mayhoff, 
C. Plini Secundi Naturalis Historiae Libri XXXVII, Vol. 1 (Leipzig, 
1906) and Jean Beaujeu, Pline VAncien, Histoire Naturelle Livre II 
(Paris, 1951); and Book 18 in Carolus Mayhoff, O. Plini Secundi 
Naturalis Historiae Libri XXXVII, Vol. 3 (Leipzig, 1892). 

a Rück, op. cit., 26. 

3 Karl Rück, Die Naturalis Historia des Plinius im Mittelalter 
(Sitzungsberichte der königl. bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften) 
(Munich, 1898), 204-12. Cf. 314-17 for a collation of these manu- 
scripts with the 1888 text. 

t Chauncey E. Finch, “ Excerpts from Pliny’s Natural History in 
Codices Reg. lat. 309 and Vat. lat. 645,” TAPA 96 (1965), 107-17. 
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It will be the purpose of this paper to discuss another early 
manuscript of the York excerpts, contained in Vat. Pal. lat. 
1577 (fols. 79V-83"), saec. X (henceforth designated as X). 
The manuscript, copied in a clear Carolingian hand of the tenth 
century, contains sections 1 through 4 of the excerpts. In ad- 
dition, there are illustrations at the end of sections 1 (f. 80°), 
2(£. 807), 3 (£. 81%) and 4 (£. 83°), and one interpolated in the 
text of section 4 (£. 82%). 

While sections 8 and 4 have unnumbered headings in imita- 
tions rustic captials, section 1 lacks a heading, appearing as a 
continuation of the lengthy astronomical treatise into which the 
excerpts were incorporated. This fact, coupled with the lack of 
any mention of the excerpts in the handwritten catalogue, pos- 
sibly explains why this particular text has been overlooked in 
the past. 

According to Riick, the manuscripts utilized in his edition 
fall into two families: A (aByx) and B (de£y6).° Those codices 
containing all or portions of Book 2 are: af 1, 2, 3; 8 1, 2, 3, 
and the first half of 4; yyO« 1 through 4; e, 1, 2, and the first 
half of 4; 2, 1 and 3." 

Codex X’s affinity with the B family is indicated by the follow- 
ing selective examples in which it agrees in error with all or a 
majority of the members of the group: § 


34.4 sidus ideoque] sidus est ideoque S8efy0 X 

35.2 veneris] venus defnfx X 

38.12 Mercurii stationes] Mercurii stella 8£6 X 

38.13 possint] possit 6Z@ X 

39.16 terrae] om. 826 X 

41.5 inter duas partes] om, defn? X 

42.8 tanta est naturae varietas] naturae varietas (variae 
èt) tanta est ôe X 


5 This study is based on a microfilm copy of Vat. Pal. lat. 1577, made 
available to the writer by The Knights of Columbus Vatican Film 
Library at Saint Louis University. 

a Rück, Auszüge, 26-27. 

7 Tbid., 25. 

® References throughout this study are based on the testus receptus of 
the Rück 1888 edition of Book 2 (34-41), and are identified by the page 
and line number of that edition. 
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Within the B family, Codex X shows closer agreement with 
e and @ than with other members of that family, and particularly 
with 6. This is seen in the following examples in which it agrees 
in error with e alone or @ alone or a combination of «@ against 
other manuscripts of the York excerpts: 


86.10 CXXV] CXXVI e X 

41.8 latitudinem signiferi] signiferi latitudinem e X 
(signifieri latitudinem @) 

43.7 LXXVIII] LVIII 0 X 

43.12 extremitatibus] extremitate 6 X 

34.9 meatum esse] esse meatum ef X 

34.12 intercalarius] interkalaris <6 X || dies] om. «e X 

35.10 eae] hae e X 

41.14 vespertino autem descendere incipit] incipit vesper- 
tino autem descendere «6 X 

42.6 descenderat] descendat 6 X 


Additional examples of the closeness of X to @ can be seen in 
two of the several superscriptions, written in the first hand in 
X, which are found as a part of the @ text alone of all other 
manuscripts : 


37.7  intriquetro] sopra 1 m. in tertia parte caeli X; 
habet @ in tricetri in tercia parte celi 

38.1 ex quadrato] sopra 1 m. ex quarta parte caeli X; 
habet @ ex quarta parte celi drato 


While Codex X has unique errors, these variants can largely 
be ascribed to misspellings, nor are there any omissions in the 
text, other than those cited above. Moreover, Codex X has a 
significant number of correct readings where @ and e are in 
error: ® 


84.5 ac tricesimo] ac tricesi ac tricesimo @ 

35.1 uno] nuo ð 

86.5 biduo] dubio 0 

37.5  discedente] disente 0 

87.9 exortus vespertinos] exortus matutinos vespertinos 0 
38.1 pal propicus 6 

38.6 ad quos] om. 0 

38.8 ac praetereunt ... exorluntur] om. @ 


° In the following list the lemma cited from Rück is also the reading 
of X. 
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38.13 quam ut] ut om. 8 

39.4 nomen] nom é 

39.6 multo id] id om. 6 

39.9  evenit| et venit 8 

40.9 ad austrum] ad om. 0 

40.11 nec aliud] aliud, om. 8 

40.13 vagatur] lagatur 8 

41.14 occasu] hoc casu @ 

42.14 in leone] in om. @ || et] om. 0 

42.16 coitum] coctum 6 || alio signo facere] alios sig- 
nificare 6 

43.5 sidera] desidera 8 

43.15 inter] ut 8 

40.8 et colores] et zodiacum colores e 

40.12 tantum] autem ef 

41.11 qua] quas e 


At 41.16 of the apparatus criticus, the entry “ Mercurius ab 
exitu— latitudine degredi” is garbled, but indicates a substantial 
omission in e. Codex X contains all of the text at this point, 
although with the following errors: 


41.16 degredi] die gredi X || exortu] extui X exitu 8¢nð 


Even if the disparity in dates between «ĝ on the one hand 
and X on the other be disregarded, it is impossible to assume 
that either e or @ were copied from X; for there are some 
instances in which X has faulty readings where both e and @ 
are not in error. To cite just two typical examples, in 87.11, 
« and @ have the correct occultet, while X has occultent, and 
in 38.8, « and @ have the correct abesse while X has esse. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that X is a good witness for 
the text of the first four sections of the York excerpts and ac- 
cordingly deserves to be recorded as a member of the B family. 


VALERIE M. Lacorro. 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa, Iowa CITY. 


PINDARS PYTHIAN 1.44: dydvos Bareiv eka, 
A NEW SUGGESTION. 


dydpa Ò éyw Keivoy 
aivjcat pevoway Edopat 
BY xaAKordpaov axov? accir’ &yo— 
vos Badciv éw raàdua Sovéwy, 
paxpa S& piyais dueicac? dyrious 
[Pind. Pyth. 142-45]. 

The interpretation of the phrase dyévos Badciv eo has been 
much disputed by scholars. The basic problem lies in the nature 
of the javelin—throwing contest described in the metaphor. A 
secondary problem is the exact meaning of the word àyõvos. The 
following interpretations may be considered current: * 

(1) The object of the contest is to hit a target with accuracy ; 
ayivos BaXeiy é£w describes a throw which goes beyond the target ; 
dyévos designates the field of contest limited by the target.” 

The difficulty with this explanation is line 45, paxpa dé pipas 
dpeboac? dvrious, which suggests that the contest is one for dis- 
tance, not accuracy.® 

(2) The object of the contest is to throw farther than the 
other contestants; dyavos BaAciv é£w describes a throw which veers 
off to the side; dyavos designates the area for contention marked 
out by side boundaries of some sort.* 


1 For a full discussion of the different interpretations of this line, 
see my dissertation, “Agén: Studies in the Use of a Word” (University 
of California at Berkeley, 1971), pp. 235-38. 

? Thus LSJ, s.v. dydv, section 1.2, “place of contest, lists, course,” 
commenting “ prov., ëw dyðvos out of the lists or course, i.e. beside the 
mark. .. .” This explanation is probably derived from A. Boeckh, 
Pindari opera quae supersunt, IJ:2 (Leipzig, 1821; reprint ed., 
Hildesheim, 1963), p. 231, 

* According to H. A. Harris, Greek Athletes and Athletics (Blooming- 
ton, 1966), p. 92, the Greeks threw the javelin at a target in military 
training and the gymnasium, but for distance in athletics. It is more 
likely, of course, that Pindar would have chosen a metaphor from the 
sphere of athletic competition. 

* L. R. Farnell, The Works of Pindar, II (London, 1932; reprint ed., 
Critical Commentary to the Works of Pindar, Amsterdam, 1965), pp. 
111-12. Farnell’s interpretation is adopted by R. W. B. Burton, Pindar’s 
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This explanation is also objectionable: there is no evidence 
whatsoever for the existence of side boundaries. They are en- 
tirely a matter of conjecture. 

(3) The phrase dydvos Badciv wo does not describe an actual 
throw of the javelin, but states the result of a throw; dayévos 
Boadeiv Zw means ‘to eliminate oneself from the competition’ ; 
ayavos has the abstract sense ‘ contesting, competition’? * Hence, 
the exact nature of the contest is irrelevant. 

This suggestion appears to have been made from desperation. 
The words dyaévos BaArciv é&o are more appropriate to the descrip- 
tion of an actual throw; the balancing è statement in line 45, 
which is descriptive, supports this impression. 

In view of the lack of agreement among scholars, as well as 
the unsatisfactory nature of previous explanations, it is worth- 
while to consider a different approach to the problem. This may 
be found in a passage from the Iliad which describes the winning 
throw in the discus-throwing contest at the funeral games of 
Patroclus (23.844-47) : 


3 3 Y `Ț f ki f Ed 
GAA Gre 59 oóàov ele peverréAcuos IoivroiThs, 
e , s §™ ? f 3 7# 
ócooy Tis T Eppube Kadavpota Rovkóňos &výp, 

7 T t f z ` ~ 3 ld 

ý O€ @ éMooropéry rérerar Sia Bois ayedaias, 

7 b 3 ~ t # a is A 
rósoov ravròs ayavos UrépBare* rot 5 Bónoav. 


Polypoites throws the discus so far that he not only surpasses 
the previous throws, but sends the discus over and beyond the 
entire ayoves, the assembly (i.e., the place defined by the as- 
sembly) of Achaeans at the funeral games.® 


Pythian Odes: Hssays in Interpretation (Oxford, 1962), pp. 100-101. 
See also C. M. Bowra, Pinder (Oxford, 1964), p. 27. 

sC., Segal, “Two Agonistic Problems in Pindar, Nemean 7.70-74 and 
Pythian 1.42-45,55,” GRBS 9 (1968) 42-43; J. Jiithner, Die athletischen 
Leibesübungen der Griechen, Österreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. SB Philos.-Hist, Klasse. Bd. 249, Abh. 2 (Vienna, 1968), p. 
346, n. 2. See also C. A. M. Fennell, Pindar: The Olympian and 
Pythian Odes, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1893), p. 150. 

è? Thus H. J. Mette in B. Snell, Lexikon des frühgriechischen Bpos, 
fase. 1 (Göttingen, 1955), s.v. dyr, who includes this occurrence (f) 
in section B 2, “ Versammlungsplate der Wettkämpfer” (eoll. 135.63- 
163.10). Two other meanings have been assigned to dyévos here, ‘ com- 
petitors * and ‘ place of contest’ ; for a fuller discussion, see Ellsworth, 
op. cit. (above, n. 1), pp. 17, 19, 22-23, 228-32, 
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The close similarity of &yõvos Badeiv cw to roroòy mavròs &yavos 
tnrépBade suggests that Pindar modeled his phrase on the Homeric 
one.” If so, the object of the contest imagined by Pindar is 
distance, as in (2) above, and dydyvos Barkiv é&w describes a throw 
excessively long, as in (1)—ie., a throw far beyond what is 
necessary to win. 

The exact meaning of åyõvos is uncertain, but there are three 
possibilities. One is the previously suggested ‘ place of contest,’ 
i.e., a place where javelin contests are commonly held. A throw 
ééw dydGvos would be one that goes beyond the place normally 
employed for javelin throwing, and defined by the longest throws 
made in it. Or, again, dyévos may designate the ‘ place of con- 
test’ in general, the stadium where several different kinds of 
contests are held. Lastly, Pindar may be trying to approximate 
the Homeric sense of dyavos im Il. 23.847, ‘(place of) assembly 
at the games.’ With any of the three meanings, dyavos Bareiy ew 
would describe a throw far beyond the usual. 

Pindar, therefore, is not saying that he wishes to avoid a mis- 
throw, as in the above three interpretations, but rather that he 
has no desire to make an excessively long throw. He merely 
wants to throw far enough to win the contest and beat his 
opponents (line 45). 

The correctness of this interpretation must rest on considera- 
tion of the function of the metaphor in the general context of 
the First Pythian. What is Pindar attempting to say about his 
own poetry through the metaphor? 

Lines 42-45 occur at the beginning of the section of the ode 
in which Hiero is praised as a warrior and city founder (46-80). 
Pindar is well aware that one of the problems in praising a 
victor is the tendency to go too far. Excessive praise of someone 
else causes surfeit to the people who hear it and hostility toward 


t This observation was made by J. T. Kakridis, “ Zu Pindars Pyth. 
I, 42 [83] u. £.," Phil. Woch. 46 (1926) 654-55. Since Kakridis did 
not understand the convention employed by Pindar here (see below), 
he proposed that 4% be changed to giv, thus making Pindar wish to 
throw far twice (here and line 45); he defined dydvos as “den Ort, 
wo der Wettkampf stattfand....” A. Turyn, “Abermals zu Pindar 
Pyth. I 42ff.," Phil, Woch. 47 (1927) 138, however, showed that this 
change must be rejected for metrical reasons. 
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the person praised.® Pindar expresses this idea in the present 
ode, after the section in which Hiero is praised (81-84) : 


Kaipoy et dbéyéato, woAAGY weipata ovvTayicats 
èy Bpaxet, pelwv rera popos avOpo— 
mwv’ ard yap Képos auBrAdve 
aiamys raxelas édzidas, 
darov 8° dxod Kptdiov Gypsy Bapt— 
ve. páMOT éodoiow èr’ &dAcrpiots. 


Line 44 anticipates this passage by the metaphor from 
javelin—throwing: by saying that he has no wish to make a 
super—throw, Pindar expresses the desire that he not praise Hiero 
excessively.° Apparently he feels that he is beginning to do so 
when he reaches line 81, and he checks himself there. 

To conclude, it only remains to be said that by joining line 
44 to the following line, paxpa 8 piwas ducdoao? dyriovs, Pindar 
is using another convention of epideictic style: praise must be 
neither excessive nor defective, but entirely appropriate to the 
occasion (cf. xatpdy, line 81).1° 


JAMES DENNIS ELLSWORTH. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 


8 This motif occurs at Ol. 2.95-96, Pyth. 8.29-32, Nem. 7.52-53, 10.19- 
20, Isth. 1.63 (as interpreted by E. L. Bundy, Studia Pindarica II: The 
First Isthmian Ode, University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, 18:2 [Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1962], pp. 72-76); see also 
Eur. Heracl. 202-204, Ov, 1161-62, ZA 979-80, Verg, Bel. 7.27. 

° Cf. Boeckh, loc. cit. (above, n. 2), who understood dydvos Badeiv tw 
as a throw which goes beyond the target (the first interpretation dis- 
cussed above): “.. . quod si a poeta fit, nimiae eius laudes et maiores 
quam pro veritate sunt: id vero in Hierone a se fieri negat.” 

10 Cf. the words of the chorus to Agamemnon on his victorious re- 
turn from Troy at Aesch. Ag. 785-87: 

rös ge ceBléw 

un? trepapas uh? ûrokáduyas 

Kaipoy xaperos ; 
Another instance of this convention appears at Eur. IA 977-78, when 
Clytemnestra addresses Achilles: mds dy e èrawésau ph Mav Adyors, / 
une evdens rovd drohécaye thy xdpiv; On the need for praise to he ap- 
propriate, see Bundy, op. cit. (above, n. 8), pp. 73-75; Burton, op. cit. 
(above, n. 4), pp. 2-4, 45-48, 101, 107, 180-81. 


REVIEWS. 


TRAUTE ADAM, Clementia Principis. Der Einfluss hellenistischer 
Fiirstenspiegel auf den Versuch einer rechtlichen Fundierung 
des Principats durch Seneca. Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag, 
1970. Pp. 148. (Kieler Historische Studien, Band 11). 


The principal focus of this study is Seneca’s de Clementia, The 
opening chapter outlines the Hellenistic and Senecan concepts of the 
“mirror of the prince” (speculum principis; “ Firstenspiegel’’), 
Chapters two through four analyze the thought of the de Clem., and 
chapter five places Seneca’s thought in the development of the con- 
cept of clemency in Rome. The sixth chapter more broadly con- 
siders Seneca’s view of monarchy in relation to Hellenistic an- 
tecedents and to the thought of Tacitus and Pliny the younger. The 
final chapter conveniently summarizes the main points made in the 
study. Since the preceding discussions are long, complicated, and 
expressed in a very Germanic style of abstract words and complex 
sentences, a reader would be well advised to begin with this summary 
(pp. 128-38). The book concludes with a full bibliography, a list 
of citations from ancient authors, and a general index. 

The author finds two principal theories of monarchy in the Hel- 
lenistic period. Early therein, the Stoics held that the monarch is 
human, not divine, and should rule within the limitations of law, 
custom, and wise advice. Antigonus Gonatas, the most Stoic of the 
Hellenistic sovereigns, is said to have called monarchy “a noble 
servitude,” éySofos ovela, a concept which reappears often in suc- 
ceeding thought about monarchy and which shifts in meaning from 
the obligation placed on a human ruler by law and society to the 
freely willed submission of a more than human monarch to such ob- 
ligations and restrictions. 

The second theory placed the monarch above laws and society, 
closely associated with the gods, if not himself divine; he is “ animate 
law,” yépos épvyos. This theory is expressed in extracts preserved 
by Stobaeus from three Neopythagorean writers named Diotogenes, 
Ekphantos, and Sthenidas. Goodenough regarded these as persons 
of the third century B.C. Although Delatte argued that they wrote 
during the second century A.D., he agreed that the theory which they 
express was in fact late Hellenistic. Dr, Adam (pp. 13-18) there- 
fore feels justified in using them as expressions of a view of mon- 
archy with which Seneca was familiar. 

In both the Stoic and the Neopythagorean views, the monarch 
should be concerned broadly with the well-being of the state, In 
the de Clem., Seneca narrowed the ruler’s function to that of judge, 
not because he thought that this was all that the ruler had to do 
but because, apparently, he felt that Nero needed special guidance 
in jurisdiction, In the first part of his treatise, Seneca adopted the 
Neopythagorean position that the ruler is above the laws and that, 
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therefore,. clemency is an expression of his greatness of soul, his 
magnanimitas., Of his own free will, he should temper absolutism 
with elemency, Like the Hellenistic theory, Seneca in this portion 
describes the ruler as father or protector of his subjects, concerned 
for the common well-being, the salus publica, 

In the second part of the de Clem., however, Seneca shifts his 
ground. The ruler, instead of looking to the salus publica, now 
heeds, and is indeed subject to, Justice, Justice is conceived of as 
an abstract universal, above and outside the state or its particular 
laws. Dr, Adam (p. 35) explains Seneca’s shift of emphasis by 
suggesting that in the first part, Seneca was holding up the mirror 
of the prince to Nero himself, to encourage him to moderate his 
absolutism with clemency. In the second part, the mirror reflects 
Seneca’s broader view of the ruler as such, as one whose function 
is to serve justice. 

The third chapter discusses more generally the Hellenistic and 
Senecan concepts of the relation of the ruler to the gods, of the 
norm of justice, of rule as “noble servitude,” of the function of the 
ruler to preserve or save the state (seruare; cf. the Hellenistic use 
of gorp as an epithet for kings), and of the harmonization of mon- 
archy (or the principate) with liberty. Dr, Adam thinks that Seneca 
on the whole accepted the earlier, Stoic, view of the ruler as human 
rather than the Neopythagorean one that he partakes of the divine. 
As already noted, Seneca’s ruler concerns himself especially with 
justice, rather than with the general well-being. He guarantees 
liberty, now conceived of as freedom of speech and thought under 
a just monarch (cf. Wirszubski’s study of libertas), by assuring the 
security of the state and its members, 

Chapter five treats Seneca’s Stoicism and the Stoic opposition 
under Nero. Dr. Adam agrees with the accepted view that the 
Stoics, and particularly Seneca, recognized monarchy so long as 
it was on their terms, and opposed only what they regarded as 
tyranny, Although in genera] Seneca agreed with the Stoic defini- 
tion of a good ruler as one supremely wise, in the de Clem. he seems 
to urge Nero as ruler to listen to the advice of himself as the 
sapiens. 

In Cicero, clemency is interpreted in Hellenistic fashion as an 
expression of the ruler’s magnanimitas, Caesar and Augustus applied 
clemency more specifically to a victor’s forgiveness of the conquered. 
Although on the shield which the Senate and People dedicated to 
Augustus clemency and justice are two of the four virtues which 
characterized him, they were not interdependent as Seneca made 
them to be. Dr. Adam regards Seneea’s identification of them as 
his theoretical justification for what he admitted to be a Roman 
monarchy under Nero, as against the principate (though he uses the 
terms principatus and princeps as well as rex) which Augustus had 
established on pragmatic bases, not on any theory, Although ele- 
ments of Seneca’s view of monarchy appear in Tacitus and par- 
ticularly in Pliny’s Panegyricus, these seek justification for a Roman 
monarchy not in the ruler’s subordination to abstract justice but 
in his selection by the agreement of men and of gods, i.e., by divine 
election, In particular, Pliny describes Trajan as the representative 
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of Jupiter on earth, whom the god elected through Nerva’s adoption. 
For Pliny, liberty is the willing acceptance by subjects of the 
divinely elected ruler. The ruler in turn treats all his subjects with 
equality. Though above the laws, he of his own volition submits 
himself to them. In short, while Pliny’s view of monarchy has 
many aspects similar to Seneca’s, it differs in being more ecumenical 
and in stressing the role of the gods. 

The author has drawn widely on both the ancient sources and 
modern literature, Her study will be interesting for any one con- 
cerned with Seneca’s thought, with classical political theory, or with 
such abstract concepts as clemency, justice, or divine election. To 
some extent, also, Dr. Adam relates the political thought of the Early 
Empire to its historical environment. For the non-specialist, how- 
ever, the presentation may well seem unduly long and involved, 
with an overrefinement of distinctions between concepts and a rather 
heavy style. Such readers, as already noted, should concentrate 
on the conclusion. 


Mason HAMMOND. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


JEAN-PauL Rey-Coquais. Inscriptions Greeques et Latines de la 
Syrie, Tome VII, Arados et Régions Voisines, Nos, 4001-4061. 
Paris, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1970. Pp. 117. 16 
plates and 2 maps. 50 fr. (Institut Français d- Archéologie de 
Beyrouth, Bibliothéque Archéologique et Historique, 89). 


This is the seventh volume of a series begun by the intrepid 
Jesuits of the Université Saint-Joseph in Beirut, fathers Louis 
Jalabert and René Mouterde, both now deceased; it is the second of 
the series undertaken by the current editor under the auspices of 
the Institut Fernand-—Courby at the Université de Lyon. The stan- 
dards of the work are a tribute to the founders of the series, and 
the frequent appearances of their names throughout the volume 
testify to the rea] contributions they have made to the epigraphy 
of Syria. 

The book contains sixty-four texts, ten of them previously un- 
published, from the ancient city of Arados and its vicinity, In con- 
junction with this epigraphical collection the editor has also pre- 
pared a historical study of the area which will appear separately; 
a condensation of this study serves as the geographic and historical 
introduction (pp. 15-18). A brief history of the exploration of the 
area in modern times (pp. 19-21) and an explanation of the clas- 
sification and dating of the texts (pp. 22-24) complete the intro- 
duetory portion of the book. At the back of the volume a prosopo- 
graphical list from outside sources and extensive indices are added. 

The problems of assembling such a corpus are considerable. The 
editor had access to slightly more than a third of the texts despite 
visits to the area in 1964, 1966, 1967, and 1968. Many of the texts 
could not be located, whether in the basement of the Louvre or in 
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the field. Thus more than half the texts of new documents are based 
on the readings or photographs of others. No. 4048 consists of two 
reports of inseriptions by an early traveler, but no texts (the mis- 
print “voir addenda” at its end raises false hopes). In some cases 
the weather or topographical factors prevented or hindered study. 
The effects are particularly noteworthy in the case of no. 4027, whose 
restoration would seem to have important religious implications. 
The only edition based on the actual stone is still that of Renan 
(1864-1874), done from a squeeze. The various difficulties are re- 
flected in the number of photographs. They are generally good, al- 
though those of the collection in the Louvre are from squeezes. 
Photographs of modern towns and of the remains of ancient sites 
provide a welcome addition often excluded for reasons of cost in 
other publications. 

Of interest to many readers will be the records of Hellenization, 
however slender, of this formerly Phoenician city. Greek names of 
citizens of Arados and Marathos appear in the documents of the 
prosopographical index a full three centuries before the date of the 
first Greek text from the sites (dated to 25/4 B.C.). This is a 
dedication by a gymnasiarch to Hermes and Herakles with a parallel 
text in Phoenician identifying Herakles with Melqart and giving 
the Phoenician name of the dedicator. How early the gymnasium 
was constructed is not clear, but the editor notes that the stadium of 
Marathos goes back to the third century B.C, Other indicators are 
the dedications at Delphi and Delos and the names listed in the 
prosopographical appendix of those who completed their ephebeia 
at Delos and Athens. The Hellenization of the god Baitokaike can 
be seen in the architectural forms of his sanctuary, in the Greek 
dedications found there (nos, 4029-4041), and in the evidence of 
preservation of Greek documents in the archives (no. 4028). 

Several new or obscure uses of words oceur, and the editor pro- 
vides full discussions for such varied items as dudodoy used of a 
quarter of a city (no. 4002), magistrates entitled dyopyrat ris móňews 
and ért yópas (no. 4028), or mpwroyéynpe in an early Christian text, 
although varying interpretations of the latter are cited. The sig- 
nificance of the word xdéroyo. (no. 4028) might have been illumined 
by references to Egyptian papyri. Despite the barbarity of the 
Greek, an epigraphical commentary or a sketch of the initial letters 
of no. 4047 bis might have been helpful, In two instances the ex- 
cellent commentary could profit from additional notes, both to no. 
4012. For the enlt of Augustus reference to the testimonia collected 
by L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, pp. 270-83, 
and by A. Benjamin and A. E. Raubitschek, “Arae Augusti,” Hes- 
peria 28, 1959, 65-85, would be helpful. Then the use of Lucius as 
a Greek name is not unprecedented; Roman praenomina are used as 
Greek names at Athens, as in IG II?, 3238, 3391. 

Despite the difficulties of access to the material, the editor has put 
together an extremely useful collection of texts. He includes with 
each an extensive critical apparatus, His commentaries are thorough, 
and they are an important addition to the book, 


DANIEL J. GRAGAN. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
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P. H. Somrwvers. Horror ac Divina Voluptas: Études sur la 
poésie de Lucrèce. Amsterdam, Adolf M. Hakkert, 1970. pp. 
367. 604. 


P. H. Schrijvers, using the term “ poétique ” in the largest sense, 
both as theory and as practice, divides his study into two parts, the 
first part on “ poétique explicite ” in Lucretius, and the second on 
his “ poétique implicite.” Within his diseussion of explicit poetics 
he includes Lucretius’ statements on poetry, and then the Epicurean 
theory of the senses as they have to do with language, and poetic 
language in particular. Under implicit poetics he diseusses the poetic 
techniques of Lueretius as exemplars of Lucretian theory. 

Schrijvers begins with Lucretius’ Apology at 1.921-950 which must 
be the foundation for any study of Lucretius’ poetic aims. He sub- 
jects the passage to a comprehensive analysis, including textual 
criticism and a survey of previous interpretations, but it is hard to 
glean from his disquisition any new insights into Lucretius’ polar 
structure, which has already received so much attention, between 
Epicurean doctrine as res obscura and his poetry as carmina lucida, 
Lucretius’ poetry as honey for Epicurus’ absinthe. Schrijvers de- 
duces from other passages in which Lucretius talks of his poetry that 
Lucretius conceives of poetry as the ideal vehicle for persuading 
others of the true way. Here Schrijvers enters into a long discus- 
sion of the relationship between poetry and Epicurean epistemology. 
What is not accessible to the senses can be adumbrated only by 
analogy to sensible data. Lucretius sees poetry, according to 
Schrijvers’ interpretation, as mediating between the world of the 
senses and the invisible atomic structure behind that world. Poetry 
by its sensual appeal and symbolic language can thus be the vehicle 
both for persuasion and for illumination. 

One of Schrijvers’ major theses is that Lucretius uses poetry as 
a means to channel the veneration of men away from religion to 
the true Epicurean doctrine, Epicurean theory certainly possesses 
for Lueretius a majesty far outshining the lesser, or spurious, 
attractions of religion. Schrijvers has done well to emphasize the 
variety of ways by which Lucretius invests Epicureanism with honor, 
and even sublimity; with, as Schrijvers writes, “le fascinans et le 
tremendum ” which religion attempts to inspire in its believers. It 
will surprise some, however, to find Schrijvers using Lwueretius’ 
digression on the cult of Magna Mater at 2.600-660 as a cardinal 
statement of Lucretian poetics. Schrijvers interprets the passage as 
Lueretius’ declaration of the primacy of myth in poetry and religion, 
and his apology for incorporating myth in his own poetry. The 
digression on the eult of Magna Mater seems an attack on mytholog- 
ical thinking rather than notes towards an alliance between myth, cult, 
and atomic materialism. Schrijvers adduces little else besides the 
digression itself and Lucretius? use of the traditional names for 
deities, to show that Lucretius made myth as central to his poetry 
as Schrijvers claims. 

The second half of Schrijvers’ study is an analysis of the stylistic 
techniques by whicb Lucretius attempts to make the invisible both 
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visible and attractive. Schrijvers concentrates on the traditional 
tropes, such as analogy, contrast, amplification, by which Lueretius 
seeks to convince that Epicureanism is a summum bonum. His 
discussion is instructive, but from it we are led to posit an all too 
traditional Lucretius. The traditional methods are all present in 
Lucretius, but he prides himself on treading hitherto untrodden 
paths, and his claim is certainly true. Quite apart from versifying 
a, philosophical system, Lucretius was writing in a genre which, 
though of distinguished precedent in Greece, had found but few 
practitioners in Rome. We should expect the vocabulary of De 
Rerum Natura to reflect both the novelty and the difficulty of such 
an enterprise. 

Epicurean tradition followed Epicurus example in maintaining 
his bias against poetry. How Lucretius as a poet resolved this 
problem is a question of some importance for a study of Lucretian 
poetics, but Schrijvers postpones the question to an appendix. 
Schrijvers concludes that the opposition between the two has been 
exaggerated, since Epicurus was attacking the false poetry of his day, 
not absolutely prohibiting a distinctively Epicurean kind of poetry. 
Epicurus and Lucretius are united, Schrijvers asserts, in aiming 
first at a lucid presentation and then in endowing Epicurean physics 
and ethies with a sacral aura. Lucretius could thus justify his 
poetry as being consistent with Epicurean ideas since, through its 
sensual appeal, it could be the means for the conversion of many. 

This book is somewhat overburdened with diseussion of textual 
readings. Schrijvers’ remarks on the relation between Epicurean 
epistemology and Lucretian poetry are important, but could be 
expressed more succinctly. He argues well that Lucretius attempts 
to re-create for others that moment when the poet in Lucretius, 
seeing the secrets of nature unveiled for him by Epicurus, was 
seized with quaedam divina voluptas .. . atque horror. Schrijvers 
has, with good effect, concentrated on the ecstasy in Lucretius’ vision, 
for ecstasy, surely, is Lucretius’ contribution to Epicureanism. 


Norman AUSTIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 


The Making of Homeric Verse: The Collected Papers of Milman 
Parry. Edited by Apam Parry. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1971. 
Pp, 483, $19.25. 


The collected papers of Milman Parry, edited and introduced by 
his son Adam Parry, are a welcome addition to contemporary 
Homeric bibliography. There is, of course, no longer need to stress 
the significance of Milman Parry’s work for the students of Greek 
literature. His contribution can be safely said to be the greatest 
made by any American scholar to the field of classical studies; it 
proved, what others had only suggested, that the Homeric epics 
were the products of a long oral tradition—giving Homer a new 
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image and relegating to the history of scholarship the vexed Homerie 
Question. 

This handsomely produced book includes all that Milman Parry 
published in his lifetime, together with his unpublished Berkeley 
M.A. Thesis, “A Comparative Study of Dietion as one of the 
Elements of Style in Early Greek Epic Poetry,” and extracts from 
an unpublished essay “ Cor Huso, A Study of Southslavie Song.” 
The volume concludes with a chapter written by Parry’s pupil and 
collaborator A. B. Lord on “Homer, Parry and Huso,” reprinted 
from The American Journal of Archaeology 52 (1948) 34-44. 

The most important of Milman Parry’s works is unquestionably 
his Paris thesis: L/Epithéte traditionnelle dans Homère, Essai sur 
un problème de style homérique, published in Paris in 1928, and 
now out of print. This is included in the present volume in a fine 
English translation by the editor—a welcome acquisition—together 
with his supplementary French thesis Les Formules et la métrique 
d Homère (Paris, 1928), also translated into English. 

Together with these basic works, we find the two long articles 
from which most scholars became acquainted with Parry’s views, 
“ Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making ” (I. ‘ Homer 
and Homerie Style’ and II. ‘The Homerie Language as the Lan- 
guage of an Oral Poetry ’), published originally in Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, vols. 41 (1980), 73ff., and 43 (1932), ff. 
These are followed by Parry’s lesser Homeric articles—‘ The 
Homerie Gloss” ; “ The Distinctive Character of Enjambment in 
Homeric Verse”; “The Traditional Metaphor in Homer”; 
“ Whole Formulaic Verses in Greek and Southslavie Heroic Song” ; 
“The Traces of the Digamma in Ionie and Lesbian Greek ” (Parry’s 
most purely linguistic work); “ The Historical Method in Literary 
Criticism ” ; “About Winged Words ”—all of which treat various 
old Homeric problems examined in the light of the author’s views 
on the traditional character of Homeric diction. 

What strikes the reader of this book is how early in his life 
Parry conceived an ‘oral Homer’ and realized the power of the 
epic tradition; both ideas already appear in his M.A. thesis. More- 
over, it emerges that Parry’s suggestions that patterns of grammar, 
word-length, and pure sound are themselves formulaic belong to 
a later phase, They go far beyond his discussion of analogy in 
the French thesis L’Epithéte tradionnelle dans Homère. 

As Adam Parry points out in his long and balanced introduction 
to his father’s works, all the ideas Milman Parry developed had 
already been expressed independently by other earlier scholars—H. 
Diintzer, A. Meillet, A. van Gennep, and M. Murko. But it was 
Milman Parry who came to combine them, and who verified them on 
the basis of statistics. And there can be no doubt that it was he 
who thus first gave decisive proof that both the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were oral compositions, subjected to the peculiar rules of that kind 
of poetry; for the technique of the Homeric epics with their re- 
current formulaic phrases and descriptions of scenes and situations 
could only have been devised to protect the singer from a break- 
down in improvisation, At the same time Parry provided a nega- 
tive check to his theory by showing that no such system of metrically 
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controlled epithets is to be found in pen—poets like Apollonius 
Rhodius or Virgil; and important confirmation was also provided 
by his study of the surviving oral tradition of other countries, most 
particularly of Yugoslavia. This not only threw a completely new 
complexion on Homerie studies, but also had some effect on our own 
literary appreciation of the Homeric epics—the latter being a field 
in which Milman Parry himself never expanded. 

If Parry’s unpublished M.A. Thesis has little new to tell us about 
his views on the Greek epie, his other unpublished essay, “ Gor 
Huso, A Study of Southslavie Song” has much that is fascinating 
and illuminating on his field-work in Yugoslavia, which he visited 
twice, in 1933 and 1934. What is given in this book are only excerpts 
from an unfinished work, but they are of direct interest to the 
Homerie scholar and dó not require a knowledge of Serbo-Croatian 
to be understood. Of special interest in this essay is that Parry 
begins to emphasize the theme in oral poetry at the expense of 
the formula. 

Much has, of course, still to be done in following up the lead 
Milman Parry gave. His son Adam in his introduction gives a good 
account of the work of those who continued his father’s research, 
scholars like Lord or Notopoulos, and puts his finger on some of 
their limitations. 

What seems of paramount significance at this stage of Homeric 
scholarship is not to allow Parry’s ‘ historical method’ to force us to 
abandon our own natural judgement of the Homeric epics and adopt 
standards of a culture—the ‘ oral culture ’—essentially different from 
ours. It is important to remember that it is not tradition alone 
that makes the oral poem, but that it is essentially the poet work- 
ing within the epic tradition; that even if metrical convenience 
determined to a large extent the choice of a formula, the formula 
was also chosen because it was poetically effective; and that even 
if the use of the set epithet weakens its ‘decorative’ quality, it 
never fully destroys it. Kopvfatoros “Exrwp in the Iliad is not 
equivalent to the simple “Exrwp, as the Hector-Andromache scene 
of book 6 shows; nor is fodSeddxrvAcs “Has equivalent to the simple 
"Has for the ancient audiences of Homer, as Sappho’s BeodsoddxrvAos 
t umýva + (ceAdvva coni. Schubart) indicates, 

There is no doubt that it is a different technique, if a poet works 
with the formula instead of the simple word as his basic linguistic 
unit; but it should be remembered that formulae are not dead bits 
of verse, but living entities, and as such they were used not only 
by the genuine oral poets, but also later by those other early epic 
poets, like Hesiod, who committed their verses to writing, to say 
nothing of pen—poets like the early elegists, The Homeric epics 
may belong to an oral and not to a literate culture; but they have 
also been admired as masterpieces of the human spirit for thousands 
of years by the literary culture of the Western world according to 
its own standards. 

C. A, TRYPANIS. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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C. J. Herinerow, The Author of the ‘Prometheus Bound.’ Austin 
and London, University of Texas Press, 1970. 135 pp. $5.50. 


The author’s studies of various aspects of Aeschylus’ dramatic 
development, with particular reference to PV, have now culminated 
in a monograph which constitutes, in effect, a rejoinder to Wilhelm 
Schmid’s negative verdict (Untersuchungen zum Gefesselten Pro- 
metheus, Tübinger Beiträge 9; Stuttgart, 1929). “The Prometheus 
[Herington writes] is not radically different from the other extant 
Aeschylean plays; it simply develops tendencies, at all stylistic levels, 
that can already be traced in the ‘late group’ of those plays. I 
infer that it can only have been composed by Aeschylus, and that 
it must be among the very latest of his works ” (p. 119). 

Herington’s method is to proceed through a series of analyses of 
various alleged peculiarities of style or content which have been 
ealled to testify against the play’s authenticity; each item is given 
a scrupulously fair hearing, but its probative value is then weighed 
and the question asked, What exactly does it prove? Can another 
explanation be found than la non eschileità? (the phrase is del 
Grande’s in Hybris [Naples, 1947] p. 439). More often than not 
Herington’s answer is that it can; he argues staunchly and on the 
whole convincingly that many of the play’s eccentricities can be 
explained by its unexampled dramatic situation and the unique but 
powerful working out of the poet’s intentions. Thus, the fact that 
the participle zapéy with article in attributive position occurs ten 
times in PV but only once elsewhere in Aeschylus is explained as “a 
subliminal reassurance to the spectator of the trilogy that Pro- 
metheus’ agony will not endure forever” (p. 34). Prometheus is 
addressed by name thirteen times, although “Aeschylus is [else- 
where] very restrained in his use of address expressions” (p. 56); 
but “ the significance of the Titan’s mere name to the theme of this 
particular play should not be overlooked, ... Nor should we forget 
the complex emotional uses to which the vocative of it is applied... .” 
(p. 58). The six occurrences of zply dy (elsewhere only in a frag- 
ment) “may be explained simply as proceeding from the unique 
forward-looking, prophetic atmosphere of this play” (p. 73). 
(Herington’s discussion of the particles at pp. 63ff. is now supple- 
mented by H. Musurillo, “ Particles in the Prometheus Bound,’ CP 
65 [1970] 175-77.) All this needed to be said, and shows moreover 
how statistics can become sound literary criticism, 

Some confusion arises from the order in which the stylistic features 
are analyzed and classified according to whether they are completely 
unique, shared with the other dramatists, or found only in “late” 
Aeschylus, but a thread through the maze is partially provided by 
the Résumé in chapter 5. A warning flag should also go up at 
chapter 3, in which Herington cuts through the statistical tables 
to the living flesh of Aeschylus’ world-view, With a total corpus 
of only seven extant plays, of which one (Su) is admittedly peculiar 
in many respects and three others interlocked in the only example of 
trilogie composition that survives from the Attic stage, while PY 
itself is sub iudice, it seems to me dificult, even impossible, to prove 
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that there exists a “fundamental difference in cosmic background 
between the two groups, Pe-Se and Su-Oresteia-PV” (p. 76). The 
evidence is simply not sufficient to justify the statement that “the 
Su trilogy, the Oresteia, and the Prometheus shared the same un- 
paralleled manner of trilogie composition ” (p. 81). The statement 
that “whoever wrote the Prometheia insisted on symmetry, re- 
sponsion and repetition at all levels of the design” (p. 118) seems 
to me mere guesswork in view of how little we know about the Un- 
bound and whatever the third play was (if there was a third play). 
We must accept Herington’s word when he says that he senses “a 
sharp break in development between the two oldest works, the 
Persae and the Theban trilogy, and the three later... .” (p. 76), 
but some would disagree that “there is a malaise in those last 
trilogies, more terrifying in its social and religious implications than 
the worst that Aeschylus can do to us through the medium of the 
conventional early tragic cosmos in the Septem” (p. 77). Hering- 
ton’s discussion of Aeschylus’ treatment of Zeus (pp. 83-85) dis- 
misses the play’s totally unparalleled portrayal of Zeus with the 
question, “ Suppose that only lines 1 through 396 of the Humenides 
had been preserved, what scholar in his senses could or would be- 
lieve that in the last third of the same play the ‘ Furies’ would 
have become the ‘ Kindlies’ ?” ; but nothing im the rest of Aeschylus 
would lead any scholar, in his senses or not, to expect the kind of Zeus 
he gets in PV. (I do not see the relevance of the observation which 
Herington makes twice, that Zeus “is named five times by the all- 
Oriental cast” of Pers. [pp. 82 and 101 n.1]; a special relationship 
after all, exists between Homer’s Zeus and non—Greek lium [IL 4. 
44ff.].) 

One might consider the rather surprisingly large number of 
stylistic mannerisms which PV shares with Sophoclean dramatic 
technique, I give, with page references to Herington’s discussions, 
the following list, which is slightly longer than his own at the top 
of p, 99: resultative perfects (44), first-foot anapaests (45), en- 
jambement (46), gnémai (esp. in Antigone, 48 n.17), 1:2 sticho- 
mythia (Ajax vv. 79Lff., 49), dactylo-epitrite metre (Ajax 172ff., 
51), address formulae (esp. in Ajax again, according to the table 
on p. 57), “dramatic” prologue (90-91), Sophoclean hero and 
Mitleid (91-92, with the pertinent ref. to Knox’s Heroic Temper, 
45-50), and actor-monodies (Ajax 394-427, 92). What if PV had 
been composed in the wake of Aeschylus’ defeat at the hands of 
the neophyte Sophocles in 468 (Plutarch, Cim. 8.8), as a tour de 
force of stylistic mimicry on the part of the older poet? Indeed, 
Herington might have allotted more space to the external evidence 
for dating the play e. 470 than his three-page discussion in Ap- 
pendix B. Focke’s arguments (Hermes 65 [1930] 287-94) from the 
similarities between PV 351-72 and Pindar’s Pythian 1,15ff. still 
seem to me compelling, and I would like to have evidence beyond 
Zuntz’s intuition that Aeschylus and Pindar were both drawing on 
an epic description of the eruption of Etna (Political Plays of 
Euripides p. 59 n.2). For an interesting suggestion that the Aitnaiai 
may have been the third play in the Prometheus trilogy produced 
in Sicily in 470, see now H. Lloyd-Jones, Dioniso 43 (1969) 211-18. 
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Herington insists on drawing from his statisties a lineal develop- 
ment from early to late Aeschylus, through PV as a kind of bridge, 
to Sophocles; but this approach has its dangers, for the picture of 
smooth and even stylistic evolution is marred by the findings which 
seem to push PV out of Aeschylus’ orbit entirely (see, for example, 
Yorke on first-foot anapaests and enjambement, CQ 30 [1936] 
116ff,, 153f.). These two statements by Herington seem to me 
incompatible: “in almost all respects, from its theology through 
its general design down to the humblest details of language and 
metries, the Prometheia takes a long stride beyond the Oresteia” 
(p. 104; my emphasis on ‘long’); “... the PV is to be dated (as 
the evidence strongly suggests) within the short space of two years 
between the Oresteia and the poet’s death” (p. 111). 

The stylistic approach has its limitations, Herington’s own com- 
mon-sense considerations may be in the end more compelling. No 
suspicions whatever were voiced by ancient critics that the play 
might not have been written by Aeschylus (pp. 17-20, 106ff.). We 
ourselves feel that for all its uniqueness the PV possesess “ the same 
distinct and majestic articulation that is characteristic of the other 
six plays of Aeschylus” (p. 49; Herington’s phrase, in a slightly 
different context). Perhaps we cannot go beyond that. 


ANTHONY J. PODLECKI. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Kraus THRAEDE. Grundziige griechisch-rémischer Brieftopik, Mün- 
chen, ©. H. Beck, 1970. Pp. 245. (Zetemata; monographien 
zur klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, heft 48.) 


How should one define the epistle as a literary genus? Many 
letters do not readily lend themselves to purely formal criteria (e.g., 
length, vocabulary, style) or to such considerations as the author’s 
intention to publish. In fact, those letters which are regarded as 
least amenable to formal definition constitute the mainstream of 
ancient epistolography as practiced by the educated. The author of 
this monograph, therefore, has turned from matters of form to 
matters of content and has isolated a group of recurring topoi 
(motifs, clichés), centering on the theme of friendship, that reveal 
the so-called “ philophronetic ” letter as a social convention taught 
in the schools at least since the first century before Christ. His 
purpose in isolating these motifs is to demonstrate the continuity 
of convenional letter writing from pre-Christian origins through 
the great period of patristic epistolography at the end of the fourth 
and the beginning of the fifth centuries A.D. 

The monograph has three parts. In the first part Thraede ex- 
amines the earliest evidence in theory and practice of an epistologra- 
phieal convention. For theory the evidence is admittedly sparse; 
however, enough information can be gleaned from Demetrius Peri 
Hermeneias and a fragment entitled typoi epistolikot, also attributed 
to Demetrius, to suggest that the theme of friendship, with its stan- 
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dard cluster of clichés, had become recognized as the substance of 
the conventional letter at least as early as the first century B.C. 
Cicero, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny, and an anonymous writer to Iamblichus 
show that the convention was widely respected. 

In part two, three instances of one philophronetic topos are 
identified in the New Testament (1 Thess. 2.17, 1 Cor. 5.3, and 
Col. 2.5). If, as seems plausible, the Apostle Paul has employed 
the topos in the conventional manner, then it would be unlikely that 
any theological significance is attached to vzapwv 8 76 aveduart in 
1 Cor. 5.3.; Col. 2.6 provides another example of how problems of 
interpretation can be settled, once the presence of the philophronetic 
convention is acknowledged, 

Part three documents the thesis that the patristic letters of the 
late fourth and early fifth centuries do not represent an entirely 
new trend in epistolography but, at least in the case of the philo- 
phronetic letter, elaborated the pre-Christian convention, To be 
sure, the conventional motifs are at this stage accompanied by allu- 
sions to and quotations from scripture, and thus assume a distinctly 
Christian color; however, it is not a question of a new, Christian 
content in the old epistolary form but of a merging of both elements. 

Thraede goes, perhaps, too far in suggesting that the philo- 
phronetic letter was the essence of conventional epistolography. But, 
on the whole, this is an impressive piece of work, a model of form 
criticism, 

Garen O, Rows. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO. 


Cusester G. Srarr. Athenian Coinage, 480-449 B.C. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1971. xiii + 97 pp. 26 Plates. $10.00. 


Professor Starr’s purpose is to discover the chronological order in 
which the various types of Athenian silver coins were struck, to assign 
more exact dates than the vague “480-407 B.C.” which, with some 
exaggeration, he claims numismatists have been content to give them, 
and from this new arrangement to draw whatever historical con- 
clusions seem warranted. 

He has worked persistently to gather data from the entire known 
corpus of coinage which he thinks was struck between 480 and 449. 
His earliest coins are those which seem developed from the specimens 
in the Acropolis hoard, which was probably buried shortly before 
the Persians captured Athens, He has carefully compared their style 
of lettering with that of vases and inscriptions of about 480, and 
with this good evidence he establishes a terminus post quem. 

Starr assigns the later coinage to five main groups, which he 
distinguishes by stylistic criteria. The obverses of Group I show, 
for example, Athena’s helmet crowned with four olive leaves and the 
reverses the owl and, for the first time, the famous crescent moon. 
These coins used to be attributed to the years right after Marathon, 
but the fact that no such coin was in the Acropolis hoard demolishes 
that theory. 
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Group II differs from Group I, partly, in that the olive leaves 
on the helmet are reduced to three and the goddess’ hair is waved 
instead of combed straight. The owl is depicted, as a rule, not in 
profile but frontally, with wings vietoriously spread. 

To Group ITI Starr assigns those coins whose blanks are larger 
and flatter than those of I or II, and whose design expands to 
fill the whole surface. The owl reverts to profile. Most of these traits 
continue into Group IV, but with a noticeable decline in artistic 
skill and workmanship. Finally, Group V has a few variants, espe- 
cially in the design of the owl. The terminus ad quem in e. 449 is 
established from the Jordan hoard, which was buried, to Judge from 
the non—Athenian coins in it, about 445 B. C. 

So far so good. Starr has introduced good evidence into the 
dimly lit study of Athenian numismatics. But when he attributes 
dates to the issues and raises certain genera] points his arguments 
are less successful. The minting of Group I, he believes, did not 
begin until 478 or even 477, many months after the withdrawal of 
the Persians, The Athenians, he says, could scarcely have reopened 
their mines and produced the necessary metal when their manpower, 
depleted by war, was needed to rebuild the city’s walls, This is hard 
to believe, because in the autumn of 480 the Athenians had to take 
steps to provide pay for their sailors in 479 and means for them- 
selves to purchase food in case next year’s harvest was lost. Many 
scholars, like Beloch (Griechische Geschichte, 2nd ed., II. 2. 325-26) 
and Meritt / Wade-Gery / McGregor (The Athenian Tribute Lists, 
III, 337 and n. 50) have thought that in 480 the Athenians expended 
whatever treasure they had accumulated. The payment of eight 
drachms per citizen at the time of the evacuation (Ath. Pol. 33.1) 
would alone have used up forty talents. We might assume loans 
from Delphi or Olympia or from a pool contributed by the 
Peloponnesians, but we hear nothing of such things. If men could 
risk their lives at sea, they could risk capture at the Laurium work- 
ings, and it seems better to place the beginning of Group I in winter, 
480-79. 

Group TI Starr puts between ¢, 473 and c, 464, during the offensive 
which culminated in the Battle of the Eurymedon, The well-known 
deecadrachms belong in it, and he suggests that they commemorated 
the triumph. He gives brief consideration to the idea that the issue 
may have continued until after the victory over Thasos c. 462. In 
either case, he believes that its greater volume over Group I is the 
result of the booty taken. (But the spectrographic analysis of a 
single specimen from the group reveals impurities associated with 
neither Persian nor Thasian silver, but with Athenian [ef. C. M. 
Kraay, The Composition of Greek Silver Coins, pp. 16, 23]). 

Production of Group ITI began c. 464, of Group IV c€. 460, both 
on a much larger seale than the earlier. Group V is dated between 
454 and 449, and its yet larger volume is the result of Athens’ com- 
mandeering the Delian Treasure, This is quite likely, After 449 the 
volume of Athenian mintage kept on rising, as Clearchus’ Decree 
prohibited the allies from coining silver, Starr estimates that 90 
percent of the standardized archaic Athens were made between 
e, 449 and c, 407, 
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The final chapters on Athenian currency after 449 and on certain 
general aspects of Athenian finance do not live up to the standard 
of the first. They are little more than prolix summaries of views 
established by Meritt, Gomme, Kraay, and other scholars. 


SAMUEL K. Eppy. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


WERNER Josst: Die Höhle im griechischen Theater des 5. und 4. 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Eine Untersuchung zur Inszenierung 
klassischer Dramen. Wien, Köln, Graz, Böhlau in Komm., 1970. 
(= Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
Historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, Bd. 268, Abhandlung 2.) 


This book is a modest and amiable addition to the large existing 
body of work on Greek theater production. The author’s problem 
is to find out whether, and how, caves were represented in theater 
scenery of the fifth and fourth centuries, He is thinking mainly of 
the theater of Dionysus at Athens, His method is to collect and 
examine, first, the evidence from the play texts themselves, and 
then the evidence from surviving works of art, which in this case 
means principally vase paintings, The two sets of conclusions are 
then collated. 

There are about fifteen plays which definitely presuppose a moun- 
tain-side or eliff face as background, and the majority of these also 
imply a eave. Various other plays carry the same implication but 
with less certainty. Jobst believes that the essential link between 
theater scenery and vase painting has been established by H. Kenner, 
whose research has indicated that the development of landscape 
background in a number of vase pictures from the second quarter 
of the fifth century onward was stimulated by the recent introduction 
or development of landscape scenery in the theater, In particular, 
the typical representation of a cave on vases, though always stylized 
and somewhat diagrammatic, changed from a sectional side view to 
a direct frontal view of the cave entrance such as a theater audience 
would see if the central doorway in the stage-building were adapted 
for the purpose. (The term “ stage-building ” is convenient although 
Jobst believes that use of a raised stage was ad hoc and exceptional, 
most action taking place at the leyel of the orchestra.) The earliest 
known example of such a painting is on an Attic red-figure krater in 
Dresden (Beazley, ARV 1056, 95), dated between 460 and 450. 
Subsequent vases using the same motif seem to allow inferences back 
to theater practice, especially as the painting in some cases repre- 
sents known dramatic themes (occasionally identifiable tragedies) 
and in some cases includes satyrs, which may indicate indebtedness 
to satyr plays. This view as a whole is to some extent underpinned 
if Agatharchos may be regarded as having introduced or developed 
skenographia in the 460’s. Jobst assumes that he may, and rejects 
or overlooks the case made out by Rumpf (ef. OCD? sv. 
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Agatharchus) for dating this event nearer to 430; though it is likely 
enough that, whatever the date of its introducion, scene painting 
reached its first climax in the last thirty years of the fifth century, 
in some of the premiéres of Euripides and in.contemporary plays 
by Sophoeles and Aristophanes. 

What the author envisages, then, is that the actors were on the 
level of the orchestra and the “stage” was simply the overlapping 
strip (at that level) closed off by the paraskenia and stage-building. 
The front wall of the latter could be adapted by some kind of 
canvas or wooden sets to represent a mountain-side or cliff face, 
whether rocky or dotted with scrub. When a-cave was required the 
central doorway in the stage-building was more or less realistically 
adapted to serve as its entrance, Jobst believes that a low platform 
was put in front of this when desirable, but lays much less stress than 
Professor Webster on possible use of the ekkyklema to show a cave 
interior. The scenery thus devised could be in a manner extended 
upwards, with the action sometimes taking place on the roof of the 
stage-building. Jobst believes that the action of the PV took place 
there—his thesis fits with a late dating of this play—Prometheus 
being a puppet figure fastened to the rock face till at the end he 
and it were precipitated backwards out of sight, In this case, of 
course, the scenery does not involve a cave, and the phrase “in 
dieser Höhle” on p. 144, describing it, looks like a misprint for 
“in dieser Hohe.” Aeschylus probably did use caves in his Phorkides 
and Sisyphos, their entrance being represented by the central door. 
Of his Philoktetes too little is known to justify speculation. 

In Sophocles’ Andromeda the heroine was shackled either to a 
rock or, as one or two vase paintings prior to Euripides’ Andromeda 
suggest, a pair of wooden stakes. Caves in rock terrain are, however, 
certain for the Philoktetes and Ichneutai. The cave in the former 
of these had two entrances, i.e., it was like a tunnel with one end 
facing the audience and the other invisible, some distance behind, 
Jobst credits recognition of this “bereits” to W. J. Woodhouse 
and “unabhinging ” to A. M. Dale, but English-speaking scholars 
have been familiar with it since 1890 (Jebb) if not earlier, and 
it is borne out, as Jobst is aware, by the Suda. This cave is con- 
stantly emphasized in the play as being high up: have we here 
the arrangement of the PV carried to its logical conclusion—a cave 
actually built on the roof of the stage-building? Jobst is inclined 
to think so, though we are left with the question, how then does 
Herakles make his entry—on the crane, or as a deus ex antro? Jobst 
feels the difficulty here, and will not commit himself. In the 
Ichneutat the nymph Kyllene has to come up from underground 
through a cave which is above, but only slightly above, the level 
of the orchestra. Jobst believes that to achieve this in the Periclean 
theater it was not necessary to have excavated the living rock on 
the side of the Acropolis but only to have dug into the fill or 
banking beneath what had been the southern part of the old orchestra 
but was now the site of the stage-building, the new orchestra being 
a little further north. 

Familiarity with this kind of emergence from the ground is 
suggested by various anodos scenes on vases. Something of the 
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sort must have been devised for drawing up the goddess Peace in 
Aristophanes’ play, either to or above orchestra level immediately 
in front of the central door of the stage-building, from the roof 
of which (the palace of Zeus) Hermes and Trygaios look down, 
This at least is how -Jobst seems to envisage that notoriously diff- 
cult setting. Vases do not help directly with the Birds or Lysistrata, 
but in the former the central doorway itself, decked round with 
rocks and bushes, would serve as the cave, and in the latter either 
a side door or a paraskenion would meet the purpose, 

Euripides’ Philoktetes, like that of Sophocles, had a raised cave, 
but when Jobst assumes a red-figured bell krater at Syracuse (fig. 
18 = Trendall, Red-figured Vases 204, no. 32) to be directly based 
on this, both in its personages and in its scenery, and draws in- 
ferences accordingly, it is well to remember Professor Webster’s 
assurance in 1967 that it probably has no valid connection with 
Euripides’ play. With the Andromeda the case is different. Here 
there is more general agreement that the vase paintings we have 
were influenced by the production, Andromeda was fastened to a 
rock, standing somewhat above orchestra level, and nearby is the 
cave of Echo, The central door will have been used for the cave, 
and Andromeda will have stood on a low platform outside it (Jobst) 
or else on the ekkyklema (Séchan and Webster). Vase paintings 
also give good hints on cave scenery for the Antiope, but for the 
Cyclops we have to rely almost entirely on the words of the text. 

Caves continued to be required occasionally in Middle and New 
Comedy, and there would be no diffculty about having the central 
doorway fairly realistically adapted to form the grotto of the 
nymphs in the Dyskolos, for the setting of which Jobst accepts one 
of Kenner’s pictorial illustrations. 

As the foregoing remarks will have suggested, the author’s suc- 
cinctness of treatment, though welcome, leads him at some points to 
oversimplify or be too categorical, He leaves aside the question of 
possible scene changing in comedy and how rapidly this would have 
to be done. And he does not follow the story down to such distant 
congeners of caves as the shrine in the Phasma or the tomb in the 
Greek original of the Thesaurus by Luscius Lanuvinus. His Greek 
quotations are sometimes crudely docked (one on p. 16 begins in 
the middle of a proper name) and in the important phrase aùòrórrer 
dyrpa (PV 301) he twice corrupts the epithet to adrérxr’, There 
are also about twenty-four misprints, mainly in his Greek. But 
aside from these limitations his book is neat, fairly well-informed, 
ene and valuable in its bringing together of literature and 
art. 

CHARLES GARTON. 

Stats University or New York av BUFFALO. 
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Guy L. Coopzr, III. Zur syntaktischen Theorie und Textkritik der 
attischen Autoren, Zürich, Juris Druck & Verlag, 1971. Pp. 
vi + 240. (Abhandlung zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der 
Philosophischen Fakultät I der Universitat Zürich.) 


This dissertation, written under the direction of Professor Ernst 
Risch, is the finished part of a critical syntax of classical Greek 
planned on a much larger scale. A remark in the preface contains 

a list of the topics destined for treatment in the contemplated larger 
work, and also the titles of the two which make up the subject 
matter of the present dissertation: Oratio Obliqua and Oratio Recta, 
and the Consecutio Temporum et Modorum, Among nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century grammars Cooper has a strong predilection for 
that of Kriiger, a comparison of whose views with those of other 
representative scholars forms one of the working principles in the 
book. As the title suggests, the interrelation between sound textual 
readings and syntactical rules is constantly in view, and in an ex- 
tremely high proportion of instances the reading of the majority 
of manuscripts is defended against emendation based on rules of 
syntax which were supposed to render the reading unacceptable, 

Pages 10-31 contain a detailed treatment of hypophora, the anti- 
cipation of arguments which the orator’s opponent is expected to 
employ and which the orator refutes in advance. The opponent’s 
argument may be expressed with verbs in the third person, or in 
the second person when he is imagined as directly charging the 
orator, but Personenverschiebung is also possible, Of this last type, 
in which the speaker expresses in the first person the offense or 
fault with which he anticipates being charged, Antiphon, 5.5.58 
*AAAG yphuara EuedAAoy ArppeoGat daroxreivas adroy is cited as an ex- 
ample, and many more follow. The general neglect of hypophora in 
the grammars—because if is neither a grammatical construction nor a 
figure of speech but rather a cyjya ris Stavoias—is the essential basis 
for Cooper’s charge that oratio obliqua has hitherto received inade- 
quate treatment, Friedrich Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit, in 
several passages discussed its use by Thucydides, Xenophon, and the 
orators, and Smyth—Messing notice it briefly on p. 641 in connection 
with éAAd yap, and on p. 679, but there is no entry for it in the index 
to Kiihner-Gerth nor to Norden’s Antike Kunstprosa nor to 
Schwyzer—Debrunner. Cooper’s comprehensive account of it is there- 
fore all the more welcome. 

The section on Oratio Obliqua and Oratio Recta proceeds next to a 
discussion of the optative with dy in secondary sequence and a defense 
of manuseript readings in many passages which have been emended 
either by deleting dy or by replacing the optative with a subjunctive. 
Next follows a section on alternation of infinitive in oratio obliqua 
and “imperative infinitive ” (with Sf, yp, ete.; for most of these 
the familiar designation would be “ complementary infinitive ” or 
“ infinitive as subject ”). Here the problem is not usually the actual 
reading of the text but the explanation commonly adopted to justify 
the sudden appearance of an infinitive of one type among a series 
of infinitives of the other type. The sudden switch to oratio obliqua 
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may be illustrated by Plato, Resp, 362 B ee on p. 44), the 
switch to “imperative infinitive” by Xen. Anab. 7.2.28 (p. 45); ; 
phoovor is assumed to be understood in the former case, ypñvas in 
the latter. Cooper regards the latter type as natural in view of 
the “ imperative” force which is inherent in infinitives; in other 
words he explains away the necessity of assuming any true ellipsis, 
Certainly in Xen, Anab. 1.3.11 (given on p. 45) the force of dpa 
has enough duration to make a “(se. épa)” superfluous in front of 
Bovretecba: (for which Bovrcticecfa: is evidently a misprint). Thue, 
1.142.7, on the same page, appears to me to contain a kind of 
zeugma, with éydéyerat showing its proper sense in the first part of 
the sentence and implying the sense of ypy in the second. Another 
more complex type is illustrated by Plato, Crit. 51 B, where six 
infinitives dependent on S$ are followed by several ' conditional 
clauses, after which the notion of obligation, in negative form, is 
expressed by four verbal adjectives in —réoy, followed at last "by 
wel(Oay, This threefold alternation is expressed by the formula 
A —> B —> C, the C standing for infinitive by itself with imperative 
value, However, since Attic prose does not use an infinitive alone 
in this manner, it seems unlikely that we can escape having to admit 
the influence of the şe? near the beginning of the sentence, or even 
of a det or xe} implied by the adjectives in —réor which follow in 
the middle of the sentence, 

Pages 65-74 eontain an account of the use of infinitives in sub- 
ordinate clauses in oratio obliqua, with numerous examples. Cooper 
notes the frequency of the construction in reports of dreams and 
also sees in it a means whereby the author, holding his judgment 
in reserve, declines to pass on the validity of the story. What he 
apparently overlooks is the fact that in a large proportion of in- 
stances of the construction the clause containing the infinitive, even 
though it is introduced by a subordinating conjunction, is not sub- 
ordinate in a logical sense. Kiihner~-Gerth, II, p. 550, call attention 
to the greater frequency of the construction in Greek than in Latin 
and associate it with the fact that in Greek the construction is less 
rigidly confined to clanses which are logically coordinate with the 
principal clause. Yet in a considerable proportion of both Kiihner— 
Gerth’s and Cooper’s examples this is an important factor. An 
exception which both inelude is Thue. 2.102.5 where dre introduces 
a true subordinate clause though its verb is an -infinitive-—The 
remaining sections of the first major division of the book will not 
be discussed here, but several of the detailed discussions of textual 
problems, notably that in. Kur. Medea, 774-79 (pp. 75-77), are im- 
teresting and valuable. 

The second division, on Consecutio Temporum et Modorum, after 
an introduction, passes on to the problem of the future infinitive 
after verbs of ability, willing, and seeming, This construction has 
generally been in disfavor with editors on the ground that the future 
infinitive is almost entirely restricted to indirect discourse (see, for 
example, Ktthner-Gerth, I, p. 184), and passages containing it have 
been largely emended by substitution of aorist or present infinitives, 
with occasional conflict between editors in the choice of these two 
tenses. Cooper has collected about thirty instances, all cited with vari- 
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ant readings of manuscripts and editors. In the great majority of 
cases it appears that the future infinitive is the reading of “codd.” or 
“ codd, plur.” and that in more than half a dozen Thucydidean 
passages it has the support of Krüger as well. The reporting of 
the readings and emendations in a considerable number of passages 
showing the same syntactic feature is a service in any case, and 
all the more so if we admit, as it seems likely we must, that Cooper 
has made a convincing case for regarding the future infinitive with 
verbs of ability, will, and appearance as a construction in good 
standing, (Smyth—Messing, pp. 419, 444, also recognize some in- 
stances of it.) The section which follows is in a sense the converse 
of the preceding, for here the aorist infinitive is defended in prefer- 
ence to the future; in other words, aspect is given precedence over 
relative time. The case for the aorist seems strongest after péAdo, 
and in fact péAAw is the governing verb in the three passages where 
the aorist is guaranteed by the metre, while the instances with nui 
are less convincing, since the aorist might be understood as a mark 
of past time in oratio obliqua, 

I have noted the following misprints: p. 14, line 19, read 
angedeuteten; p. 37 in Xen, Anab. 3.2.12, the form given as O. R. 
would have to be xaraxdévepey Yather than the optative form here 
given; p. 45 in Thue. 1.142.7 after é read mapépyov. P. 50 in Plato, 
Resp. 467 C, read swod€pov. P. 61 in Dem, 18.179, for éyypaya 
read éypaya. P. TL in Thue, 3.25 read wpoarorepd@jvar. P. 74 in 
Xen, Hell, 3.4.27 read éridawopévov. Pp. 105-6 the reference to 
Anm. 3 is missing, and similarly on pp. 112-14. P. 119 in Lys. 34.8 
read dwayrjcovra. P. 124 in Plato, Ale. 1.132 D, read guedAAev. P. 
191 in @ 261 read dyatpjocoGa. P. 222 after the Bétant entry the 
place of publication should be Hildesheim. 

Cooper’s work is not only an important contribution to the study 
of those features of Greek syntax with which it deals and to the 
textual criticism of many Attic authors, especially Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and the orators, but is also a good ground for hope that 
the author will pursue further investigations along the lines deseribed 
in the preface, 

JAMES W. PouLrney, 

Tue JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Rocer A. Hornssy. Patterns of Action in the Aeneid: an In- 
terpretation of Vergil’s Epic Similes, Iowa City, University of 
Iowa Press, 1970. Pp. viii, 156. $5.50. 


Hornsby’s systematic study of similes in Vergil’s Aeneid answers 
a long-standing need, His earlier article, “The Vergilian Similes 
as Means of Judgment,” CJ 60 (1965) 337ff., treated the epic simile 
as an influential factor in characterization, Conscious of repetitions 
and reverberations throughout the poem, Hornsby now establishes 
the integrating function of similes in its composition. He shows 
how they interact with each other and with the structure, plot, 
character, and imagery of the poem. 
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After an introductory. chapter (1-17), Hornsby analyzes the 
similes according to their subject matter: The World of Nature: The 
Elements and Benign Phenomena (19-46); The World of Nature: 
Animals (47-77); Nature: Trees and Flowers (79-87); Dido and 
Turnus versus Aeneas (89-103); Gods and Men (105-111); The City 
(113-17); The End of the War: Book 12 (119-40). He reveals 
that natural phenomena, flora and fauna, provide material for eighty- 
six of the 116 similes in the epic, 

The elements in turmoil, raging storms and rivers, terrible in the 
Georgics, accentuate men’s behaviour in the Aeneid, Storm similes, 
Hornsby argues, depend npon the storm in Aeneid 1 and its after- 
math, The violence of nature may even reverberate in the Trojan 
horse, instar montis (2.15), reminiscent of Aeolus’ storm mountain, 
More convincing is Hornsby’s awareness that Aeneas, once passive 
victim of a storm, eventually becomes a storm cloud himself (pp. 
38ff., 124ff.) The simile of the unmoved cliff used to describe 
Latinus’ attitude towards the Latins who clamour for war (7. 
585-90) seems to recall the storm in Book One and above all the 
statesman simile (1.148-53) which by contrast emphasizes Latinus’ 
inept governance of the ship of state, 

The animal world of birds and bees, snakes, bulls and boars, wolves, 
dolphins, and the like, offers marvelous analogies for human be- 
haviour. Hornsby discovers that non—predatory beasts predominate 
among the animal similes of the first half of the epic, whereas 
predatory savage beasts are a feature of the last half. The animal 
similes of Aeneid 1-6 give hope of a natural, harmonious world 
denied to Aeneas as wanderer and learner; but in Aeneid 7-12 
where war is the setting, men are reduced to predatory beasts seek- 
ing neither harmony nor life according to nature but personal glory 
and aggrandizement. Finally “Aeneas emerges as the hero who 
transcends the ancient heroic code. The reduction of the unthinking 
Latins and Trojans in the books 7-11 to animals, significantly 
enough, never involves Aeneas...” (p. 75). Later Hornsby counters 
the common identification of Turnus (and Dido) with a tragic figure; 
the similes of Aeneid 12 equate Turnus with a maddened beast; 
Aeneas can yield no quarter at the close. Cacus’ cave (8.24146), 
dark and Hades—like, is visualized, through the simile, as a complete 
antithesis to the civilized regimen of future Rome. Hereules’ tri- 
umph over the voleanie demon prefigures Aeneas’ arrival and his 
mission to restore order to chaos. Aeneas, champion of civilization, 
claims only fourteen of the 116 similes, whereas nineteen are applied 
to Turnus. Hornsby argues that Aeneas’ actions are self—defining 
and so make fewer demands on the explanatory qualities of the 
Vergilian simile. Dido and Turnus, tormented souls, are constantly 
arrayed with similes which imply the consequences of their errant 
behaviour; Aeneas is an integrated, controlled hnman being, bound 
to dominate and triumph over the beast. Many will not easily ac- 
cept Hornsby’s “radiant knight” who “starts his career in dark- 
ness and rage” (p. 76)-in the first half of the epic, when finally, 
furiis accensus et ira / terribilis, (12.946-47), like some vengeful 
gladiator, immune to appeals, -he kills his suppliant adversary. 

Readers will also dissent from ‘some of Hornsby’s interpretations 
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of particular similes. When Bitias falls, struck by a catapult shot 
whose impact is like a thunderbolt, Vergil’s simile (9.710-16) does 
not compare the warrior’s fall to the collapse of outworn, crumbling 
masonry. On the contrary it is almost certainly a reflection of con- 
temporary constructions in the sinus Puteolanus which involved the 
use of prefabricated concrete (pozzolana) blocks off-shore. The 
rising of the dark voleanic sand from the sea bed must be an eye- 
witness account, Vergil’s association may therefore be as precise 
as the conerete piles of the Portus Julius (ef. Georgics 2.161-64) 
or as general as luxury villas and landing jetties along the shores 
of Puteoli and Baiae (cf. Horace, Carm. 3.1.33-37; Seneca, Contr. 
2.1.11-13; Epist. 89.21). The black swallow in the rich man’s 
peristyle-garden, Juturna’s simile in her desperate last mea- 
sures for Turnus 12.473-80), recalls the boat-race simile of 5. 
142-50, but it is also remarkably Roman in its context of garden 
and aviary, with ominous reverberations of the migratory birds of 
Aeneid 6.310-12 and the domus vacua and inania regna of Hades 
(6.269). Hornsby’s analysis of the moon simile applied to Dido 
(6.450-55), although sensitive to echoes from elsewhere, strains the 
credulity somewhat when Dido’s sacrifice to Hecate (4.609ff.) 
and Aeneas’ actions on the margins of Avernus (6.243ff.) are 
paralleled to suggest that “in view of his encounter with Dido, and 
in juxtaposition with this simile (6.450ff.) . . . he was unknowingly 
then sacrificing to Dido in order to appease her as well as Hecate ” 
(p. 98). More relevant perhaps is the tie between Aeneid 6.453 
and Sappho, frag. 34 LP, where the association of beauty with 
moonlight reflects appropriately on pulcherrima Dido and under- 
scores the pathos of her death. The dolphins brought into the 
context of the young Trojan horsemen wheeling in their labyrinthine 
course (5.594) are probably better associated with Agrippa’s 
circuit markers in the Circus Maximus (cf. Dio Cass. 49.43.1-2) 
than with the artistic device of the dolphins on Aeneas’ shield 
(8.673). The agonized whirling of Amata, prey to an almost 
Dionysiac frenzy, is likened by Vergil to the spinning of a top from 
the hands of children (7.378ff.) and may be comparable to 
Turnus’ last encounter with Aeneas where Metiseus’ borrowed sword 
shatters like ice against Aeneas’ miraculous weapon (12.739-41). 
A possible recollection of “sword-play ” with icicles in Vergil’s 
Cisalpine homeland renders the final encounter even more pathetic. 

Hornsby’s material is susceptible to many interpretations; indeed 
herein lies the mystery and the imaginative strength of the simile. 
He himself is particularly aware of the function of the similes in 
the larger organization of the epic. His failure to notice reminis- 
eences from the Georgics, particularly in the animal similes, ean be 
remedied in his promised study of Vergil’s development as an artist. 
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THER TEXT OF PINDAR ISTHMIAN 8.70. 
To the memory of Douglas Young 


bor par? aðbıs 


As our transmitted text of Pindar proceeds from the First 
Olympian to the fragmented Isthmian, the number of textual 
witnesses steadily dwindles. In the course of the last complete 
Isthmian, the genuine textual evidence shrinks to a single manu- 
script, which we designate as D.* The manuscript gives an un- 
questionably corrupt reading in the poem’s last line: Bav yàp 
oùk drepoy nrò fyóa rof kav Sduacev. Incongruously, the 
reading of D, the only valid manuscript, has never been a serious 
consideration in the establishing of the modern text. Long be- 
fore D’s reading had been properly deciphered—before, in fact, 
D was even brought into evidence-—modern editors had found 
their reading for Isthm. 8.70. They now courteously admit D 
into the apparatus, but continue to print the older reading. All 
standard modern texts supplant the portion between the cruces 


1 Other MSS which contain the complete Isthmians are of no value, 
for they all derive from D, either directly or through Triclinius. T. 
Mommsen (ed., Pindari Carmina [Berlin, 1864] xiv, xxx-xxxv) was the 
first to recognize the derivation of these MSS and to reject them. Since 
pre-Mommsen editions (Callierges, Aldus, Heyne, Boeckh, et al.) were 
founded upon Triclinian MSS, they merely print yeğ as if a genuine 
textual transmission in v. 70, ignore D, and show no knowledge of 
textual difficulty or variation. Every text and apparatus before Momm- 
sen is, therefore, to be omitted in considering this question. 
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with the single word xe, which they attribute to the Byzantine 
editor Triclinius.? 

This rare unanimity of the editors should not be confused 
with probability. Modern editors treat xed as a reasoned Triclin- 
ian conjecture. But yea proves almost certainly to be nothing 
but a further perversion of an already corrupt paradosis, The 
reading of Ms. D, which we now affirm to be xéa zw, speciously 
appears to be yla zw. So, in fact, it was reported even in the 
19th and 20th centuries.* More importantly the copiers of D 
obviously misread yóa ww as xia ww, for the latter is the con- 
sistent reading of all the descendants of D; and it seems certain 
that Triclinius worked either from D or from its descendants.* 
So far as Triclinius would have known, the paradosis was xía 
aw. It looks as if Triclinius just did the best he could with 
that paradosis. Seeing the ww as extra metrum, he apparently 
removed it with confidence, just as he had properly excised such 
words earlier in his edition.” The insertion of the epsilon to 


* The editions of E. Thummer (ed., Pinder. Die Isthmischen Gedichte, 
2 vols. (Heidelberg, 1968-69]), A. Turyn (ed., Pindari carmina cum 
fragmentis [Krakow, 1948]-——N. B., citations of other Pindaric passages 
in this article refer to Turyn’s text), Bowra (OCT), Snell (Teubner), 
Puech (Budé), Christ, Bury, Schroeder, et al. (besides the earlier 
editions of Boeckh et al.). I am aware of no exceptions. 

3 Mommsen (supra, n. 1) reported the reading as “ xia| mw nisi 
legendum est xóa” ; Christ as “xla (vel xóa potius) ww,” Schroeder 
as “xóa (vel xela) ww ”(I do not see how xela could be thought the 
reading of D). Bowra was the first to report an unqualified xée. 

I here thank Erich Thummer for kindly sending me a xerox page of 
his photocopy of D. The second letter (attached to the upper right 
stroke of the x) seems an omicron rather than an iota, but it is so 
small that it is scarcely visible, and no space shows in its center. The 
third letter, alpha, is written directly above the chi, only slightly to 
the right of its center and, in fact, slightly to the left of the second 
letter. The text is in two clearly distinct columns. xóa ends the left 
column, and ww begins the right column; but little importance can be 
attached to the disjunction, for the text was already corrupt, and the 
seribe had no more room in the left column (the cause of so cramped a 
writing of xóa). 

“Mommsen’s D, D, and D, near apographs of D, read xia. According 
to J. Irigoin (Histoire du tente de Pindare [Paris, 1952] pp. 394 f., 
337) Triclinius used a very near descendant of D (Drachmann had 
suggested that Triclinius used D itself). 

5 Triclinius frequently emended metri gratia (Irigoin [supra, n. 4] p. 
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make a word, xed, out of the non-word, xía, is a typical 
Triclinian change and so slight that it partakes more of cos- 
metics than conjecture. It is not probable that Triclinius even 
added the subscript to xed, for the subscript is absent in all the 
manuscripts.® In all likelihood, therefore, the yeg {rw} of our 
texts is not a brilliant Triclinian emendation, but at best an 
altered, printable version (bedecked with accent and subscript) 
of some characteristic Triclinian surgery on a known misreading 
of a known corruption. 

Its doubtful pedigree is not all that militates against yeg {aw}. 
There is no apparent explanation of how the supposedly extra- 
metrical ro could have crept into the text.? Moreover, yed is so 
rare a word that, aside from Homer, it does not occur in archaic 
or classical Greek; and when it does occur, in Homer and late 
Greek, there is explicit mention of the snake or other animal 
that occupies the hole (y«d).® 

A few critics have rejected xed, but not, surprisingly, because 
of the three objections listed above. Instead, they attack it on 
the grounds of sense. Wilamowitz (followed by Norwood, Erbse, 
and Galiano) roundly declared 7Bav åmepoy brò yeg xadov Sdpacev 
to be nonsense (Unsinn).® But Wilamowitz was not wholly cor- 


346), excised extrametrical words (e.g., réAos and ô in Isthm. 3-4, 51 
and 76), and appealed to metrical phenomena in his textual criticism 
(see Mommsen’s apparatus ad Ol. 2.67 [62], Ol. 13.80). 

®We owe the subscript to Morel (1558) according to Mommsen 
(supra, n. 1) ad loc. 

7™* Wir sind nicht verpflichtet, die Athetese der Silbe mw gutzuheissen, 
nur weil sie von Triklinios aufgebracht wurde” (Erbse, “ Beitrige zum 
Pindartext,” Hermes 88 [1960] 31). The presence of ww is in fact an 
embarrassment to those who read xeg; Thummer (supra, n, 2, II,142) 
attempts to account for the two unwanted letters, but his hypothesis (a 
confused scribe’s question, “ ov;” crept into the text as “rw”) is 
forced and hardly cogent. 

8 xed (xe) appears at Iliad 22.93 and 95, but there seems to be no 
certain recurrence of the word (“‘Aristot.” in the TEG yxecd-entry is ap- 
parently a mistake for “Aristides” ; xeelars is a conjecture in Nicander 
[Ther. 79]) until it enjoyed a revival in prose writers of the Christian 
era. This is not the kind of word that inspires confidence as an emenda- 
tion in Pindar in a metaphor. 

? Wilamowitz, Pindaros (Berlin, 1922) p. 196, n. 2: “Der letzte 
Vers wird gedruckt, wie ihn Triklinios gegeben hat, und man tut so, 
als verstiinde man ihn. Es ist aber Unsinn und gewaltsam hergerich- 
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rect. “He did not quell his youth in a (snake) hole” indeed 
uses a harsh metaphor but—granted the variety of Pindaric ex- 
pression—it is not nonsense. It would express the fitting idea 
that ‘Kleandros did not fail to display [== he displayed] his 
youthful prowess.’ All editors have accepted td yeg, despite its 
obvious drawbacks, for only one reason: what little sense it 
makes is precisely the right sense. 

As Thummer (who now accepts yeg) has recently shown, 
the context suits an expression that praises Kleandros’ “ Bereit- 
schaft zu Aufwand und Miihen,” that is, his willingness to bring 
forth or expend his youth (not keep it hidden and unused, as 
in a hole, xad) in order to partake of «add and win honor.’ 
Thummer notes that the theme is well paralleled and would pro- 
vide a fitting end to the ode.*? What is needed, then, is a reading 
that retains the clearly defined topic “readiness for expenditure 
and effort,” but would surpass yeg in both textual probability 
and idiomatic sense. 

A few decades have passed since Theiler proposed kóàrw, in 
lien of the editors’ yeaa {ww}, for the xóaro of the Ms.7* A cor- 
ruption of KOATIO to XOATIO in the course of majuscule trans- 
mission is, paleographically, most believable.** But xóàrmæ has 


tet. ... Heilen kann ich nicht.” The others, however, have attempted 
emendations: Erbse (supra, n. 7) proposed úrò xak; F. Schwenn 
(Der junge Pindar [Berlin, 1940] pp. 230 #f.), rò xepoly; Galiano (“A 
Pindaro I. VIII 70,” Emerita 11 [1943] 184-41), td xepõv; and 
Norwood (“Pindar Isthmian 8.77,” OP 47 [1952] 161 ff.), dbrdxetp’ 
(and dvyriwy for mw kaħðr). Aside from Bergk’s tentative úrò xpela {rw} 
and Turyn’s tentative tréxwr vw, the only other emendation known to 
me is Theiler’s td xéArw, which I shall soon discuss. 

10Thummer has now withdrawn his support (“Zu Pindar, Isthmia 
VITI, 70, Natalictum Carolo Jaw I [Innsbruck, 1955] 165 ff.) of 
Theiler’s xéA7w. 

11 Scholars express the predicate relationship of Grepory to Barv in 
various ways; Thummer speaks of dre:por as internal object, Galiano 
(supra, n. 9), as a “ consecutive—proleptic ” use. 

12° Thummer (supra, n. 2) IJ.142 cites Isthm. 1.67 f. Ol. 12.14 f., Ol. 
1.81-84, and compares xadkov ğuuopos (Ol, 1.84) with repor carer; ev 
oxéry Kkadjpevos (Ol. 1.83) with rò yeg. See also Isthm. 3-4.46-48 
(infra, p. 326). 

13 W, Theiler, Die zwei Zeitstufen in Pindars Stil und Vers (Halle, 
1941) 1 £. 

1t Douglas Young, “Some Types of Scribal Error in Manuscripts of 
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never supplanted yeg in any Pindar text produced since 1941. 
Despite its paleographic probability editors reject Theiler’s read- 
ing because his interpretation of the passage was unacceptable. 
He thought that Pindar was praising Kleandros’ sexual con- 
tinence (rò kóàre being a euphemism for sexual activity): he 
did not ruin his athletic ability through sexual indulgence. 
Galiano and others have convincingly shown that if Pindar were 
to praise sexual continence as an aid to athletic victory here, it 
would be dissonant both with Pindar’s poetry as a whole and 
with this specific poetic context.** Moreover, Theiler had to dig 
deep into the Roman empire to find parallels for the sexual value 
which he attached to the phrase brò xédr@.*6 

Nevertheless, an entirely different interpretation of Theiler’s 
reading makes it by far the best emendation available to editors 
of Pindar. And a slight but probable modification, tad xédzov 
instead of Theiler’s dative, xéAww, produces so excellent a text 
that it is probably an authentic restoration.” Theiler overlooked 


Pindar” (GRBS 6 [1965]), 248, notes that the common confusion of 
A/A/A is present in Pindar MSS, even if infrequent, and he even 
leans toward xéAry in Isthm. 8.70. Irigoin (supra, n. 4) p. 125 notes 
further A/A/A majuscule errors. The frequent appearance of x for x 
in dex— (Young, p. 259) no doubt results from normalizing, but alxyug 
for dáku (Young, p. 268) perhaps illustrates confusion of x and x in 
Pindar MSS. 

15 See Galiano (supra, n. 9) 138, n. 1 and Thummer (supra, n. 2) 
17.142. 

18 Lucian Alex. 39. Yet even in Lucian the phrase is not strongly 
erotic, and Lucian uses it for ordinary concealment as well (Hermot, 
37: dadrepos bad Kédrrov exer Tù» giddnv). The passages in the Anth. 
Pal. where Uroxé\reos means “ darling” (which Theiler adduces as evi- 
dence for an erotic meaning of trò kóàrøe in Pindar) are not conclusive; 
for brexéAmtos itself seems just as often to mean simply “kept or con- 
cealed in the pocket” (twoxédAmtoy Eigos, Herodian 7.11.6; saoxédmtov 
BiBr.dlor Anth. Pal. 12.208). 

17 Pindar would have written KOATIOI, i.e., kóme or KOAILO, i.e., 
kéħrov. There is no textual tradition for the iota (supra, n. 6); and 
if XOAH is a corruption of KOAI, it probably resulted from a 
majuscule text and is early. In the metagrammatism of the 4th cen- 
tury B.C, (Irigoin [supra, n. 4] pp. 22-28), a scribe would have had to 
choose to represent Pindar’s omicron with either Q or OY. In the 
midst of a corruption, he might easily choose wrongly. Later Greek 
seems consistent in using the genitive of xéAvos with úrò, and úré 4. 
the genitive is a Pindaric locative construction (Ol. 2.91, ete.). Douglas 
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a standard meaning of kóros. In Idyll 16, where Theocritus 
pleads for the patronage of Hieron II, he complains that men 
no longer seek to be praised for their good deeds: they are un- 
willing to go to the expense of hiring a poet to celebrate them. 
They are overcome by a love of money (vv. 13 ff.).78 Theocritus 
continues thus: 


(16) was 8 brò kóàrov xetpas exwv mólev oioerar dOpe 
# 
àpyvpov, ovo€ kev toy daorpivas tit Soin. 


Since Gow’s careful note both illumines the Theocritus passage 
and offers evidence germane to the probability of xóàrov in Pin- 
dar’s text, I reproduce it here. 


(16) òrò kóàrov: Kóàros is the fold in the chiton made by 
pulling the garment up through the belt and creating 
a bag—like fold which overhangs the belt and may be 
used as a pocket for holding or secreting things. So 
Alemeon entered the treasury of Croesus évdts «ava 
péyav kal Kodwrov Babiv xaradirépevos roð KeBdvos which 
he filled with gold-dust (Hdt. 6.125); cf. Hur. Ion 
888, Ap. Rh. 4.24, Polyb. 3.33.2, Plut. Sull. 29, Luc. 
Conu. 46, Dial. Mer. 4.5. Lucian uses rò xóàrov of 
objects inside the fold (Hes. 2 tx6 xédrov puddrres THY 
Swpedy où peradisots airs rois Seopévars, Herm, 37, 81, 
Merc. cond. 2%, adu. Ind. 12), and T. probably in- 
vites us to picture the miser clutching not the outside 
of the fold but the money within it.” 


kóros is therefore often used in expressions referring to con- 
cealment,?° which is precisely the semantic value that scholars 
have for years tried to force upon rò yea. A pocket is much 
more appropriate in an image for concealment by humans than 
a snake or ant hole, which is, after all, too narrow to be a good 
hiding place for anything other than a snake or an ant. The- 


Young (whom I here thank for reading through this paper for me) 
points to the phrase td wédys as further evidence for the genitive. 

18 For vevixnyra: bwd xepiéwy see my remarks on Nem. 7.18 in TAPA 
101 (1970), 641 ff. (with which ef. C. Pavese, QUCO 2 [1966], 109 ff.; 
L. Woodbury, TAPA 99 [1968], 542, n. 25; A. Kébnken, Hermes 98 
[1970], 10). 

w A, S. F. Gow, Theocritus, 2nd ed., (Cambridge, 1950; reprint, 1965) 
JI (ad Id. 16.16). 

*° Cups and daggers seem to be the items commonly concealed (ef. 
supra, n. 16 and see the TLG, s.v. xéAros). 
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ocritus’ use of òrò xédvov In a condemnation of tightfistedness 
shows that òrò kóàrov in Isthm, 8.70 suits Thummer’s desidera- 


tum, namely, that the expression fit a Pindarie context of 
“willingness for expense and effort.” Gow is wholly correct in 
noting that irò «é\rov may be an expression applied to the ob- 
ject concealed in the pocket as well as to the clutch—purse’s hands. 
And the object concealed in the pocket is, I suggest, the referent 
of the metaphor in Isthm. 8.70. ‘ Kleandros did not keep his 
youth in his pocket.” What the sentence would mean, then, is 
that Kleandros did not hold back his youthful strength as a miser 
holds back expenditures, but that he was willing to expend it, 
his youth, for the good and glory of his city-—-and for his own 
future fame. It is precisely the meaning that Thummer—and 
the context—requires. 

One might question the metaphoric use of xdédros “ pocket.” 
But Lucian Hes. 2 (above) uses ixé xéArov metaphorically in this 
sense. And our alternative, yea, is never used metaphorically in 
the few times it is used at all. xéAwos is at least a Pindarie word, 
and “pocket ” a classical meaning for it. And when we consider 
the recherché quality of Pindar’s metaphoric expression and ex- 
amine the several concepts involved in the proposed sentence, the 
metaphor is not disturbing at all. Rather, it is characteristically 
Pindaric, the everyday world revalued in a brilliant, unorthodox 
image. 

A translation, “ He did not curb his youth (unspent) in his 
pocket ignorant of noble deeds,” may contain an incurably mixed 
metaphor to modern modes of thought.2* But a young man’s 
vigor, ability, and strength make up, in Pindar’s poetry, an ab- 
straction so well defined that Pindar treats it almost as a con- 
crete, animate commodity.”* Like money, 78a is something to be 


"Yet the mixed metaphor has traditionally been a Pindarie char- 
acteristic: “A word as to mixed metaphor in Pindar. No charge more 
common than this against him, as with Shakespeare” (B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Pindar: Olympian and Pythian Odes [New York, 1885] xliii). 
Gildersleeve goes on to show that Pindar’s metaphors are not so much 
mixed as rapidly shifting. So in Isthm. 8.70, different metaphors (the 
one concerning stinginess, the other the breaking of animals) appear in 
rapid succession, not mixture. And the literal force of éauéfw is not 
strong, to judge from its preponderantly metaphoric use in Greek. 

24 See W. Slater, Lexicon to Pindar (Berlin, 1970), s.v. #8a, and ef. 
ddtxla, in Isthm. 8.1, where it does not mean “youngness” (even if 
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admired because it can be used for achievement. A young man 
who restrained his exuberant youth and refused to spend it for 
success and glory in the games would be like the miser who re- 
fused to spend his money. The condemnation of miserliness is, 
of course, a well-known ° Pindaric vehicle for praising the 
liberality and achievement of his victor patron, as in e dé ris 
évoov véper wAotToy kpudaiov . . . puyay “Aida redéwy od páer 
ddfas dvevPevy (Isthm. 1.67 £.) ; ob« Epapar wodtv èv peydpw movroy 
kataxptwyats éxev (Nem. 1.31). Just as Pindar praises his patrons 
for their liberality, for not hoarding their wealth, he may praise 
them for pursuing the victory, for not abstaining from competi- 
tion : 
oùðè ravayupioy Evvay dareiyov / KapntXoy Sidpor, 
TlaveAXdvecor 8 éoi€dpevor Sardva yatpov trrev. / 
Tay dmreapdtrwy yap ayvwoto. oural. * 
(Isthm. 3-4.46—48) 
nBav yàp ovK ämepoy td kóàrov KaAGy Sdpacey Combines meta- 
phorically the themes of Isthm. 1.67 Ë. and Isthm. 3-4.46-48 with 
Pindar’s extraordinary respect for the properties and poten- 
tialities of youth. He thus makes a sentence of praise that re- 
veals in a new way the relationships between several items in 
his world of values, liberality, athletic competition, success, and 
youth.” I grant that the sentence contains a metaphor that is 
not quite paralleled elsewhere. For it is very likely real Pindar. 


Davin ©. YOUNG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA, 


there is hendiadys) but “ youthful strength” (cf. the concrete usage in 
Isthm, 7.34, ete.). 

23 See Von der Muehll, MH 11 (1954), 55 f.; E. L. Bundy, Studie 
Pindarica JI (Berkeley 1962 = UCSOP 18, 35-92) 85-90; R. Hampe, 
Festschrift O. Regenbogen (Heidelberg, 1952), 52 f.; E. Thummer 
(supra, n. 2) II, p. 34; A. Kéhnken, Hermes 98 (1970), 8 ff.; C. Pavese 
QOUCC 2 (1966), 108 ff.; L. Woodbury, TAPA. 99 (1968), 538-42; et al. 

*4 Cf. Ol. 12.13-16 and the passages adduced by Thummer ad Isthm. 
8.70. N. B.: the relationship of 6ardyg and dreparwy in Isthm. 3-4 
to bd Kédwov and G&repor in Isthm. 8.70. If bd xédrov is taken closely 
with črepov, as a kind of extension or gloss of the latter, the interposi- 
tion of the phrase between drepoy and kar may not seem as harsh 
as it has in the past. 

25 See H, Fraenkel, Dichtung und Philosophie, 2nd ed., (Munich, 1962) 
557-67 for an elaboration of this Pindaric characteristic. 


THE MAGNA MORALIA AND ARISTOTLE’S 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


It has been nearly fifteen years since Franz Dirlmeier pub- 
lished his defense of the authenticity of the Magna Moralta. 
Reviews of the work were not numerous.” Nor can it be said 
that published discussions of Dirlmeier’s views have provided the 
critical evaluation of his arguments and conclusions that the 
importance of the subject certainly demands.? For, obviously, 
if Dirlmeier is right, and the Magna Moralia, at any rate in 
content, is the work of Aristotle himself, composed earlier than 
either of the other two extant expositions of his moral philoso- 


1 Aristoteles: Magna Moralia, übersetzt und kommentiert von Franz 
Dirlmeier (Berlin, 1958). 

2T know of only one full serious review, that by Düring in Gnomon 
33(1961), 547-57. Only three other reviews seem to have appeared 
(Gigon in Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung 83 (1961), 14-19, C. Fabro in 
Paideia 16 (1961), 206, and P. Pédech in Hrasmus (1961), 358-59, none 
of which is very searching. (Pédech, drawing no distinction between 
Dirlmeier’s views in his commentary and the argument of his 1939 
article, attributes to him belief in a second—century date for the Magna 
Moralia!) In addition D. J. Allan devotes part of his review of Dirl- 
meier’s commentary on the Hudemian Ethics (Gnomon 38 [1966], 138- 
49: see pp. 142-43) to a rebuttal of some of Dirlmeier’s claims for the 
Magna Moralia. Gigon and Allan do not, while Diiring does, accept 
Dirlmeier’s thesis of the substantial authenticity of the work. See alse 
Diiring’s Aristoteles (Heidelberg, 1966), 438-44. 

3 Treatments of Dirlmeier’s views on the Magna Moralia occur in 
Gigon, “ Die Sokratesdoxographie bei Aristoteles,” Mus. Helv. 16 (1959), 
174-212 (esp. 192 ff.), Philip Merlan, Studies in Epicurus and Aristotle, 
(Wiesbaden, 1960), 83-93, and Karl Barthlein, “’Op0ds Adéyes in den 
Magna Moralia,” Archiv f. Geschichte d. Philos. 45 (1963), 213-58. 
Pier Luigi Donini, in his dissertation, L’Htica dei Magna Moralia 
(Torino, 1965) deals often and in detail with Dirlmeier’s interpretations 
of particular points; he accepts somewhat mechanically the traditional 
view of the work’s authenticity, but regards it (pp. 222-25) more as 
an independent work by an aristotelizing Hellenistic writer than as 
im any sense 2 commentary on or condensation of the two Aristotelian 
Hthiecs. This is certainly an improvement over the older versions of the 
traditional view, but seems, as will be clear from what I say below, 
pp. 338 ff., an inadequate theory for many passages of the Mag. Mor. 
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phy, we have in this work an extremely valuable tool for tracing 
out Aristotle’s philosophical development, as also for the in- 
terpretation and evaluation of his moral philosophy itself. 
The importance of the Magna Moralia in this latter connec- 
tion deserves emphasis, since it tends to go unmarked by most 
non—philosophical scholars, Dirlmeier included. First, on some 
issues the simpler treatment found in the Magna Moralia 
presents more adequately a basic insight which the other, more 
elaborate treatments tend to obscure;* these insights can be 
claimed for Aristotle, if the treatise is genuine, and used to bring 
into clearer focus the theories of the other ethical writings. 
Secondly, in several instances the Magna Moralia includes dis- 
cussions of important and difficult points never explicitly faced 
in the other treatises: the most noteworthy instance of this is 
the discussion of the question what to do in case the rules of two 
virtues dictate conflicting actions in a particular situation (Mag. 
Mor. 2.8.1199 b 36-1200 a 11).° Thirdly, where the Magna 
Moralia differs in doctrine from either of the other treatises the 
exact determination of the differences, if they can be presumed 
to be due to Aristotle himself, always throws interesting new 
light on the theories and argumenis of the other version. Thus 
the Magna Moralia (1.83.1193 b 24-30) explains justice as a 
mean between getting more and getting less than one’s share. If 


t Thus Mag. Mor. 1.16 comes closer to recognizing the importance of 
intention in determining responsibility than the elaborated, but nega- 
tive, treatment in Hth. Nic. 3.1. Likewise the account of the “ final 
good ” in Mag. Mor. 1.2 is a necessary supplement to Eih. Nic.’s much 
less straightforward and distinct treatment. Again Mag. Mor. 2.7. 1204 
b 4-1205 a 6 gives a much clearer version of Aristotle’s rebuttal of 
Speusippus’ doctrine that pleasure is a yéveots than Hth, Eud. 6.12 (= 
Eth. Nie. 7.12) 1152 b 33 ff. does. (Though the difficulty of the latter 
version is not caused by overelaboration.) The exposition of the theory 
of the three types of friendship in Mag. Mor. 1208 b 36-1209 a 36 has 
important implications for the origin of the theory (cf. esp. 1208 b 10 
ff.) which help to bring the theories of Eth. Hud. and Eth. Nic. into 
better focus, 

5 The other four problems discussed in Mag. Mor. 2.3.1199 a 14 f. 
are of varying interest. But they and the opening chapters of the treatise 
(1.1-3), which discuss various ways a thing can be good and to which 
nothing quite corresponds in the other treatises, should not be over- 
looked by any student of Aristotle’s moral philosophy. 
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the treatise is genuine then its account of justice both serves to 
explain the occasional half-survival of the same view in Eudem- 
ian Ethics 4 (== Nicomachean 5) and to point up the nature 
and degree of Aristotle’s later achievement in getting beyond 
such a restricted understanding of justice (on this see further 
below, section 2). Again, the fact that the Magna Moralia con- 
sistently, clearly and repeatedly (1184 a 29-38, b 33-39 with 
1204 a 26-29, 1185 a 25-26, 36-39, 1208 b 3-6) maintains a 
unified conception of ci8apovia as consisting, without discrimina- 
tion, of the exercise of both the moral and the intellectual virtues, 
cannot but throw important new light on the related theories of 
the Nicomachean and Hudemian Hthics.® 

In all these ways then, as well perhaps as others,’ the Magna 
Moralia is a very important document for scholars and philoso- 
phers interested in understanding Aristotle’s moral philosophy-— 
if it is, in fact, Aristotle’s work. In this paper I will try to 


°T think something similar should be said about the Mag. Mor.’s well- 
known emphasis on pua? dvotxal and pusikù àperý as necessary presup- 
position for the acquisition of moral virtue (1198 a 8-9). I believe 
eareful reflection will show that the Hth. Nic.’s theory of virtue is in- 
compatible with this thesis. The notion of ¢vcrxy dperý appears in the 
Hth. Nic. only in books 6 & 7, which are also Hudemian books, and even 
there (1144 b 1 ff.) Aristotle does not make it, or dpuai vokal, a 
necessary presupposition of (complete) moral virtue. 

7 Dirlmeier (commentary on Eth. Eud., pp. 366-67, 492-93, 497-98) re- 
vives the view of Spengel (Uber die unter dem Namen des A. erhaltenen 
ethischen Schriften, 499-503) and von Arnim {Sitzungsberichte d. Wien. 
Akad, 202 (2), p. 96, and Rhein. Museum, 76 (1927), 114-15, that the 
present concluding chapters of the Hth. Hud., 8.1-3) in fact have been 
misplaced in our MSS. from the end of book 6, and that therefore Hth. 
Bud., like Mag. Mor., concluded with the treatment of friendship. His 
and their chief argument is that the corresponding chapters of Mag. 
Mor. (2.7.1206 a 36-10) do precede the treatment of friendship. 
Dirlmeier’s motive for wanting to make this adjustment is apparently 
to underscore the truth that Hth. Hud. 8.3 is not to be interpreted as 
the counterpiece to Hth. Nic. 10. 6-8, with its intellectualist revision of 
the definition of edSa:uorla. This motive I applaud; though the truth 
in question is not made doubtful by reading these chapters where they 
stand. But so far as I can see they cannot have preceded book 7, since 
at 8.3.1249 a 17-18 Aristotle refers back to the argument of book 7.2. 
1235 b 30 ff—an argument, indeed, found nowhere else in the Corpus. 
Dirlmeier’s invention (op. cit. p. 497-98) of a passage for Eth. Hud. . 
6 in which the same thing was said is gratuitous at best. 
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show, mostly by considering the philosophical content of the 
work, that the Magna Moralia can only be plausibly interpreted 
as, in substance at any rate, the work of Aristotle, representing 
an earlier stage in the development of his moral philosophy than 
either the Hudemian or the Nicomachean Ethics. In this I agree 
with Dirlmeier. But as I am not persuaded by his treatment of 
the more narrowly philological grounds on which scholars have 
tended to reject the treatise, I first indicate what I take to be 
the main inadequacies of Dirlmeier’s views on the date and 
method of composition of the work. But though Dirlmeier does 
not, in my judgment, adequately meet the philological grounds 
of objection to the treatise, these objections can be very largely 
disarmed, and I will suggest a way in which this can be done. 
My hope is that once it is seen clearly that the state of our text 
does not require, or even strongly suggest, the inference that 
someone other than Aristotle is the author of the Magna Moralia, 
the arguments from its content which I advance in section 2 
will then be admitted to weigh the balance strongly in favor of 
its Aristotelian origin. 


I 


A large part of Dirlmeier’s commentary (which, with its intro- 
duction, runs to three hundred and eighty—odd pages) is devoted 
to rebutting the charges that have been made against the Magna 
Moralia’s authenticity. The grounds of objection have chiefly 
fallen into four groups. (1) Matters of language and style in 
which the Magna Moralia seems to diverge sharply from the 
admittedly genuine works; (2) a few personal and other refer- 
ences allegedly pointing toward a post-Aristotelian date; (3) 
supposed Stoic influences in terminology and doctrine; (4) a 
general impression, very strong in a few relatively isolated pas- 
sages, that the author of the Magna Moralia wrote with the 
Hudemian and Nicomachean Ethics open before him, excerpting, 
condensing and abbreviating so as to produce a kind of hand- 
book of Aristotelian moral theory. Dirlmeier, following von 


#I omit mention of Jaeger’s claim (“Ein Theophrastzitat in der 
Gr. Ethik, Hermes 64, (1929), 274-78) that the Mag. Mor. cites 
Theophrastus at 1198 b 9-20. This claim was always suppositious, and 
Dirlmeier disposes of it effectively (pp. 354-56). l 
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Arnim, shows, I think, that the passages which have been 
thought to betray Stoic influence do not do so.? What he says 
on the other heads, however, is open to serious objection in 
several ways. 

To begin with, the view he adopts about the Magna Moralia’s 
peculiarities of language and style is strained and dubious in it- 
self and hardly consistent with his treatment of some of the 
personal references.?° Dirlmeier recognizes, as he must, that the 
Magna Moralia was not written down in its present form by 
Aristotle. His strategy, however, is to reduce the influence of 
Aristotle’s “editor” ++ to the minimum, viz., to “ externals ” 
of language.?? Stylistic peculiarities he hopes to account for in 
another way. The treatise has always struck readers as pedantic 
and schoolmasterly, consisting as it does of discussions for the 
most part simply strung together, without much attempt at 
large-scale composition, and with frequent personal and quasi- 
dramatic touches, such as references to the author in the first 
person singular, use of second person singular where Aristotle 
more normally uses impersonal vis, introduction of objections 
by personifying the counterargument or by a subjectless “ he 
says,” and such practices as beginning an explanation or defense 
of a thesis by &à ri; (“And why so? Because .. .”). These, 
and other such, peculiarities Dirlmeicr seeks to explain partly by 
the idea that the Magna Moralia is an early work, composed by 
the young logician Aristotle in the style of the Topics, and 


° See, for example, pp. 439; 202-5, 257-58, 349-50; 268-69; 291 (mot 
that everything he says is correct, or that more might not be sajd). 
Dirlmeier is also right (pp. 118-19, 423) to reject Tennemann’s objec- 
tions to the Mag. Mor.’s “ moralistic” conception of god at 1207 a 6-17. 

1° Düring has also noticed this incongruence (Gnomon 33, pp. 552, 
557). 

1 So Dirlmeier, without adequate discussion, characterizes the inter- 
loper. See below, pp. 7 ff. 

12 I¢ should be acknowledged that Praechter (Die Philosophie des 
Altertums, ed. 12, p. 370 n. 1) and Theiler (Hermes 69[1934], 353-79) 
anticipated Dirlmeier in arguing for the independent Aristotelian origin 
of the content of the Mag. Mor., while allowing the actual writing to 
have been done by someone else. 

13 This he thinks accounts for the serial ordering of arguments and 
some of the dryness of exposition. I find his arguments from the sup- 
posed affinity of Mag. Mor. to Topics (itself much overstated) extremely 
dubious: see below p. 336, 
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partly by the unfalsifiable but rather disparate hypothesis that 
the Magna Moralia, unlike the other treatises, preserves Aris- 
totle’s actual classroom style. 

By emphasizing its affinities to the Topics (and other early 
logical works) Dirlmeier commits himself to a date for the work 
perhaps as early as the early 350’s and certainly not later than 
about 350.1* But this is hardly compatible with the reference 
(1197 b 22) to Mentor, the man who betrayed Aristotle’s friend 
Hermeias to the Persian king; this, as Dirlmeier recognizes in 
passing (see his comment ad loc.) could not have been written 
before about 342 at the earliest. And similarly the passage 
(1205 a 23) referring to Neleus, son of the exemplary Coriscus, 
can hardly have been written before about 340 and perhaps dates 
from considerably later." Dirlmeier also runs into difficulties 
over the reference (2.15.1212 b 23 ff.) to, and implied defense of, 
the doctrine of god as self—-thinker. For since he accepts a late 
date for Metaphysics A he must, most implausibly, imagine 
the reference not to be to Aristotle’s own argument in A but to 
an otherwise entirely unknown Academic pre—cursor.** The 
Metaphysics reference will cause no difficulty if, as I am inclined 
to believe in any case, (the main body of) A is an early work." 
But the other two passages pose considerable obstacles to 
Dirlmeier’s defense of the Magna Moralia: at the very least, 
if the treatise was composed before about 350 then some special 
explanation must be provided for the occurrence of the references 
to Mentor and Neleus. But Dirlmeier seems not to have even 
noticed the discrepancy. 

Thus Dirlmeier’s treatment of the stylistic peculiarities of 
the treatise is both unconvincing in itself and at variance with 
his way of handling the references to Mentor and Neleus. He 


14 For this dating of the Topics see Düring, Aristotle’s Protrepticus 
(Göteborg, 1961), p. 287. 

**On Mentor and Neleus see Düring, Gnomon 33, p. 552, as well as 
Dirlmeier ad loc. (Dirlmeier accepts Wilamowitz’s correction of the 
manuscripts at 1205 a 23: see Wilamowitz, “Neleus von Skepsis,” 
Hermes 62 [1927], 371.) : 

18 Cf. Merlan, loe. cit. and Düring op. cit. pp. 550-51. 

17 In fact if Mag. Mor. is authentic and an early work, the appear- 
ance of the reference to Metaph. A becomes a very strong additional 
argument in favor of an early date for A, 
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is no more convincing in what he says about the linguistic 
oddities of the work. As noted above, Dirlmeier maintains that 
the “editor” who prepared Aristotle’s manuscript for publica- 
tion limited himself to providing some of the “ externals ” of 
language in which to clothe Aristotle’s thoughts (p. 147). At 
one place, indeed, Dirlmeier goes to the extreme of claiming 
that the “editor” betrays his presence only in his preference for 
òrép with genitive where Aristotle would write wept (p. 185)! 
In fact, however, on Dirlmeier’s own account elsewhere, un- 
Aristotelian language is much more prevalent than that in the 
treatise. Thus the use of rò dAov as adverb (meaning “in gen- 
eral,” “on the whole”) is, at least given its frequency in this 
work, certainly un~Aristotelian (cf. Dirlmeier’s comment, p. 
156). There is also the remarkable fact, noted by Dirlmeier on 
p. 158, that Ionic forms of ola are not merely frequent in the 
Magna Moralia, but the only ones used at all. And other less 
striking usages might be cited as well. 

When the number and pervasiveness of these linguistic pecu- 
liarities is taken properly into account, I think Dirlmeier’s 
hypothesis of an “ editor ” who published Aristotle’s own lecture 
notes with a few light alterations of language is untenable. The 
very mention of an editor who not only touches and patches here 
and there, but regularly supplies some of the prepositions and 
adverbs is really quite suspect. No other work of Aristotle, all 
of which, one supposes, were at least lightly edited, shows any 
such features. How did it happen that the supposed origina] 
Aristotelian manuscript of the Magna Moralia, and it alone, 
underwent such treatment? Dirlmeier attempts no answer and 
no plausible one suggests itself. 

The very least that one must infer from these facts about the 
language in which the treatise is written is that if it contains 
Aristotle’s own notes put out by someone else, this man was no 
mere editor. He must have worked from an original text which 
was very incomplete, since he found it necessary to write at many 
places trép where Aristotle, if he had written up the same 
materials, would have written repi, and his own idiom shows 
also, as I have noted, in other ways throughout the work. But 
if the materials were incomplete enough to require the “ editor” 
to compose many of the actual sentences in his own words, there 
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must have been plenty of opportunity, and perhaps in some cases - 
actual need, for him to fill out the argument here and there, both 
by adding examples and in other ways. Once you admit, as 
Dirlmeier reluctantly does, and as one must, that the work was 
actually written out in someone else’s words than Aristotle’s, 
you must expect to find some substantive intrusions in the text, 
so that Dirlmeier’s insistence on the total authenticity of the 
work’s contents would in any case have to be tempered. (So the 
simplest hypothesis, I should think, by which Dirlmeier could 
reconcile his early date for the Magna Moralta with references 
in the text to Neleus and Mentor would be to suppose that these 
were added later by the “editor”.)** If, then, our text ori- 
ginated in a manuscript of Aristotle’s own, we must reckon with 
the strong probability that this manuscript was very incom- 
plete and has been considerably filled out by whoever prepared 
it for publication. 

It is of course possible for all we are likely ever to know, that 
this is how our text came into being. But there is a simpler 
and more natural way, on the hypothesis of the substantial 
authenticity of the Magna Moralia’s contents, of accounting for 
all the genuinely un—Aristotelian aspects of style and language 
found in the treatise, without indulging in conjectures about 
an Aristotelian manuscript whose condition might have seemed 
to call for just the sort of expansion we seem to find in the 
Magne Moralia. This is by the supposition that the Magna 
Moralia is a student’s published notes of a course of Aristotle’s, 
not based on any Aristotelian manuscript but on what he ac- 
tually heard Aristotle say. Editing, if any, would be of his own 
old notes, not Aristotle’s. In setting down his notes originally 
he would naturally have written partly in his own idiom and 
style; in preparing them for publication, or for his own later 
use in lectures; he could easily have added the examples of 
Neleus and Mentor, and perhaps filled out the notes in other 
ways. In this way all the linguistic facts could be plausibly ac- 


18 This is a better guess than Diiring’s supposition (op. cit. p. 557) 
that Theophrastus (or someone) added them on the occasion of his 
reading Aristotle’s notes to a beginning ethics class in the Lyceum. 
Does Diiring then suppose also that Theophrastus (or whoever) was 
identical with Dirlmeier’s “ editor?” 
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counted for and such facts as the appearance of the references to 
Mentor and Neleus easily accommodated. I need not claim that 
this hypothesis does correctly explain the genesis of our Magna 
Moralia; it is enough to point out that, in advance of a study of 
the treatise’s contents, this possibility stands completely open, 
and is in itself no less believable than the generally current 
hypothesis of a post—Aristotelian author who worked primarily 
from Aristotelian sources known to us independently of his 
version. 


IT 


But is the substance of the treatise Aristotle’s own work, 
rather than a pastiche of the other Ethics? Dirlmeier here does 
what one must do, namely read right through the work testing 
each section to see how it compares with the corresponding pas- 
sages, if any, in the other treatises. I think there is no doubt 
that he proves the insufficiency of the standard view, that the 
Magna Moralia has its origin in a condensation and distillation 
of the Hudemian Ethics or of the Fudemtan and Nicomachean 
both. There are in fact only two fairly brief passages where in 
organization and argument the Magna Moralia “follows” the 
Nicomachean in preference to the Hudemian.** Elsewhere the 
affinities are all to the Hudemian. But I agree with Dirlmeier 
that no one who reads the Magna Moralia carefully and sen- 
sitively, noticing and understanding the points of divergence in 
form, organization, and argument, can believe that it derives 
directly from the written text of either or both of the other 
Ethics. Dirlmeier is not, however, always careful enough to 
distinguish this kind of independence, which he amply estab- 
lishes, from that kind of independence he wishes to prove: that 
of a work composed without knowledge of the others, and by 
the same author. For, even if the Magna Moralia is thus textual- 


19 1.5.1185 b 13-9. 1187 a 4 (corresponding roughly to Hth. Nic. 2), 
and 2.13-14 (1212 a 28-b 23) (on the sense in which the good man loves 
himself, corresponding to Eth. Nic. 9.8). How comes it that Mag. Mor., 
the earliest ethics, deals with these matters in a way which in the 
end (th. Nic.) Aristotle finds on the whole satisfactory, while yet 
during the interim (Hth. Hud.) he sees fit to alter his treatment quite 
considerably? Dirlmeier doesn’t even face the question squarely. See 
below, p. 347 f. 
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ly independent, it might still have been composed as a handbook 
of Aristotelian moral philosophy by someone other than Aris- 
totle: the author might have learned his philosophy from read- 
ing (or hearing) the Fudemian Ethics, and then composed his 
handbook without consulting the texts as he went along. 
Dirlmeier repeatedly emphasizes that Aristotle himself wrote 
the Nicomachean Ethics without working directly from the text 
of the Hudemian: why should not a second party have done 
the same in the Magna Moralia? 

To prove its Aristotelian authorship Dirlmeier relies prin- 
cipally on matters of form and language. In the first place, 
there is the alleged affinity, already mentioned, to the Topics 
and other logical works: he calls the Magna Moralia “ Ethica 
logice demonstrata” (p. 175), and says it is composed more 
topico (p. 205), “with the logical interest” predominating. It 
seems to me highly questionable whether anything much can 
be made of these claims. The Topics consists for the most part 
of somewhat disjoint analyses of modes of argument, because 
its interest is predominantly in the form of valid and invalid 
arguments of a very wide range of types. The interest is in the 
study of the arguments themselves, and not so much in any 
large-scale theory of arguments; hence, the disjointedness, serial 
order, etc. In the Magna Moralia the predominant interest is in. 
any case in the content of the arguments, such interest in form 
as there is being sunply that of the self-respecting philosopher 
concerned for the validity of his reasoning.?° So the disjointed- 
ness here certainly does not have the same causes. Nor does 
Dirlmeier cite any reason to expect a man in turning from work 
on a handbook on dialectical argumentation to lecturing, or 
composing a book on ethics, to treat this new and different sub- 
ject matter in a somewhat similar handbook style. Hence such 


20 Tt is, in any case, rather the Hth. Hud. than the Mag. Mor. which 
betrays in its mode of exposition Aristotle the young logician: the 
emphasis on twoféres and deduction which marks that work (cf. D. J. 
Allan “ Quasi-mathematical method in the Hudemian Hthics,” in Aris- 
tote et les problémes de méthode, ed. S. Mansion, Louvain, 1961) is 
surely to be interpreted as the application of the Posterior Analytics’ 
Theory of scientific reasoning to the subject matter of ethics—as the 
De Caelo is its application to cosmology. 
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affinities as there may be to the Topics provide no strong argu- 
ment in favor of Aristotelian authorship. 

On the other hand, Dirlmeier also emphasizes many matters 
of linguistic usage, and small matters of style, of which some 
link the Magna Moralia to the logical works, some to Plato and 
the Academy. These observations, spread through his commen- 
tary, are varyingly impressive; °! but my own sense is that 
cumulatively they are not sufficient to settle the question of 
authorship. The author, if not Aristotle, might himself have 
spent time at the Academy, perhaps while Aristotle was a mem- 
ber, thus picking up mannerisms, distinctions, ete., linking him 
to the Academy in general and to the Aristotle of the Organon 
in particular. 

Thus, while one must attach some weight to considerations of 
language and style, further arguments are clearly needed. Such 
arguments can only be founded on the philosophical content of 
the work. Dirlmeier does on occasion take note of philosophical 
divergences which can plausibly be explained on the theory that 
the Magna Moralia presents less mature Aristotelian doctrine,™ 
but he seems to shy away from such judgments (perhaps on the 
ground that they are too “ subjective”). Certainly judgments 
of this kind are frequently inconclusive; but often, also, they 
are not. I think there are many passages of the Magna Moralia 
of which “immaturity” of doctrine is an extremely plausible 
explanation **-and a much more plausible one than the alter- 


22 Among the most interesting are the formulary resemblances be- 
tween doctrines in Mag. Mor. (and Etk. Hud.) and the Academic 
Definitiones: cf. pp. 104, 215, ete.; noteworthy, too, is the Mag. Mor.’s 
listing (1185 b 5-6) of dyxivo, eùpábera and uren as intellectual vir- 
tues: as Dirlmeier rightly observes (p. 207) these are repeatedly 
referred to as virtues by Plato, but are not listed in Eth. Hud. 5 (= 
Eth. Nic. 6), while again they turn up in the Definitiones. 

22 Most notably with respect to the shifting uncertainty of the Mag. 
Mor. as to whether the intellectual virtues, to which however, it never 
refuses to grant the title of “virtue,” are grounds of praise: pp. 208-9, 
345-46, 352-53. 

23 I list just a few of the most important of these: 1184 a 8-14 
(definition of ré\etor, which, as the context [a 3-38] shows, covers what 
in Hth. Nic. is divided between réAeor and atrapxes}); 1188 b 18-24 
(what are called in Bth. Nic. 3.1 wixrai wpdtes—the conception though 
not the name is prominent also in Eth. Bud., cf. 1225 a 1-33—are, with- 
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native, that someone whose knowledge of Aristotle’s teachings 
was drawn from the Hudemian and/or Nicomachean Ethics, 
wittingly or unwittingly, made alterations of the kind we find 
in Magna Moralia. Indeed, in two cases I think it can be prac- 
tically demonstrated that this explanation is correct. When one 
adds the fact that the author himself claims to be Aristotle, by 
referring to the Analytics’ doctrine of the syllogism as his own 
(1201 b 25), I think the matter is settled. 

The two passages I think are decisive are 1.1.1182 b 6-1183 
b 8, the critique of an abstract or universal Good, and 1.33, on 
justice, 

All three of the ethical treatises insist that ethics, as a prac- 
tical and not a merely theoretical inquiry, ought to concern it- 
self only with concrete questions about the good of human beings, 
and not at all with whatever more universal or abstract goods 
there may be. In the Nicomachean Ethics (1.6) the sole object 
of attack and rejection is the Platonic Form of the Good, against 
which Aristotle argues both that there isn’t any such thing and 
that if there were ethics should take no account of it. In the 
Hudemian Ethics (1.8) the chief focus of the discussion is again 
on the Platonic theory, and these same two points are again 
made (1217 b 16-23, 25-1218 a 32, as against 1217 b 238-25, 
1218 a 33-38), but there is in addition a brief section (1218 a 
88-b 6) dealing separately with the claims for attention of some- 
thing called rò xowdy dyafdy, “the common good.” We are 
evidently (cf. 1218 a 8-15, Mag. Mor. 1182 b 12-14) to under- 
stand this as what all good things are supposed to have in com- 
mon, regarded now not as something separated apart from those 
good things (as a Platonic Form would be) but had or possessed 
in common by each of them equally: in short, good regarded as 
a proper universal instead of as a Form. In the Magna Moralia, 
interest in the “common good” (introduced as rò kowdv èv 
draw trdpxov åyaðóv, 1182 b 11-12) expands to such an extent 


out comment, treated as dxovtcia); 1193 b 10-18 (“legal justice” is 
not apds &repovy, which contradicts Eth. Hud. 4 [Hth. Nic. 5] 1129 b 
25-27; but the later version has, by deeper reflection, discovered a 
different and important way in which “ legal justice” is mpòs érepor) ; 
1208 b 36-1209 a 36 (the theory of the three efin of friendship is đe- 
veloped in the course of treating an dropia and not simply announced 
as in Hth. Nic., 1155 b 18-19, and in effect, in Eth. Wud., 1236 a 16). 
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that it dominates the discussion (1182 b 10-1183 a 24), while 
the Platonic theory is relegated to a relatively brief final section 
(1183 a 24-b 8) ; and though the main arguments are significant- 
ly different from those in the Hudemian and Nicomachean 
Ethics, it is only against the common good, and not against the 
Form, that the author makes any of the points made in the 
other treatises (cf. 1183 a 7-23 with Eth. Hud. 1217 b 35-41, 
Eth. Nic. 1096 a 29-34). 

This altered main interest of the Magna Moralia is certainly 
not easily explained as the work of a post—Aristotelian. For, 
among other reasons, Aristotle’s mature theory makes the claim 
that “good” is said in all the categories grounds for treating 
it as a word not of one but of many senses. On this view there 
cannot be anything which all good things as such have in com- 
mon, so that the idea of a xowdv dyafov must be regarded as 
empty. On this the Hudemian (1217 b 25-35) and the Nico- 
machean Ethics (1096 a 23-29) agree.* This is why the 
Nicomachean does not even mention a xowdy dyafoyv, other than 
the Platonic Form, and why the Hudemian treats it only in 
passing and as subsidiary to the Form. Why then does a sup- 
posed post~Aristotelian writer take such a strong and indepen- 
dent interest in the unhypostatized xowdy dyabév? One might, 
of course, invent a controversy among Aristotle’s successors on 
this point for the Magna Moralia to be engaged in, but for this 
there is no warrant. In fact close study of the texts shows that 
special interest in a non—Platonic xowdy dyafov marks a stage of 
Aristotle’s own thinking, a stage earlier than that of the 
Budemian Ethics. It follows that the Magna Moralia, which 
betrays this interest, reports Aristotle’s argumentation at that 
earlier time. 

It is well known that in his essay On Ideas Aristotle rebutted 
the Platonists’ argument “from the sciences” (Metaph. A 9, 
990 b 12) by pointing out that even if this argument proves there 


24 Even if dyaééy is treated as a mpds èv Aeydpevoy (cf. G. B. L. Owen 
“Logie and metaphysics in some earlier works of Aristotle,” Aristotle 
and Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century, ed. Diiring—-Owen, Göteborg, 
1959, pp. 163-90, esp. p. 180) it remains true that the word has many 
senses, with no common definition covering all its instances. So that 
the later reservations of the Eth. Nic. (1096 b 26-31) do not affect 
this point. | 
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are things besides particulars, it does not prove there are Forms: 
for “there are besides particulars the things they have in com- 
mon (rà xowd), which we maintain are the objects of the 
sciences.” 2 This theory of xowd, as an alternative to Platonic 
hypostatization, appears also in the logical works; *° and it is 
plainly about «owá in this Aristotelian sense that the Magna 
Moralia is speaking when it says: érepov yap ris i8éas rotro Sóéerev 
dy evar. Ñ pèv iSta xwpicroy Kal aitrd kaf’ abrd, rò 88 Kowdy èv dracw 
trdpxe (1182 b 12-14). So the suggestion that political science 
must in the first instance get to know rò xowdy dyafov amounts 
to the claim both that there is a xowov in this Aristotelian sense 
in the case of “ good,” and that political science must study it. 

In the Nicomachean and FHudemian Ethics the corresponding 
suggestion about the Form is disposed of in two stages: as noted 
above, Aristotle argues first that there is no such object of study, 
and secondly that even if there were it would not help the polit- 
ical scientist, or any other specialist, to know about it.27 The 
Magna Moralia, however, argues only that political scientists 
must not concern themselves with the xowdy åyaĝóy (nor with 
the Platonic Form), without denying the existence of any 
kowov ayabdy, whether “separated ” or not. In fact, the Magna 
Moralia has no qualms about actually stating the common defini- 
tion of “good” (1182 b 20-21); whereas the argument of the 
two Ethics clearly implies that there is no such definition. Mag- 
na Moralia is content to deny to political science any need to be 
concerned with it, while yet affirming its existence. The prin- 
cipal argument of the Hudemian and Nicomachean Hthies 


75 Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Metaph. 79.17-19, citing the Iept Ideav 
(ef, 79.5): čeri yap waph ra kaf Exacta Tà Kowd, dy haper kal ras 
émisrypas elvar. 

26 Eg., Topics 178 b 36 ff., as a solution to the Third Man; ef. 
Metaph. B. 6 1003 a 8-12, Z. 13.1039 a 1-3. 

27 Eth. Hud. states this program explicitly (1217 b 19-25), and Eth. 
Nic. plainly follows it implicitly (1096 a 17-b 31 on existence, b 31-1097 
a 14 on usefulness). At 1218 a 37-b 1 Eth. Hud. apparently means to 
affirm the corresponding two points about a nonseparated xowóy (so also 
D. J. Allan interprets: “Aristotle’s Criticism of Platonic Doctrine con- 
cerning Goodness and the Good,” Proc. of the Arist. Soc. 64 [1963-64], 
227): in any case it certainly follows from what is argued at 1217 b 
22-35 (cf. womwep oby ob68 rò ör ëv ri éori wept rà elpnudva, ofrws ode rd 
dyaðóv, b 33-84) that there is no xowdy dyadér. 
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against its existence, that because “good” is said in all the 
categories it must have so many different senses, is not even 
adumbrated anywhere in the Magna Moralia. It is true that 
the claim is made (1183 a 9-10) that “ good ” is said in all the 
categories, but this thesis is put to a quite different use. The 
argument here (1183 a 7-23)** is that even in a single category, 
like that of time, what is good is not the subject of a single 
science; rather the doctor knows when is a good time for an 
operation, and the pilot when is a good time to sail, and 
so on. If then in each category one finds not one but many 
sciences dealing with good, so much the less will one expect to 
find a single science dealing with what is good in all the cate- 
gories at once. This is a straightforward argument a fortiori, 
and does not depend on or involve the theory that good is a 
woAAaxas Acyopuevov. 

The argument of this section of the Magna Moralia therefore 
has the following features. (1) It concentrates specially on the 
proposition that political science should have in view in its rea- 
sonings the realization of the “common” good, an unhypos- 
tatized universale in rebus. (2) It does not deny, but affirms, 
the existence of such a “common” good. (8) It is familiar 
with the doctrine of categories, and holds that there are items 
in all of them which are good, but does not argue on this basis 
that “ good” is ambiguous and that there is no goodness com- 
mon to all good things. It would seem that we have here the 
record of a stage of Aristotle’s thinking about “good” which 
antedates both that preserved in the Hudemtan and that of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. At this time he himself accepted the ex- 


2 It corresponds to Eth. Hud. 1217 b 35-1218 a 1 (not to b 25-35) 
and Hth. Nic. 1096 a 29-34 (not to a 28-29). Dirlmeier’s failure to 
see that two separate arguments are given in Hth. Hud. and Eth. Nic. 
leads him wildly off in his analysis of Mag. Mor. 1183 a 7-23: see pp. 
176-77. The same failure, in the case of Bth. Bud., has led Allan (op. 
cit. pp. 284-86, cf. esp. his way of running together the two arguments 
in his summary on p. 285) to misunderstand the clear meaning of 1217 
b 33-35, which states as the conclusion of a completed, independent argu- 
ment that there is no unified science of goodness because there is 
nothing common to all good things as such. (On this Owen is right, 
“Logic and Metaphysics in some Earlier Works of Aristotle,” Owen- 
Diiring op. cit. pp. 165-66). 
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istence of a xowdv dyady alongside the other xowd whose exis- 
tence he proposed as an alternative to Forms. This is why he 
deals more fully with the suggestion that politics must study 
this than with the corresponding suggestion about the Platonic 
Form. The former was for him a live question, while the latter 
was not. Later, when he came to think that because there are 
good things in all the categories good must be a oddayiis 
Aeyopevoy, 80 that there is no such xowdy, the question ceased to 
be a live one. He then naturally recast his treatment of the 
“abstract good ” so as to make it a historical, anti-Platonic dis- 
cussion such as we find in the Hudemian and Nicomachean 
Ethics. Certainly no follower of Aristotle’s, whether wittingly 
or unwittingly, can have produced our text out of the more 
orthodox arguments of the other works. 

These considerations show conclusively, I think, that at least 
the part of the first book just analyzed goes back to some Aris- 
totelian text or discussion earlier than either Hudemian or 
Nicomachean Ethics, Examination of the Magna Moralia’s 
treatment of justice will show that this is no isolated case. This 
can be done relatively briefly, since two of the points that need 
to be taken account of have been mentioned already.” 

Magna Moralia 1.33, like the Hudemian—Nicomachean ac- 
count of justice, begins with a distinction between two senses 
of rò Sixaov. First, there is the sense of the word in which, be- 
cause the law of the city enjoins the performance of virtuous 
acts of all kinds, and anything enjoined by the law can be called 
Sixaov, “just” acts would include acts of virtue of whatever 
kind, brave, temperate, pious and the rest. (Commentators of 
the Nicomachean Ethics call this “justice” in the universal 
sense.) Secondly, and more narrowly, there is a sense of the 
word in which only fair dealing counts as just action, and it is 
naturally with justice in the second sense of the word that both 
discussions are primarily concerned. The Magna Moralia, how- 
ever, draws the distinction in an importantly different way from 
the Hudemian—Nicomachean account. The Magna Moralia, 
noting that fairness and unfairness consist in attitudes one has 
to other people and their good, contrasts the narrower with 
the broader sense of justice as respectively relational and non- 


2° Above, p. 328 and note 23. 
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relational: the temperate man, who will of course also be just 
in the broad sense, need stand in no particular relation to others 
in doing (at least some of) his temperate actions (1193 b 12- 
17). But the Hudemian—Nicomachean account makes it a prin- 
cipal part of its theory that in both senses justice is a relational 
notion: ®° insofar as a temperate man can be regarded also as 
just (in the universal sense) he must think of his actions as 
conforming to the law and therefore as contributions to the 
general good which it is the aim of the law to promote. The 
contradiction here is quite explicit. Universal justice dpery pév éort 
Tecla, GAN ody dads GANG mpòs Erepoy (Eth. Nic.=Eth. Hud. 1129 
b 26-7) 5 dAAG rò Sixatoy 76 mpòs Erepov GAXo TOU cipnuévov Kata võpov 
Sixatov éorty (Mag. Mor. 1193 b 15-16). It is surely incredible 
that anyone writing a compendium of Aristotelian ethics who 
knew the other treatment should thus boldly contradict bis main 
source.®+ 

But on the assumption of authenticity it is not difficult to 
account for this divergence. It is plain that the Magna Moralia 
takes a much too simple view of the relation of universal, or 
legal, justice to the particular virtues enjoined by it—and that 
the Hudemian—Nicomachean account shows deeper insight and 
more sophistication. The author of the Magna Moralia simply 
equates acts of (universal) justice with acts of temperance, 
courage and so on, as the case may be, and hence, naturally 
enough, infers that acts of (universal) justice have no necessary 
relation to other persons. But this is wrong, and in the other dis- 
cussion Aristotle takes some pains (1129 b 25-1130 a 8) to ex- 


30 Tt is this fact that, Aristotle implies (1130 b 1-2), makes the 
double usage of the word at once intelligible and difficult to see through 
(1129 a 26-28). 

81 The contradiction consists in the affirmation and denial that rò xara 
vóuov Slxkatov ig mpds črepov, something that consists in a relation to 
others. It is plain that mpòs ërepov bears this same sense in both state- 
ments. The fact that kaf’ éavréy (“by himself,” “solitary,” Mag. Mor. 
1193 b 13, 15) contrasts with mpòs érepoy differently than xka? aùróv 
(“in himself,” “for his own advantage,” Eth. Nic. 1129 b 33), daAds 
(1129 b 26) or rpòs atréy (1130 a, 6, 7) do (P. Trude, Der Begriff 
der Gerechtigkeit in der aristotelischen Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie, 
Berlin, 1955, pp. 59-62, cited with approval by Dirlmeier, p. 313), does 
not imply that mpds érepoy has a different sense there. Provided the 
sense is the same the contradiction remains. 
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plain why: as already noted, an act of (say) temperance is only 
also an act of (universal) justice if done as owed to someone 
else (perhaps the community as a whole, or the ruler, or some 
fellow citizen, Aristotle suggests [1129 b 14-19, 1130 a 5]). 
Aristotle seems to have in mind two different ways in which a 
virtuous act might be regarded as a contribution to someone 
else’s good. First, some acts of courage are undertaken in de- 
fense of the life and property, not of the agent himself, but of 
others, and a corresponding point might be made for temperance, 
good temper and other virtues.5? Now on this ground one could 
only argue that a person displays justice in the universal sense 
when exercising some virtue to the material benefit of some other 
person besides himself—by bravery in battle, or leaving someone 
else’s wife unseduced, and so on. But one could not maintain 
that private acts of bravery (defending merely oneself) or tem- 
perance (not overeating), etc., showed (universal) justice. 
Secondly, however, Aristotle seems also to have in mind a way 
in which all virtuous acts, whether publicly or merely privately 
beneficial in the way just noted, can be thought of as mpòs črepov. 
For in a well-organized city, according to Aristotle, the laws 
aim to advance the happiness of all the citizens in common 
(1129 b 14-19), so that, since happiness consists partly in moral- 
ly virtuous action, the law “bids us to live according to each of 
the virtues and forbids us each of the vices” (1130 b 23-24). 
Hence one may regard one’s virtuous disposition and its exercise, 
whether private or public, as a contribution to the well-being 
of the city just in themselves: it is in the exercise of one’s own 
virtue, whatever the circumstances, that one makes one’s fun- 
damental contribution to the communal good. 

Now in making this second point Aristotle marks an essen- 
tial advance on the theory of the Magna Moralia. For even the 
Magna Moralia’s solitary temperate man can, from this point of 
view, also be acting for social ends and so be acting pds érepov: 
he need only regard his own temperance as just in itself part 
of the communal good. It would thus seem that the Hudemian— 
Nicomachean account shows the fruit of deeper reflection, which 
enabled Aristotle to correct the earlier, over-hasty classification 


32 This seems to be the point Aristotle relies on at 1129 b 31-1130 a 
8: see esp. b 33-35. 
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of justice in the broader sense as not consisting in a relation 
to others. Certainly the facts can very easily be accommodated 
in this way, while, as noted above, they can hardly be squared 
at all with the hypothesis of a post-Aristotelian author familiar 
with the orthodox doctrine. 

This theory of the origin of the Magna Moralia’s discussion 
of justice is also suggested by other facts. Thus the Magna 
Moralia gives an account of “ particular” justice, justice in the 
sense of fair dealing, which from the point of view of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, is both restricted in scope and very poorly 
articulated. The restricted scope comes out already in the defini- 
tion of the just man as the man who wants to have what is 
equal—neither getting more by acting unjustly nor getting less 
by being unjustly treated (1193 b 25-30), than his share.® 
Obviously in this conception justice and injustice only show 
themselves in situations where a man is actually competing with 
others for some good thing: the just man limits his competitive- 
ness and desire for gain in ways in which the unjust man does 
not. Justice, in effect, is fairness in making or accepting dis- 
tributions between oneself and others (1193 b 20-23) ; the more 
general case of parent or arbitrator or judge distributing goods 
where he is not party to the distribution is not taken account 
of in the definition at all.8* In fact, justice on this definition 
seems perfectly to exemplify the Magna Moralia’s general thesis 
about the moral virtues (1186 a 38, b 33-34, 1190 b 7, etc.), 
that they are peodryres tov waboy. Justice turns out to be es- 
sentially the proper control of one’s competitive instinct for 
gain: the just man has neither too much, nor too little, but 
the right amount of this ráĝos. Now not only does this view 
make justice the exact counterpart of the other moral virtues 
(without the disruptions caused in the theory of the mean by 
Aristotle’s recognition in the Hudemian and Nicomachean Ethics 


33 Compare Hih. Mud. 2.3.1221 a 4: xépSos—fnula—dixacovy and the 
theory of two opposed vicious types (the xepiaddos and the {npwdns) 
adumbrated at a 23-24. The limitation evident here was corrected by 
the time the detailed treatment of book 4 was composed. Contrast Hth. 
Nio. 2.7.1108 b 7-8. 

8¢ Hence the situation of the judge or arbitrator, which rightly oc- 
cupies the center of the discussion in Hih. Hud. (Bth. Nic.), is only 
alluded to briefly in Mag. Mor., in a kind of appendix (1196 a 34-b 3). 
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of the anomalous character of justice [cef. 1133 b 82 ff.]), but 
it is also a very natural first sketch for a Greek and a student of 
Plato’s Republic to have produced. The general equation of 
wheovecia (graspingness) with déixia would certainly predispose 
any Greek to the sort of account the Magna Moralia gives, and 
this predisposition would certainly be reinforced for Aristotle, 
if he is the author of that account, by the way in which Thra- 
symachus in the Republic builds on this usage in his theory of 
what injustice is. 

Here again, the Fudemian—Nicomachean treatment shows the 
fruits of further reflection. In their theory the circumstances 
of justice are generalized to include indifferently the assignment 
of the right amount of goods (and evils), no matter who the 
persons may be to whom the assignment is made (cf. 1184 a 
1-6). And because the case where a man is assigning goods to 
himself is a special case, Aristotle rightly tends to avoid it, dis- 
cussing instead the actions of judges and arbitrators.” On this 
improved conception it is not essential to justice that a just 
act involve the renunciation of possible, but unjust, gain on 
one’s own part. And, on the other side, the motives to injustice 
could, in principle, be quite varied: not merely excessive desire 
for gain, but also simple hatred and willful arbitrariness, can 
now be accommodated. The essential thing is whether or not 
the right assignment of goods has been made—and the motives 
leading someone to fail to make it are now a subsidiary question. 
The Nicomachean Ethics, by defining the virtues as means in 
passion and action (1106 b 16-17),°° perhaps intends to make 
room for virtues like justice, which, so understood, is a virtue 
of action only, with no peculiar range of emotion under its con- 
trol. In any case the official Nicomachean account of justice as 
a mean (1133 b 29 ff.) mentions only actions and not passions. 
(It is interesting to notice, however, that even in this later 
treatment the appeal of the Magna Moralia’s more primitive 


85 This is the true source of what some commentators have found to 
be objectionably legalistic in Aristotle’s account. The judge looms so 
large primarily because he represents the general case, where the facts 
can be observed free from the confusions introduced by considering the 
special case concentrated on by Plato and the earlier Aristotle. 
| 8¢The Eth. Hud. is less explicit than Eth. Nic. in including actions 
as well as passions, but cf. eg., 2.3.1220 b 21-35, esp. mpåģer (b 25). 
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scheme is not completely overcome. In one passage (1136 b 34- 
1137 a 4) Aristotle assimilates the judge who knowingly hands 
down an unjust decision to Thrasymachus’ grasping man, who 
is motivated by excessive desire for gain: according to Aristotle, 
even if he does not profit materially from the transaction, the 
judge at least gets an excess of some good—gratitude, perhaps, 
or revenge! Here Aristotle plainly writes under the influence of 
the old, restricted conception of justice; on his own current 
theory he ought to feel no need at all to treat the judge as a 
wAeovéxrns, aud it is certainly to be regretted that he did not 
take the opportunity here once and for all to break the old tie 
between ddiuia and Acovesia. ) 

The upshot is that although Aristotle takes the essential first 
step in Kudemian Ethics 4 (—Nicomachean 5) toward getting 
beyond the oversimple conception of justice as consisting es- 
sentially in the limitation of one’s competitive instinct for gain, 
he never freed himself entirely of this idea. He recognizes the 
essential irrelevance of the identities of the parties to a distribu- 
tion, but does not, apparently, have a clear grasp of the conse- 
quences. Both the success and the failure support the thesis that 
the Magna Moralia’s theory of justice is the work of a less mature 
Aristotle. 

I think that my examination of the philosophical content of 
the Magna Moralia’s theory of justice shows beyond reasonable 
doubt that that theory was constructed by Aristotle himself at 
some time before the composition of the Hudemian Ethics." J 
have shown the same for the Magna Moralia’s critique of a uni- 
versal Good. Many other passages could be added, but I think 
these are decisive. 

The only significant doubts about this conclusion, so far as 
I can see, are prompted by the two passages where, as I said 
above,** the Magna Moralia “follows” the Nicomachean Ethics 
in fairly clear preference to the Hudemian-—to which, however, 
on my account, it is chronologically closer. Why Aristotle should 
have revised, in the Hudemian Ethics, the treatment accorded 


8¢ The same conclusion could be reached, I think, from a consideration 
of the Magna Moralia’s failure to distinguish distributive, corrective 
and “reciprocal” justice and their spheres. 

88 P, 335 and note 19, 
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to these matters in the Magna Moralia, only to revert to it in 
the Nicomachean, is certainly not easy to say. On the other hand, 
one must not expect to explain everything: Aristotle can have 
had motives for doing what seems unfathomable to us. I do 
not think the facts are entirely inconsistent with the supposition 
of the priority of the Magna Moralia’s version of these two pas- 
sages; °° but in any case, the anomaly, difficult as it is to explain, 
must not be allowed to outweigh the arguments for authenticity 
presented above. 

I have defended both the substantial authenticity of the Mag- 
na Moralia and its importance as a source for the study of Aris- 
totle’s moral philosophy. But I have also emphasized the un- 
doubted, though not precisely determinable, influence of an 
intermediary on the transmitted record of what Aristotle said. 
One is not infrequently tempted to find this influence at work in 
the exposition of the detail of Aristotle’s arguments.*® This is 


8° On the question of Mag. Mor. 1.5.1185 b 14-1187 a 4 see D. J. Allan, 
“ Magna Moralia and Nicomachean Ethics, JHS 77, pt. 1 (1957), 
7-11; Dirlmeier, Magna Moralia pp. 145-46; Allan, Gnomon 38, pp. 
142-43; Dirlmeier, commentary on Eth. Bud., ed. 2, 143. As for Allan’s 
claim that the author of Mag. Mor. here cites the (Nicomachean) Ethics 
by name (1185 b 15), and thereby shows himself not to be Aristotle: (1) 
Dirlmeier shows that the reading éx ræv #@:xav would not normally mean, 
and so probably does not mean, “from the Ethics.” (I do not think 
he succeeds in showing that it could not mean that.) (2) Dirlmeier’s 
(and in effect Stock’s) own favored translation, “from the phenomena 
(Erscheinungen) of moral character,” “from the (observed) facts about 
character,” which is in itself possible enough, does not fit the context: 
if these facts of character can be observed then they are not ddavy and 
there is no need to consider what is observed to happen in matters 
of bodily health as a visible indication of what happens in the forma- 
tion of character. (3) I therefore agree with Spengel and others (most 
recently Düring, Gnomon 33, p. 551) that we should emend to èx rar 
alcGnrav (“from observable facts ’): I take Stobaeus’ x ray alg@}joewr 
(II.7, Wachs. p. 137, 25) to be very strong grounds for this alteration, 
given the well-known fact that his text is plainly based at this point 
ultimately on the Magna Moralia. If this is correct the question of 
priority must be decided on internal grounds alone, if at all. 

49 Likely cases which can be briefly indicated include 1187 a 35-b 
4 (compare Hth. Hud, 1222 b 20-1223 a 8), 1188 b 25-26 (which seems 
to betray a formal structure for the argument of chapters 12-16 like 
that of Eth. Hud. 2.7-9, but without any other sign that this is so); 
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indeed to be expected. But I do not find any evidence that the 
writer has, either deliberately or through oversight or incapacity, 
altered any important element of Aristotle’s teaching in the 
lectures being reported. The proof of this is the degree to which 
convincing and good philosophical sense can be made of at least 
the main drift of all the Magna Moralia’s discussions, together 
with the fact that the sense which emerges requires to be ex- 
plained not as derivative from, but as the ancestor of, the ma- 
ture Aristotelian doctrine. This means that the Magna Moralia 
can only be used with care in giving an account of the genesis 
and content of Aristotle’s moral theory; but it can and must 
be used. 


JOEN M. COOPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF PrrrssurGH. 


also certain arguments which hardly make sense as they stand can be 
presumed to be faulty reports, e. g, 1205 a 7-15. 


SOPHISTS AND PHILOSOPHERS: PROBLEMS 
OF CLASSIFICATION. 


Hducated Greeks with literary and philosophical interests who 
lived and travelled in the eastern provinces of the Roman empire 
have proved difficult to classify, particularly in terms of the con- 
trast between sophists and philosophers. Consider, for example, 
Plutarch, Dio of Prusa and Aelius Aristides. Philostratus, the 
ancient biographer of the sophists, wrote several pages on Aelius 
Aristides, included Dio in his work with some qualifications and 
excluded Plutarch. G. W. Bowersock, in his important book on 
the relations of the Greek sophists with the Roman imperial 
government includes numerous discussions of Aristides but treats 
Plutarch and Dio not as sophists but as men of letters and philoso- 
phers.* He discusses the problems of classification and shows 
that despite the real rivalry between philosophers and rhetors 
(the latter category including sophists) the two professions could 
be conflated.2 Should we, then, accept his classification of 
Aristides, but neither Plutarch nor Dio, as a sophist? Would 
such classifications have been acceptable to these men themselves? 

There is another problem with regard to these Greek—speaking 
men of letters: their philosophical alignment. Are we to con- 
sider them as Stoics or Platonists or what? This problem is 
more acute with respect to men generally regarded as philoso- 
phers. Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius are the two Stoic—inclined 
Greek writers whose work survives in extenso. The old Stoics, 
such as Zeno and Chrysippus, are extant only in fragments and 
it is difficult to reconstruct precisely what they believed. Hence 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, together with the Latin writer 


2G. W. Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford, 
1969). He generally follows the limits of Philostratus (ibid., p. v.), but 
points out that Philostratus numbered eloquent philosophers, such as 
Favorinus of Arelate and Dio of Prusa, among the sophists (ibid., p. 11, 
citing VS, pp. 479 and 484). He discusses Philostratus in chapter I. 

2 Ibid., pp. 11-15 (where he also examines ‘ rhetors’ and ‘sophists’ 
and concludes that they are the same, except that not all rhetors will 
have been professional men and hence sophists) and 110. 
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Seneca, tend to be quoted widely as authoritative sources for 
Stoic doctrine. The example par excellence of this approach is 
the source book edited by W. J. Oates, where Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius are taken as the major sources for Stoicism 
just as Epicurus and Lucretius are the great exponents of 
Epicureanism.* Repeatedly in histories of philosophy Seneca, 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius are treated as the chief repre- 
sentatives of later Stoicism, if not of Stoicism as a whole.* It 
is rarely considered whether such men wished to be identified as 
orthodox Stoics.” Moreover, philosophical systems such as 
Stoicism and Platonism underwent important changes before 
the first century of our era and a man may agree with the earlier 
rather than with the later proponents of the system. The purpose 
of this paper is to see how some of the sophists and philosophers 
of the first and second centuries classified themselves. The first 
part examines their concepts of their own professional role, the 
second part their concepts of their philosophical alignment. 


I. SOPHISTS OR PHILOSOPHERS ? 


In the case of Plutarch the reader finds a wide range of 
connotations attaching to the term ‘ sophist’ in various contexts, 
Sophistes is used in a neutral sense, as when Plutarch wishes 
to identify a man (for example, to distinguish Bion of 


3s W. J. Oates, The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers (New York, 
1940). By contrast ©. M. Bakewell, Source Book in Ancient Philosophy, 
2nd ed. (New York, 1939) has separate chapters on the Stoics (chap. 
17), on Epictetus (20) and on Marcus Aurelius (21). 

4For example, R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Bpicurean (New York, 1910) 
pp. 113-52; E. Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, 13th 
ed. (London, 1931) pp. 266-72; W. Windelband, History of Ancient 
Philosophy, 2nd ed. (New York, 1956) pp. 303-19; A. H. Armstrong, 
An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, 3rd ed. (London, 1957) pp. 
144-46; J. L. Saunders, Greek and Roman Philosophy after Aristotle 
(New York, 1966) p. 8. In The Stoics, Hpicureans and Sceptics, 2nd 
ed. (London, 1892) Zeller uses Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Heraclitus and Cornutus-—‘ those Stoics whose complete works are ex- 
tant’—as the basis for the whole of part 2 on the Stoics; but he 
realizes that he is setting forth Stoic doctrine in the form it assumed 
after Chrysippus (pp. 53-56). 

® An exception is the admirable work by A. Bonhéfler, Epiktet und 
die Stoa: Untersuchungen gur stoischen Philosophie (Stuttgart, 1890). 
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Borysthenes from other men of the same name)® or to refer to 
the seven wise men.’ There are more than thirty occurrences in 
a neutral sense. In other contexts the word is probably in- 
tended to be derogatory °? and in yet others it is certainly so. 
copiers Kal åàačoy avip is obviously a term of abuse. Related 
terms—oodgiorixds, codiorixis, codictidw,** codioteia, roplio- 
parta, and codisrevw *7—tend to be derogatory. More so, I think, 
than words related to S8ypaywyds.1® Plutarch does not make a 
clear distinction between rhetors and sophists, but the former 
are criticized in some passages, as are of fyroptKol codiorai.*® 
Even when the word codiorat has no derogatory overtones, the 
sophists are sometimes attacked; moreover, Plutarch wrote a 
work criticizing the sophists.2° When sophists are compared 


°H.g., Pilut. 727d, 1126a, Phoe. 18.6. Reference of the type ‘727d’ are 
to the essays, letters, dialogues and lectures collectively known as the 
Moralia. Diogenes Laertius lists ten men called Bion (4.58) and 
describes the one in question as copiers woxtdos (4.47). 

7 385d-e, 478b-c. On the earlier uses of the word see also 96a (v.1.), 
387d, 857f (referring to Herodotus), Them. 2.5-6 and G. B. Kerferd, 
OR 64 (1950) 8-10. 

3 Other examples: 13la-b, 223f, 538e, Comp. Dem. Oie. 1.2. 

? E.g., 229a, 814c, 988e-f, Luc. 7.4, Ales. 53.1. 

19 E.g., 408d (cf. H. Bolkestein, Mnemosyne, 4th Ser., 17 [1964] 373- 
74), 580b, 710b, 992e, 1066c. 

11 ë 1118d, 1124c; cf. 8lb, 419a, Epict. 2.20.23 (= Epic. fr. 368 
[Usener]), Dio Prus. 4.83. 

12 48d, Tla, 446c, 713f, 756d, 778b, 1116f. 

13 129d, 659f, 999b. 

14 42a, 545e. 

15 78f, 1043e. 

18 1034e-f, 1113f. 

17 486c, 1047f. Plutarch avoids using the word when talking about 
his own lecturing in Rome (522d). 

18 Cf. dnpaywyds in Comp. Thes. Rom. 2.3, Cim. 19.3 with the neutral 
usage in 785a, 790e, 813a; Sypaywyeiy in 525e with 330c, 802d; and 
dynparyeryia. in 184b, 802e, Per. 4.6 (all neutral contexts). 

28 Criticism of rhetors in 59f, 447e, 1000d, but not in 235e, 788d, 1087b 
(cf. pyropedery in 1033b). For the lack of a clear distinction, ef. moMo? 
Tay pyrépwy kal räv codioroy in 13la and oi pyroptxol copioral in 543e-f, 

2° No. 219 in the Lamprias catalogue: IIpés robs 1a 7d pyropedery py 
pirocogoivras (Plutarch, Moralia VII, ed. F. H. Sandbach [Leipzig, 
1967] p. 9). Of E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1909) I, 
p. 380. Examples of criticism of sophists: 215e, 709b. 
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with philosophers, the sophists normally suffer in the com- 
parison ™ and Plutarch seems to identify himself with the 
philosophers.”? Certainly giAdcodos is used to compliment or 
indicate something or someone to be admired.?* Plutarch has a 
high opinion of ¢:Accodia although he realizes that philosophers 
can differ among themselves.** He discusses the parts of philoso- 
phy and what a philosopher should do;?* he wants philosophy 
kept pure, free of difficulty and sophistry.2* Some of his works, 
however, show a great deal of rhetorical training. Even if these 
works are relegated to a rhetorical period (for example, before 
A.D. 67), they can still be shown to contain criticism of sophists 
and a high opinion of philosophy.” 

Dio of Prusa has always been difficult to classify. Not long 
after his death Lucian wrote that Dio was a philosophos exiled 
for his frankness and independence and he links Dio with 
Musonius and Epictetus. Much later Photius called Dio a so- 
phist and philosopher by profession, and this summary is re- 
peated by the Suda.2® Synestus of Cyrene rejected Philostratus 
classification of Dio as a professing philosopher who adopted a 
style characteristic of the sophists (and was thus classed popu- 
larly as a sophist because of the beauty of his language). 


31 48d, 328b, 999e, 1000d. 

22 Note especially 43e-44a (cf. 38f-39a, 41b-d). 

78 330a, 384f (å dice diddcoges), 609c, 1118b; neutral use in 220e, 
352c, 457d. Compare ¢iAccopmrepov in 363d, Sol. 3.1 (but cf. 1115c) and 
girdcogos kal woderixés in 46b, 88b. rà g:Moropoúpeva (353d, 1072f), 
prracégnua (269b, 1125b), ptrocogety (796d-e, 1063d) and cupdirocodeiv 
(77c, 122b) are generally neutral. 

*4 Regard for @idovopia: 713d, 716d, 83le, 1108b-c. Divisions: 76a-b, 
1108d. Cf. the two works listed together in the Lamprias catalogue: 63. 
Mepit rot play elvat dws roð Tidkdrwvos "Axadjpeay; 64. ITept ris dsadopas 
ræv ILvppwrelwy kal 'Axadnueatkor, 

25 46b, 48d, 122e, 1388b-c, 378a, 382d-e, 999e; cf. Siadexrix} in 386d, 
887e (ef. 387d) and progress é re ¢gidocodeiy in 75c. 

26 76a, 78e-f, 580b. 

37 318e, 328a-c, 330e, 35la. Cf. C. P. Jones, Plutarch and Rome (Ox- 
ford, 1971) p. 14 n. 6. Jones (ibid., n. 5) gives some other examples of 
_ Plutarch’s impatience with the schools of the sophists: 802e (cogiorixés), 
815b (piyropes), Comp. Dem. Cic. 2 (copiers), Pomp. 17.8 (pnropixay 
Ab yw SddoKados), 

28 Luc. Peregr. 18; Phot. Bibl. 209 (165a); Suda s.y. (collected in 
von Arnim’s edition of Dio, vol. IT, pp. 313, 320, 328). 
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Synesius preferred a division of Dio’s career into two parts: 
(1) àyvópov sopiorýs; (2) piàócoġos. He argues that although 
Dio was a philosopher he attacked philosophers and philosophy 
seriously and in no uncertain terms. He suggests a division of 
speeches corresponding to the parts of Dio’s career : (1) mpò ris 
duyns; (2) merà thv pvyyv.*® This division has been an influential 
one. But it is too neat for the evidence of Dio’s own usage. 

In Dios speeches the word sophistes is sometimes used in a 
neutral sense; ° on other occasions it is probably derogatory.** 
In many contexts sophistes is certainly a term of abuse and 
GyOpurros godisris Or Tò Tév Godioray yévos is derided.®? Some of 
these cases are in a speech which could be dated to Dio’s 
‘sophistic’ period. Dio does not include himself among the 
sophists and in the speech at Olympia he specifically rejects the 
sophistic label.** In fact, Dio’s attitude to scogiorys appears to 
be similar to his attitude to Sypaywyds: he realizes that he acts 
like one, but he does not like being called one.®* On the other 
hand Dio identifies himself with the piàórogo: ** and he generally 
evinces a high opinion of diAdcodo: in contrast with coduoral, 
pyropes and wodsrixoi.*? But in one speech, not necessarily of his 
‘sophistic’ period, his interlocutor pays a very doubtful com- 
pliment to philosophers." Moreover, Dio is critical of ‘so-called 
philosophers ’.2° It seems that, like Plutarch, Dio wished to be 
regarded as a philosopher. 


2 Synes. Dion 1.1-3, 8-9, 12 (ed. K. Treu in Schriften und Quellen der 
alten Welt 5 [Berlin 1959]); on the text of 1.3 see K. Latte, Classica 
et Mediaevalia 17 (1956) 95. In general, cf. G. W. Bowersock, op. 
cit. (n. 1) pp. 10-11, 110-11. 

s% Dio 12.10; 19.3-4; 47.16; 54.1-2, 4; 66.12, 

518.383; 12.5; 32.68; 55.7. 

32 3.27; 4.32-38, 78, 131-32 (Diogenes speaking); 6.21; 8.9, 36; 10.32; 
32.11, 39; 35.8-10; 58.2. 

8 11.6, 14 (this speech is a sophistic display). 

84 12.13, 15; Dio distinguishes himself from the sophists in 4.14 and 
the derogatory passages. 

s 34.38; on the association of copioral with Snuaywyol see 4.131-32 
and 77/78.27. 

86 12.5, 15, 38; 33.14-16; 48.14; 49.14. 

8712.5; 22.5; 24.38; 34.38; 71.8; cf. 19.4, 43.6. 

88 §60.9-10; cf. comments on 11.6, 14 above. 

=° 13.11; 32.8, 20; 72.2; 77/78.34-35. On Dio’s concept of the role of 
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Aelius Aristides attacks philosophers and does not, apparently, 
wish to be identified with them.*® But this does not necessarily 
make him a sophist. As E. Mensching and C. A. Behr have 
pointed out, sophistes is used as a term of abuse by Aristides.** 
But not in every occurrence. Behr claimed that sophistes was 
always an abusive word in Aristides’ work. He lists a number of 
supporting examples but his claim is decisively refuted by A. J. 
Festugiére, who lists examples of non—pejorative usage** and 
other examples where the pejorative connotation stems from 
Aristides’ application of the word to rivals or to bad orators.* 
The whole of speech 34 K falls into the last category; Aristides 
was clearly pleased with this attack on bad sophists.** Even so, 
there remains a residue of passages where sophistes is a term 
which Aristides would not wish to have applied to himself. Yet 
he also raises the work of a sophist above that of a philosopher.*® 
Critical as he is of philosophers, Aristides may not have been 
pleased to be labelled a sophist. 


a philosopher, see 34.3, 52; 48.14; 49.1-13, S. Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1904) pp. 367-82 and B. F. Harris, 
The Moral and Political Ideas of Dio Chrysostom with Special Reference 
to the Bithynian Speeches (Thesis, Auckland, 1966) pp. 114-16, 177-78, 
204-5; on Dio’s conversion, A. D. Nock, Conversion (Oxford, 1933) pp. 
173-74 and B. F. Harris, op. cit, pp. 110-14, 

1 G. W. Bowersock, op. cit. (n. 1) p. 11. An example of an attack 
on philosophers is 46, pp. 402-4 D. References to Aristides’ speeches 
marked with a ‘D’ are to Dindorf’s edition (Leipzig, 1829), those 
marked with a ‘K’ are to Keil’s incomplete edition (Berlin, 1898). 

4 E. Mensching, Mnemosyne, 4th Ser., 18 (1965) 62 n. 3; C. A. 
Behr, Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales (Amsterdam, 1968) pp. 
66 n. 17, 106-7 and n. 39, 169 (on 49.8 K). 

42 REG 82 (1969) 148: 23.2 K; 28.24 K; 28.81 K; 36.9 K; 49.8 K; 
50.61 K. To these can be added 50.95 K (a sympathetic reference) and 
also 50.100 K, if Behr’s emendation ô @yores is not accepted (cf. Keil’s 
apparatus, C. A. Behr, op. cit., pp. 65-67 n. 17, G. W. Bowersock, op. 
cit. (n. 1) p. 13 n. 3, A. J. Festugiére, loc, cit., pp. 147-49, I. Avotins, 
AJP 92 (1971) 348-49). 

+3 28.128 K; 33.29 K; 34.47 K; 50.95 K (which I place in the previous 
category); 51.39 K (cf. next note). 

‘tt 51.38-41, esp. 39 K. On Aristides’ relations with sophists see A. 
Boulanger, Aelius Aristide et la sophistique dans la province d’Asie 
(Paris, 1923) pp. 145-46, 256-62 and esp. 265-70. 

1 Q. W. Bowersock, op. cit. (n. 1) p. 11 and n. 3. 
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By contrast, Epictetus clearly thought of himself as a philoso- 
pher. When, for example, he demands, ‘ Did you learn that at 
the feet of the philosophers?’ 4° what is meant by ‘that’ is the 
precise opposite of the teaching of Epictetus. Because the 
anecdote about a certain Italicus is isolated,*” its point has been 
disputed. But the story is meant to indicate that Epictetus was 
a genuine philosopher; that Italicus had a great reputation 
among the Romans as a philosopher; but that Italicus vehe- 
mently did not wish to be an austere philosopher of Epictetus’ 
ilk. It is implicit in the terseness of the introduction to the 
anecdote that Epictetus did not approve of the Roman popular 
feeling about philosophers. Time and again philosophos is used 
as a term of great honour— a ‘philosopher’ obviously has the 
highest status for Epictetus.** The exchange in 3.9.10 implies 
that he considers himself a philosopher. Occasionally ‘ philoso- 
phy ’ is defined more strictly, as when he distinguishes the estab- 
lishment of standards (xaydves), which is the task of philosophy, 
from the application of these standards, which is the task of the 
‘good and excellent man’ (6 xadds kat dyafds).4° Elsewhere he 
emphasizes that his pupils should act on their philosophical 
principles rather than speak of themselves as philosophers," 
But on the whole, the word philosophos represents both the 
ideal for his own life and the objective of the education he pro- 
vided." That Epictetus was recognized as a philosopher is shown 
by the fact that, when Domitian banished all philosophers from 
Rome (about A.D. 93),°? he was obliged to leave too. The reader 


t Epict. 3.26.9; ef. 3.24.30-31. 

*73.8.7: IlGs ëyove: ‘Pwpatos apis pidicdgous åy Oédys yrdvat, Exovcoy. 
"Iradixds 6 padtora oky abray giidcogos elvat mapévros woré uov yaderhvas 
rots llois, ds dvaxsora wdoxwy, ‘OU ðúvauar’, py, ` pépew: awrddduré pe, 
wowjoeré we Tovotroy yevéoOar’, Selas éué. 3.9 concerns an unnamed rhetor 
going to Rome for a lawsuit and 3.8.1-6 is about dealing with external 
impressions. 

48 2.13.23, 2.14.7-9, 3.26.7, ench. 32.1; cf. 3.13.23. 

40 2.11.24-25; ef. 3.24.110-14. 

50 enoh. 46; ef. 3.26.18. 

§12.14.7-8; 3.7.17; 3.9.13; 3.10.7, 11; 4.8; ench. 22-23; cf. 2.11. 

5 The older authorities ascribed the references in Gell. 15.11.3-5, 
Suet. Dom. 10.3 to A.D. 89 (see H. von Arnim, RH 6 (1909) 127; ef. 
E. T. Salmon, A History of the Roman World from 80 B.C. to A.D. 138, 
3rd ed. [London, 1957] p. 235). On the likelihood of A.D. 92-93 see 
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is constantly aware that Epictetus is not in Rome, but in 
Nicopolis.® 

Epictetus distinguishes himself from the sophists by his 
anecdote about Diogenes’ insult to a sophist ** and by the deroga- 
tory connotations he gives to coduorixds,®> codpifecOar °* and 
addiopa.°” The implication is that he sides with the philosophers 
against the sophists. Again, he contrasts his own position with 
that of a layman (iddérys). In 3.19 the philosopher obviously 
receives approval, while the layman has not grasped the central 
points of Epictetus’ teaching.” Mixing with laymen is dan- 
gerous to all but the most resolute philosophers.®® llowever, in 
arguing with an Epicurean, Epictetus casts himself among the 
laymen and refers to the Hpicureans as ‘ philosophers ’.®° This 
enables him, after revealing an inconsistency, to challenge the 
Epicurean to be a proper philosopher, perfectly consistent with 
his own doctrines." It is clear that Epictetus wished to be 
regarded as a philosopher. 

Mareus Aurelius also aligned himself with the philosophers 
and certainly not with the sophists. At the end of his introduc- 
tory book Marcus thanks the gods that he did not fall in with 
any sophist; this would have been as bad as becoming involved 
in literature or the solution of syllogisms.®* He feels that he 
may not have been able to disentangle himself from their clutches, 
even though he had set his heart on philosophy. Twice his 


A. N. Sherwin-White, JRS 47 (1957) 126-27 and F. Millar, JRS 55 
{1965} 142; ef. D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to 
the Gth Century A.D, (London, 1937) p. 139 n. 1. Millar suggests (p. 
148) that the political application of the expelled philosopher’s teaching 
could have been subversive, if an interlocutor can ask, duets ody ol 
dirédcopo. Siddexere karapporeiy trav Bacildwy; (1.29.9). It should be 
pointed out that the teacher’s overt answer is: py ‘yévocro. 

58 1.1.19, 1.9.27, 1.10.2-6, 1.26.10, 2.6.20, ete. 

"t 3.2.11; ef. 2.20.23 (= Epic. fr. 368 [Usener]). 

58] 27.6, 3.8.1. 

86 1.7.11, 2.25.2, 4.5.3; cogiorederry is neutral in the title of 3.21. 

87 1.27.2, 2.16.8, 2.18.18, 3.26.16; ef. 1.7.33 and cogioxdrtoy in 2.18.17. 

58 Cf. ench. 48. 

50 3.16, ench. 46. 

oO aks 

1 3.7.17. 

6 M, A. 1.17.9. 
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adoptive father, Antoninus Pius, is praised for not being a 
sophist,® and in both cases adherence to philosophy appears as 
a virtue in the context.** Elsewhere sophists and their art are 
seen as something to be opposed.®* On the positive side, philoso- 
phy (as has already been hinted) is highly valued. It is a 
central principle in Marcus’ life.6* It is dearly sought after, the 
peak of his ambition.® For Marcus philosophy is a way of life 
and he would like to be considered a philosopher.® 

What is surprising in this analysis is that what is common 
to Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius is shared to a large extent 
by Plutarch and Dio and to a lesser extent by Aristides. For it 
is not only Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius (of these five) who 
wish to be considered philosophers and not sophists. Plutarch is 
critical of the sophists and tends to use terms like ooeduorixés in 
a derogatory fashion. Dio specifically rejects the idea of being 
called a sophist. Both Plutarch and Dio seem to identify them- 
selves with the philosophers. Aristides’ position is not so clear. 
Like Dio, he can use sophistes as a term of abuse. But he is also 
critical of philosophers as a class. The picture can be broadened 
a little by an examination of epigraphical evidence. On in- 
scriptions the terms philosophos and rhetor are linked with 
reference to one man,®® but not, apparently, philosophos and 
sophistes. This usage, as well as that of the five authors con- 
sidered above, suggests that sophistes is a term of a different 
order from philosophos. Those who describe a man as both 
sophistes and philosophos, as do Synesius of Cyrene, Photius 
and the Suda (on Hippias of Elis and Dio of Prusa), belong to 
a later age in which sophistes, like philosophos, refers to a man’s 
profession. In the first and second centuries sophistes can be 
used in a neutral sense, but it tends to have a derogatory con- 
notation when applied to men of letters. 


68 1.16.4, 6.30.3. 

64 7.16.5, 6.30.1. 

e5 1.7.1, 7.66. 

"2172. 

°7 8.1; ef. 1.6, 1.14.2, 5.9, 6.12, 9.41. 

88 See also 2.10 and 12.27, where ¢:Aocédws and didoroddrepor are used 
to indicate approval. 

°° For references and discussion see G. W. Bowersock, op. cit. (n. 1) 
pp. 11-12, 
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Il. PHILOSOPHICAL ALIGNMENT. 


Epictetus, Dio and Marcus Aurelius are commonly classified 
as Stoics and Plutarch as a Platonist. But an examination of 
their concepts of their respective positions does not fully support 
such decisive classifications in terms of philosophical schools. 
It is true that Plutarch is basically a Platonist: he discusses 
Plato’s ideas at length, as in the Platontcae quaestiones and the 
de animae procreatione in Timaeo, and he supports Plato against 
Zeno.” The Epicureans (as well as the Stoics) are slighted and 
their views attacked in his writings.“ He has a hostile attitude 
to the Stoics, whom he sometimes attacks without naming; 
elsewhere he explicitly rejects their views or refers to them in 
derogatory fashion.” His extant works exhibit two major lines 
of attack on the Stoics: they contradict themselves ** and their 
views are opposed by common conceptions.” However, he ab- 
sorbed a number of Stoic ideas and he is found approving of 
cuprdGea™ and even drdfaa and drapaéla—despite his bitter 
attacks on rà d8iddopa.’® So he is not as completely committed 
to a single school, Platonism, as one might have supposed. 

Dio was primarily indebted, within the philosophical spectrum, 


7° Plut. 1034c-f (where Plutarch tends to assume that Plato is cor- 
rect). In 387f the narrator (presumably Plutarch) refers to his be- 
coming a member of the Academy. On Plutarch’s philosophical position, 
see K. Ziegler, RH 21, I (1951) 704-5, 938-47, H. Weber, Die Staats- 
und Rechtslehre Plutarchs von Chaironeia Schriften zur Rechtslehre 
und Politik, 16 (Bonn, 1959) pp. 18-24 and A. J. Gossage, ‘ Plutarch’ 
in T. A. Dorey (ed.), Latin Biography (London, 1967) p. 72 n. 13. 

7% Slights: 164f-165a, 532b, 789b. Attacks on Epicurean views: 420b-d, 
1086c-1130e passim. 

12 75f-76a (where the example shows the Stoics are intended) 449f- 
450a, 710b, 830b, 935b. 

78 For example, stated of Chrysippus is 1049a-c and of the Stoics in 
general in 1062a, e, 1070e, 1084d. 

™ Using Kowal ëvvorar and/or mpodjves (e.g., 1059f-1060e, 1073c-d, 
1084a) or wapa ry črvov and other forms of shorthand (e.g., 10632, 
1071b, 1086b). 

15 140e, 142e-143a; cf. 432b. 

7° Compare 82$, 1092a with 1061d, 1064c-d, 1071-10728. On Plutarch’s 
attitude to the Stoies see H. von Arnim in SVF I, pp. x-xv, M. Pohlenz, 
Hermes 74 (1989) 1-33, F. H. Sandbach, CQ 34 (1940) 20-25, R. H. 
Barrow, Plutarch and his Times (London, 1967) pp. 45, 102-8, 
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to the Cynics and the Stoics.77 An extended example of his 
debt to the Stoics is contained in his use of the idea of homonowa 
in the universe to fortify his advice about homonow among men 
and among cities. In his speech at Prusa on homonoia with 
Apamea he points to the eternal and majestic ráés, dudvow and 
cwdpootvy in the heaven as a whole and its components. The 
elements should be observed, because they and the entire uni- 
verse are preserved by their mutual philia and homonow. If 
this koinonia were ever dissolved and stasis ensued, they would 
be subject to destruction. To philia and homonowa is also at- 
tributed the predominance of ether and its appointed periods. 
Peace, justice and the law of reason prevent the destruction of 
the universe, although the risk of such destruction is contained 
in wicove&ia and dSiadopd. If such strong and great beings as the 
sun, moon, stars and planets co-operate and submit to their 
koinonia with one another, why cannot roàiyvia of mere mortals 
and weak é@vy do likewise? ** B. F. Harris has pointed out the 
direct link with Stoic ideas in the terminology used to describe 
the harmony of the universe: orotxetwy dppovia, ovpraðhs, 
érixpartyots alĝépos, dip, wip Oeiov."® Dio’s particular stress is on 
the application of this metaphysical theory to relations between 
one city and another. He makes similar points on the relevance 
of celestial experiences to human ones elsewhere.®° When he 
apologizes for the apparent remoteness and lack of affinity be- 
tween the universe and human affairs he uses words which have 
Stoic connotations: oxozeire ydp, el kal tiot Sdéeu peréwpos 6 Adyos 
Kat ov mdvu tt vuiv ovpwabys, ort. . $t Despite this indebtedness 
to Cynic and Stoic ideas and terminology, it is difficult to argue 


t For the debt to Cynicism see Dio’s speeches on kingship, the 
Diogenes speeches (6, 8-10) and D. R. Dudley, op. cit., (n. 52), pp. 
148-58. On the debt to Stoicism see Synesius, Dion 1.11 and B. F. 
Harris, op. cit. (n. 39) pp. 240-46, 

78 40.35-39. Cf. Chrysippus’ statement that Zeus is edvopula, dlxy, 
dudvora, elpyyn, ete. (SVF IJ.1076). 

7° Of. SYF TI. 323a, I1.600-601, H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des 
Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898) p. 488 and B. F. Harris, op. cit. (n. 
39) p. 174 and n. 5. 

3 38.11, 18 (38.17 in von Arnim’s edition); 48.14; cf. also 1.42-43, 
3.75, 12.34, H. von Arnim, op. cit (n. 79) pp. 365-67. 

* 40.36 (the second xal inserted by Reiske), 
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that he is definitely a Cynic or a Stoic. As far as I can see, there 
is only one passage where he seems to identify himself with the 
Stoics.22 And he openly attacks Cynics, at least those of the 
popular kind.® 

There is more justification for classifying Epictetus as a 
Stoic. For he not only speaks of ‘we who are called Stoics’ 
(juv rév Aeyouévwv Srockov)** when he is arguing with an 
Epicurean, but he occasionally assumes Stoic doctrines as a 
basis for argument. However, Epictetus is not so closely iden- 
tified with the Stoics that he cannot stand apart and demand 
to be shown a Stoic; ‘ but you can show me thousands who recite 
the petty arguments of the Stoics’.®* In line with this is his 
exclamation, ‘Why do you call yourself a Stoic?’ ®’ His educa- 
tional policy is distinct from that of the early Stoics, with 
whose doctrines he most closely agrees. For he teaches many 
who are not able to stand by their principles firmly.®® He is 
interested in beginners in philosophy * and gives advice on 
progress,’ 

In disputing the validity of other philosophical positions 
Epictetus generally assumes the point of view of the Stoics.?? 
He argues against Epicureans and Academics at some length. 
His usual method is to show up inconsistencies in Epicurean or 
Academic doctrine. For example, if Epicureans hold that there 
is no natural fellowship between rational beings, why do they 
care for men sufficiently to try to persuade them of this? °° 
How can one who claims that no universal statement is true 


83 36.29 (‘our men’ and ‘ they’). 

33 32.9-10, 33.14, 34.2; ef. D. R. Dudley, op. cit. (n. 52) pp. 143-48, 

84 Epict. 3.7.17. 

$5 1.14.1-2, 2.4.8-11 (cf. fr. 15); Stoic viewpoints are also expressed 
in 2.1.18, 2.8.6-7, 3.18. 

86 9.19.22; cf. the reference to Aoydpia of the Stoics in 1.29.56. 

87 9.9.19, 3.24.41. 

88 A. Bonhéffer, op. cit. (n. 5) passim. 

8° Consider, for example, 2.19,20-28. 

2I]; 

°t 1.4. Cf. I. Bruns, De schola Epicteti (Kiel, 1897) pp. 20-22. 

93 2.20.12, 3.7.17. 

° 2.20.6-17 ; cf. 1.20.17-18, 3.24.38 (also on Epicureans). On Epictetus’ 
attitude to Epicurus see R. Laurenti, Sophia 28 (1960) 59-68. 
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prove his claim? ®* But Epictetus is also adept at accepting an 
opponent’s views and then showing how absurd they are if ap- 
plied rigidly.” The only reference to the Peripatetics in the 
surviving discourses is derogatory, while the adherents of 
Pyrrhon, like those of the Academy, appear as opponents.” 
Epictetus, however, has a high opinion of the Cynics.” In 
his long chapter on their position,” he dispels some current mis- 
conceptions of the Cynic’s life and outlines his view of it. But 
Epictetus’ advice to the potential Cynic is largely a summary 
of his own teaching.” Some new points are expounded, notably 
the functions of a Cynic missionary: first, as dyyeAos, to show 
men that they have gone astray in seeking the true nature of 
good and evil where it is not to be found (outside their moral 
purpose); secondly, as xardoxoros, to discover what things are 
friendly to men and what are hostile.*°° The Cynic, to Epictetus, 
is a kind of model Stoic, whose way of life is indeed possible, 
but not practicable for all men.‘ In this chapter, as in many 
others, Diogenes the Cynic appears as an example to others. He 
was a proper scout,’ he feared no man of power;7°* as with 
Socrates, many aspects of Diogenes’ character provide a 
model; 4 quotations of or allusions to his sayings are fre- 


04 2.20.1-5, 28-35; ef. 1.27.2, 15, 

*5 1.23, 3.7 (Epicureans); 1.5 (Academies). 

66 2.19.20; 1.27.2, 15. 

°T See 4.8.30. 

°8 3.22: wept xuvecpov. For analysis and discussion see D. R. Dudley, 
op. cit. (n. 52) pp. 190-98. 

8° Especially 3.22.13-22, 31-44, 53-61, 100-6. Cf. J. M. Rist, Stoic 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1969) p. 54. 

100 3.22.23-30, 38, 69. The word ‘missionary’ is justified by the 
phraseology of the chapter, esp. rò rot Aids dwéeradra: (3.22.23). Cf, 
A. Bonhiéffer, Epiktet und das Neue Testament, Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche und Vorarbeiten 10 (Giessen, 1911) p. 321, comparing NT 2 
Cor. 5.20. 

10% 3.22.45-49, 62-65, 67-71, 86-90, 107-9. Cf. D. R. Dudley, op. cit. 
(n. 52) p. 199. 

102 7 24.6-10, 3.22.24. 

398 2.13.24, 3.21.19, 3.24.70, 4.1.156. 

304 3.22.57, 60, 80, 88; 3.24.40, 64-73; 3.26.23; 4.1.114, 152-56; 4.9.6; 
4.11.21-22, On the use of Socrates, Diogenes and other figures as ex- 
amples in moral training, see B. L. Hijmans, Jr., “Acxyots: Notes on 
Epictetus’ Hducational System (Assen, 1959) pp. 72-77. 
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quent. So we have in Epictetus a Stoic, but one who is able 
to stand apart from the Stoic tradition and use ideas and ex- 
amples from at least one other tradition. 

Marcus Aurelius is another man whom it is difficult to con- 
sider as an orthodox Stoic. Among the philosophical schools 
he is closest to the Stoics, but he stops short of full acceptance 
of the Stoic position.2°* Certainly he promotes Stoic doctrines: 
that disturbance comes only from our opinion of things; 2°’ 
the attainment of tranquillity; 1°8 that the universe is a single 
living creature; ° and the sympathetic connection of all things 
(cuprdOea).4° However, frequently he lays down both Stoic 
and Epicurean alternatives, when it does not affect his point.*™ 
But when he faces directly the alternatives, ‘either a medley 
and interlacing and dispersion (of atoms) or a unity and order 
and providence’ he chooses the second because it gives him 
emotional satisfaction (‘if the second be true, I am reverent, 
I am calm, I take courage in that which administers all’). For 
if the former be true, he argues, why should he continue to live 
in a world of chance and accident? ™? Occasionally, when both 
Stoic and Epicurean alternatives are allowed, the Epicurean is 
not really considered as the argument develops.“* Of all the 
philosophers the Stoics are held in the highest esteem. "t At 
the same time, Marcus can differ from other Stoics, such as 
Seneca. Many philosophers are quoted or taken as examples— 


106 2.3.1; 3.1.30; 3.22.24, 58, 60, 91; 4.1.30, 156. Cf. Schenkl’s note 
on 4,1.156. 

108 Compare the views of E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 
1911) pp. 122-27 and M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 2nd ed. I (Göttingen, 1959) 
341-53. 

107 M. A. 4.3.4. 

108 4.24 (ebdupla), 11.18.5 (dwrdbea). 

100 4.40; ef. Diogenes Laertius 7.139, 142-43. 

210 4.27, 5.26, 9.9.2. 

111 6.4, 6.24, 7.32, 8.25, 9.39, 10.7.2. 

"26,10; 

118 10.6.1-2; in 11.18.1 the possibility that the universe consists of 
atoms is immediately dismissed, 

a8 5.10; 

15 Compare the beginning of 6.1 (4 rõv öħwv oùsrla eùmeðùs kal 
eùrperýs) with Sen. Prov. 5.9 (non potest artifex» mutare materiam; 
hoc passa est). Farquharson, on 6.1, points to the evidence of Plutarch 
(105le-d, 1076c-d) for divergence among Stoics. 
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and they are by no means confined to Stoics.*S 

Both Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, then, stand apart to 
some extent from traditional Stoicism. Mareus does so more 
than Epictetus, whom one cannot imagine allowing Epicurean 
doctrine as the basis for developing his views in the way that 
Marcus does." Nor is there anything in the Meditations of 
Marcus which corresponds to Epictetus’ special view of the 
Cynics. But I have tried elsewhere *** to dispel the widespread 
belief in a particularly close relationship between these two 
philosophers. What is important to note here is that one can- 
not simply assume that Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius are 
representative of Stoicism. Their own statements on their posi- 
tions undermine such an assumption. Nor can Plutarch and 
Dio be assigned once and for all to a specific philosophical school. 
There is similar doubt about the sophist/philosopher distinc- 
tion. There is a tendency for Greek-speaking men of letters 
who produced works worthy of the Second Sophistic ™° to want 
to be regarded as philosophers and not as sophists.1*° 
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118 For a list of quotations see the index nominum in Schenkl’s or 
Haines’ edition. 

117 Cf. Epictetus’ approach in 2.20.6-20 and 3.7. 

118 Phronesis 13 (1968) 183-95. 

119 One could place the de fortuna Romanorum of Plutarch or the 
Trojan oration (11) of Dio of Prusa alongside, say, the Roman oration 
(26 K) of Aelius Aristides. 

120 When this article was completed in 1971, I had not seen D. Babut, 
Plutarque et le stoicisme (Paris, 1969). Babut argues, among other 
things, that Plutarch was a determined opponent of Stoicism and that 
his general world view never coincides with fundamental Stoic doctrines 
despite frequent formal agreement between Plutarch and Stoic writers. 
This view does not give sufficient weight to passages such as those listed 
in notes 75 and 76. The traditional division for Dio into pre- and 
post-exilic speeches is found still in P. A. Brunt, PPRS n.s. 19 (1973) 
9-34, who, however, stresses Dio’s loose attachment to Stoicism. 
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The questions of the origin and basic meaning of xaAds 
xàyaðós are of great interest to students of Greek social terminol- 
ogy. Although it seems to be an epithet most naturally suited to 
describe a Greek aristocrat the actual occurrence of the term 
in the literature is relatively late, and in its classical and later 
usage it is both a narrow political term and a general predicate 
of excellence, frequently with strong ethical and moral intona- 
tions. 

A recent attempt to deal with these problems, a comprehensive 
study by Hermann Wankel, illustrates the difficulties involved 
in reconstructing the history of this important combination.* 
According to Wankel xadés kåyaĝós existed as an attribute of 
the aristocracy as early as Homer, and during the Archaic 
Period was subjected to an Umwertung by aristocratic poets. 
Purged of its purely social connotations it gradually became an 
ethically and morally charged term. Then, in the latter part 
of the fifth century B. C., it was turned into a political catchword 
by the oligarchical elements in reaction to those who questioned 
the validity of exclusive aristocratic claim to the epithet. Wankel 
thus explains the major difficulties of origin and usage by postu- 
lating a continuous history for the term and by constructing 
an ethical—aesthetic sphere of meaning grounded in the aristo- 
cratic value—system.? 


t Kalos kai Agathos (diss. Würzburg, 1961); hereafter, Wankel. 
Wankel considers every instance of xaħòs x&yafós from Homer down to 
the middle of the fourth century B. C. Earlier studies of this “ Doppel- 
begriff? are criticized as being methodologically unsound: e.g., the 
numerical samplings were insufficient or the time-span covered was too 
brief. Other studies proceed from an a priori assumption that the term 
was exclusively socio-political or attempt to discover the meaning by 
concentrating on either component word (pp. 8-9). 

2 Wankel’s thesis is based on the influential dictum of W. Jaeger that 
“Culture is simply the aristocratic ideal of a nation, increasingly in- 
tellectualized ” (Paideia, 3 vols., 2nd Eng. ed., tr. by G. Highet [New 
York, 1954] I, 4). This premise is coupled with the more abstract 
theory of Nicolai Hartmann that the concept of aristocracy does not 
consist merely in political, social and economic pre-eminence, but 
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Another, more fruitful, line of enquiry concerning the origin 
of xaAds kåyaĝós may be suggested. Although he correctly in- 
sists that the combination of xaAds and dya6és must be treated 
as a single concept Wankel fails to perceive clearly what should 
be the starting point for an investigation of the term: that 
Kaos kåyaĝčs was a completely self-conscious uniting of two 
very old and distinct valuative words. It is a “made-up” ex- 
pression without parallel in the Greek vocabulary of merit. The 
joining together of two such adjectives to form a unique predi- 
cate of human worth must have been the result of a definite 
need to express a new (or at least a different) conception of 
the individual. The proper and important question then is what 
was the impulse that led to the combining of these two well- 
established epithets. 

It is of no small significance that xadds xéyaids is not recorded 
before about the middle of the fifth century (Herodotus 1.30). 
Naturally it cannot be asserted definitely that the term did 
not exist before this time, but an assumption that it must have 
been in use as an aristocratic epithet during the seventh and 
sixth centuries is totally unwarranted? The authors of the 
Archaic Period, in fact, used a very limited number of words to 
designate social or political status. Descriptive or valuative 
terms like of dAlyo., yvdpinor, BéAriorot, Svvarol, ypyorot, meres, 
éxipavets (and their opposites, of modol, zrAHOos, SyAdos, &yevveis, 
poxOnpol, dado, arapo) either are not found or are not used 
in a social sense. Only in the fifth century did the Greeks evolve 


represents an (inherent) ethical tendency of the pero not only to 
Kpatety, but dpiora déyerv, select the best (Hthik, 3rd. ed. [Berlin, 1949] 
pp. 391-401). Wankel’s assumptive starting point, then, is that the 
early Greek aristocrat “was not simply the product of a particular 
class structure but was also a conspicuous axiological exemplar. He 
was, ‘even in his basie tendencies somehow already morally in ad- 
vance’.” (p. 16). Wankel’s dependency on Jaeger and Hartmann re- 
quires him to see in xadés xdyaéés consistent progression toward an 
ethical~moral sense, described by him as a more or less conscious pro- 
gression from das Adelige to das Edle. 

2 Theognis 933-34, Iliad 6.156-57, 24.52; Mimnermus 1.6D; Sappho 50 
L-P; Tyrtaeus 9.13-14D; Semonides 7.30-31D are cited by Wankel as 


evidence for presupposing the early existence of the combination (pp. 
16, 23). 
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a rich and varied vocabulary of social and political terms.* 
During the Archaic Period the adjective dyafés was the prime 
epithet of worth for a man. As such it very early acquired social 
and political connotations, and, along with its near synonym, 
éofAds, served as the normative term of self—description by aristo- 
crats throughout Greece." 
= Kadés, on the other hand, gives no indication of a developing 
class sense. A very brief summary of the archaic usage will 
demonstrate clearly that throughout the period xadds refers to 
physical beauty only. Examination of the thirty occurrences of 


4For an analysis of the terms in use during the fifth century see 
O. Reverdin, “ Remarques sur la vie politique d’Athénes au Ve siècle,” 
Mus Helw 2 (1945) 208-10. The literary evidence shows how few such 
words were available in the earlier period. A form of eéyerjs occurs 
twice in the Homeric Hymns {(h. Aphr. 94, 229), but its significance in 
a social sense is ambiguous. The phrase yévos eùyevés is found in Phoc. 
3D, and evyeryns in Theognis 184; both instances refer to noble birth. 
Tevvatos with an apparent social meaning is in Archil. 97D. Iovnpés with 
a social implication is found in Anac, 388.5 Page (= 54D). Kaxorarpléns 
occurs four times in Alcaeus and xaxérarpis in Theognis 193. Evxarplins 
{equivalent to dyaéol and referring to noble ancestry) is in a late 
sixth—century scolion (907 Page). More significant, perhaps, than these 
statistical observations is the range of placement of social terminology. 
Actàós, for example, a favorite class word in the Theognidea (more than 
twenty occurrences) is not found with a social sense in any other 
archaic author. Also, contrary to general belief, of dpiero: is not found 
during the archaic period as a designation of the aristocrats: see W. 
Donlan, “A Note on Aristos as a Class Term,” Philologus 113 (1969) 
268-70. For the social implications of dSyuos and its derivatives see 
Donlan, “ Changes and Shifts in the Meaning of Demos in the Literature 
of the Archaic Period,” PP 135 (1970) 381-95. When Solon speaks of 
the opposing groups in Athens he employs expressions denoting power 
and wealth or their lack, and, except for dya@és / év@Aés and xaxés, not 
qualitative, judgmental terms (e.g. frgs. 1.72; 3.7; 4.6; 5.3,7; 10.3; 
25.4D). The important conclusion to be drawn from an analysis of 
socio-political terminology in this period is that a vocabulary of social 
class emerged slowly and achieved full development only in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. 

® This is true both in terms of frequency and usage. The concept of 
dvyp dya0és (éoO\és) has been the subject of several important studies. 
See esp. M. Hoffmann, Die ethische Terminologie bei Homer, Hesiod und 
den alten Hlegikern und Jambographen (Tübingen, 1914), J. Gerlach, 
ANHP ATAOOZ (München, 1932), A. W. H. Adkins, Merit and Re- 
sponsibility (Oxford, 1960). 
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xadés with a human or divine referent in the epics and the 
Homeric hymns reveals that it is used with the same meaning 
of men and women, it always refers to external physical ap- 
pearance, it is a general predicate of beauty, often accompanied 
by a more specific qualitative adjective. The Hesiodic usage is 
the same except that xadds is used alone with no other qualifying 
adjective.” More than forty instances of xaAds used of persons 
are found in the fragments of the lyric poets, and with one 
possible exception every one of these is an explicit reference to 
physical beauty in an external objective sense.’ 

In sum: in the extant literature from Homer through Pindar 
kaAds gives no indication of having developed social or ethical 
connotations. There is no observable intensification or extension 
of meaning, nor is there any hint that it was becoming a predi- 
cate of “inner” worth—its usage over two and a half centuries 
remains constant and unchanged.® 

The problem of the origin of the term xadés xéyafds can now 
be stated properly. At some time, apparently after 500 B.C., two 
adjectives—one highly charged and already displaying con- 
siderable political, social and ethical nuances, the other static 
and simple—were combined to form a new predicate of excel- 
lence. The question, already posed, is what was the impulse that 
placed the epithet of mere physical attractiveness in closest con- 
junction with the most important term of human value in the 
Greek language? 


*See below, note 12. 

1 Except for Theogony 194 where Aphrodite is aloin kad} beds. 

8 Examples of the consistent meaning of xadés are Tyrtaeus 7.30D; 
Mimnermus 3D; Solon 1.40D; Theognis 1259; Pindar Ol. 8.19. The 
much-—discussed fragment of Sappho (50 L-P) is the best (and only 
legitimate) evidence both for the early existence of xadds xd-yaés and 
for an ethical revaluation of the term. The fact that the cards and dyads 
appear near one another in these two verses does not signify the ex- 
istence of the combination, and whether xadés here has an ethical 
quality is debatable. I believe that it is dya6és only that is being given 
some new valuation: one who is beautiful appears beautiful to the 
senses; one who has true worth will accordingly appear beautiful. 

® See E. Schwartz, Bthik der Griechen (Stuttgart, 1951) p. 26: “Als 
Attribut bezeichnet xaħós einfach die Schönheit fiir das Auge.” Schwartz 
correctly observes that xadés used of objects means more than objectively 
beautiful, and that rò xadév is pregnant with ethical sense at an early 
date (pp. 25-27); cf. Hoffman (above, note 5) 48, 113, 124, 131, 144-45. 
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The following answer seems the simplest and most in accord 
with the little evidence we have. It is well documented that 
during the Archaic Period (especially in the course of the sixth 
century) many of the aristocratic assumptions came under chal- 
lenge. Among these was the nobility’s traditional claim to the 
title of déya@Aot.*° By the last third of the sixth century it was no 
longer possible for a man of good birth, wealth and breeding to 
identify himself simply and exclusively as éya6és; others not of 
his class had now begun to do this, too. Theognis, writing at 
this time, registers the noble’s discontent over this state of 
affairs; of men who formerly wore ragged goatskins and “ pas- 
tured like deer outside the city” he says: 


Now these are ayaGo/, son of Polypaus; and those 
who where once éo6Aoi are now SeArot, (57-58) 


In a similar vein he says elsewhere: 


Cyrnus, they who were once éyafot are now kaxoi, and those 
who were kaxoi ar now dyafoi. Who could bear seeing this, 
the dyafoi in lesser honor and the xaxioves getting rip}? 
(1109-12) 


What had occurred was a kind of crisis of “identity ” for a social 
group no longer securely in possession of the chief epithet of 
merit in the Greek language. By adding the quality denoted by 
kadés to the traditional but now disputed åyaĝós a new term was 
called into being that could serve as an authentic aristocratic 
title, and one which could not easily be claimed by non~aristo- 
erats. 

It is possible, I believe, to trace in outline how this came 
about. Throughout Greek aristocratic culture the notion of 
physical beauty (rò xdAdos) was clearly associated with the ideal 
of dper7.** In Homer, the adjective xadés was often closely com- 


70 For a brief discussion of the aristocratic dyads / éo@dés and its 
“ethical” revaluation in non—aristocratie terms see W. Donlan, “ Simo- 
nides, fr. 4D and P. Oxy. 2432,” TAPA 100 (1969) 71-74, 79. See also, 
Wankel, 23-27, for a summary of this process. 

11 The passages cited by Wankel (pp. 16-23, see above, note 3) support 
this assertion; they do not however warrant his conclusion that the 
association of xdéAAos and dper} presupposes the combination xadés xal 
ayabés. 
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bined with other words denoting size, stature or skill? The 
noun xdAAos is found in similar combinations.** It is clear that 
in Homer beauty was an important aspect of the physical ideal 
and a desirable attribute of the heroic warrior (and of his 
women), and that having it contributed to a person’s dpery.** 
In the Hesiodic poems, on the other hand, physical beauty is 
in no way connected with human worth. 

There is reason to believe that during the course of the Archaic 
Period the ideal of personal physical beauty came more and more 
to be associated with the aristocratic groups. One indication is 
found in “anti-aristocratic” statements of the lyric poets 
directed against mere external display and appearance of worth, 
and which implicitly reject a connection between dpery and 
kdAdos.® Alongside of this there is evidence that beauty played 
an increasingly important part in the cultural pattern of the 
upper classes in Greece, and came more and more to be associated 
with an aristocratic ideal of refinement. We have the statement 
of Thucydides (1.6.3) that the nobility in Athens had only 
recently left off wearing linen chitons and fastening their long 


13 E.g., with peyas (peyédn): Jl. 18.518; 21.108; Od. 1.801 (==3.199) ; 
6.276; 13.289 (=16.158); 15.418. Also, IZ. 3.169 (yepapós); Od. 8.310 
(dprizos) ; Od. 10.396 (peifoves) ; Od. 11.310 (uýkieroi); Il, 8.3805 (ôéuas 
éixvia Oegor). Cf. especially Od. 9.513-16: Cyclops had expected a man 
piyav Kal kaħóy clad in peyddn xý, but was blinded by one who was 
éAlyos re Kal oùriðavòs kal ğkikvs. In the case of women their domestic 
skills are also emphasized (Od. 13.289; 15.418; 16.158). 

18 In addition to Il. 6.156-57 where the gods gave Bellerophon ráħħos 
re kal qvopény éparewwyny see Il. 9.130 (= 272), 389; Od. 18-219; 23.156. 

i4 In Iliad 2 Thersites’ social inferiority and lack of dpery are shown 
by his physical ugliness, and in general what a man looked like was a 
reliable index of his total worth. Nevertheless, for the epic ideal of 
manliness, beauty is still a subordinate characteristic of the warrior 
personality. Thus, Nereus in Iliad 2.671-75 is kåħħigros of all the Greeks 
after Achilles, but a weakling (dAaradvés) and was followed by few. 
Paris is called by Hector an unworthy champion because he has xaddv 
eldos but lacks Bim and ħàký (3.44-45). These passages show that an 
inseparable combination like xaħòs xéyaéés was not possible in epic 
diction. 

18 Interestingly masc. and fem. kaħòs is used only of the gods in the 
Theogony and Works; but Pandora is called xadtv xaxéy (Theog. 585). 

16 E.g. Archil. 60D; Tyrt. 9.5D; Semon. 7.57-70D; Xenoph. 3D; Phoe. 
11D. 
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hair with golden rérzeyes.17 Long hair and luxurious dress as 
marks of the well—born are abundantly illustrated on Attic vase 
paintings of the period, many of which contain variations of 
the erotic inscription ó maïs kaàós. The period of greatest popu- 
larity of this formula appears to have been from the middle of 
the sixth century B.C. through the last quarter of the fifth, and 
the majority of identifiable raides were from the highest echelon 
of Athenian society.1? In the Theognidea the motif of mais xadds 
figures prominently, and there is even an explicit linking of 
KéAAos and dapery: 


Upon. few of mankind do aper and xddXos attend; 
happy the man who has a share of both. (933-34) .7° 


This aristocratic preoccupation with physical beauty is further 
illustrated in drinking songs that have survived. For example 
in Carm. Conv. 890 (Page) xaddv pvàv yevéoOar is rated as the 
second “best” next to good health.?° Conclusive evidence of the 
importance of male beauty in the developing aristocratic ideal 
and its connection with per in general is provided by the vic- 
tory songs of Pindar, where often the youthful victor is called 
kaàós. Thus in Ol. 8 a winner in the wrestling contest is said 


17 See Gomme’s (Commentary on Thucydides, I) long note ad. loc.; 
he dates the adoption of these fashions to the sixth century and their 
abandonment between 480 and 470. Cf. a fragment of Asios quoted by 
Douris of Samos (FGrHist 76 F60) on these styles in Ionia. 

18 J. D. Beazley, The Development of Attic Black-Figure (Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, London, 1964) p. 64. D. M. Robinson and E. J. Fluck 
(A Study of the Greek Love-Names [Baltimore, 1937]) also cite a series 
of rock inscriptions of similar erotic import from Dorian Thera, the 
earliest dating from the mid-sixth century (pp. 21-22). Of 120 love- 
names on Attic vases listed by Robinson and Fluck 15 became archons, 
22 were strategoi, 3 were among the Thirty (pp. 66-69). 

19 The lines that follow this couplet (935-38) appear to have been 
adapted from Tyrtaeus 9.37-42D, but whereas Tyrtaeus had said that 
only bravery in battle wins honor, for Theognis it is the combining of 
káħňħos and dperj. For other erotic references to beauty in the 
Theognidea see: 994, 1017-19, 1259-62, 1279-82, 1319-22, 1327-28, 1335- 
36, 1341-44, 1345-50, 1365-66, 1369-70, 1377-78. Mimnermus assumes a 
connection between physical beauty and general worth in fr. L.6D: old 
age makes a man aloxpés and xaxés. Cf. fr. 3D for a similar thought. 

2°Cf. 900 (Page): “Would that I were a pretty ivory lyre and 
kadol waides take me to Dionysus’ dance.” Also frgs. 901, 904. 
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to have been “xadds to look upon, not betraying his déos” in 
victorious competition (lines 19-20). Similarly, the victor of 
Isthm. 7 is “wondrous in strength and shapely to see; and he 
carries dperd that does not shame his @va” (line 22). This in- 
timate connection between noble deeds and beauty is seen at 
Ol. 9.94, where the victor is “in his youthful prime, and xoAds, 
having achieved xdéAAtora.” In his invocation to the Graces in 
Ol. 14 Pindar links beauty, wisdom and fame together, saying 
that it is due them if any man is codds or xadds or dyAads (lines 
5-7). This nexus is proclaimed most emphatically in Nem. 3.19- 
20: where “the son of Aristophanes, being xaàós and doing 
deeds that fit his popod, has attained to the heights of manli- 
ness... .” 71 

By the middle of the fifth century a life-style greatly con- 
cerned with manners and appearance, marked by a preoccupation 
with the cultivation of physical beauty and grace, had come to 
be viewed as characteristically “aristocratic.” The frequent 
references in Attic comedy to long hair, oiling of limbs, elegance 
in clothing and ornament, boy—love, accomplishments like sing- 
ing and dancing, show that in the popular mind these things 
were associated chiefly with the upper class.” 

Thus, although the adjective xaàós had acquired no overt class 
connotations during the Archaic Period, we may conclude that its 
usage as an epithet of human valuation came increasingly to be 
associated with the “noble” groups in Greek society. In addi- 
tion, as the examples above show, it had come to designate some- 
thing more than mere physical beauty; now it reflected a nexus 
of activities and outlooks—a style of life that was considered 
to be the property of a particular social class. 

It is possible now to identify the impulse that produced the 


21 Cf. Ol. 10.99-105; Isthm. 2.3-5. 

22 For a discussion of this, with full references to Old Comedy see 
V. Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes, 2nd ed. (New York, 1962) 
pp. 95-112. Ehrenberg sees the essential quality of the xadol xéyadol 
as a reflection of this aristocratic style of living: “. . . the boy was 
kalos, i.e., beautiful, and the man agathos, i.e., a good citizen... 
They had been fine boys, they were now fine, brave, worthy and dignified 
men” (p. 107). This partial explanation, with its emphasis on “ the 
two age groups of boy and man” (p. 107, note 3), is in the right 
direction but still inadequate. l 
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combination xkaàòs kal dyads as an attempt to justify the essential 
uniqueness and superiority of the aristocrats. Its appearance at 
this particular time lends credence to the view that it was an 
expression consciously evolved by an embattled nobility to re- 
fiect qualities of excellence that were felt to raise it above the 
mass of the citizenry. If men of this class could no longer pro- 
claim themselves “the good” tout court they could call them- 
selves “the beautiful and the good,” adding the element that 
did reflect something exclusively aristocratic. We can never 
know by whom and exactly when this masterpiece of socio— 
political terminology was invented, but we can say with fair 
certainty that in a politically sophisticated world its usage spread 
rapidly. Also, like dya®és before it, it quickly became a con- 
tested term, claimed by non—nobles as well, and in time came to 
have a more generalized meaning applicable to good citizens of 
any class.?8 

The theory that cards xkàyaðós long existed in traditional aristo- 
cratic parlance and became a narrowly applied class term only 
after the noble class reacted to lower class challenge to its 
proprietary claim to the epithet is not substantiated by the evi- 
dence.*4 The fact is that the many examples of xadés xéyabds 


28 See Wankel, 27, 51-52. 

*4Tt is especially worthy of note that in the fairly extensive remains 
of the Theognidea and of Pindar the two components of the term are 
not even found in proximity, although each is used often separately and 
with aristocratic overtones. xadés used of persons is hardly found in 
the tragic poets and never in conjunction with dya@és. That tragedy 
avoids xadds xdryadés entirely while comedy used it frequently suggests 
strongly that it was felt to be “modern” and non-traditional. The 
explanation of J. Jiithner, “ Kalokagathia,” in Oharisteria Alois Rzach 
(Reichenberg, 1930) pp. 113-19, of the origin and primary meaning of 
the term, is worthy of consideration. He claims that in the fifth century 
kaħòs kåyabós first served as a designation of Geburtsadel and was then 
extended to all prominent and influential men (he mistakenly believes 
that the term was not in Herodotus). Jiithner perceives that the key 
to the origin of kaħòs xdéyaéés is in the unprecedented combining of 
xadés with the traditional dyaéés; but he rejects the notion that the 
cultivation of physical beauty or an aristocratic style of life were 
sufficient to serve as distinguishing characteristics of the noble class; 
he also disputes the idea that «xadés had an inherently ethical con- 
notation, and is left to conclude that the original sense of xadés was 
“of noble birth.” Jiithner makes the point that the shift in meaning 
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from the fifth and fourth centuries show only that its usage as 
a socio-political epithet tended to follow class lines and that its 
application as a term of general value or (later) as a predicate 
of ethical worth cannot be connected with an aristocratic ethos. 
So, in the first recorded instance (Herodotus 1.30.4) when the 
sons of Tellos the Athenian are called xadot re xédyaGoi the 
reference is to true qualities of body and spirit completely 
divorced from class consideration, but the implication is that 
the excellences commended are “ democratic” rather than “ aris- 
tocratic.” 75 

In conclusion: xaAds xéya6ds must take its place as another 
of those emotionally charged epithets which became so frequent 
in the fifth century, the purpose of which was to define as sharp- 
ly as possible the differences between social groups.?* That it 
would fail in this purpose was certain, for the strong sense of 
self-worth felt by the non—aristocratic Athenians at this time 
made inevitable its appropriation as a designation of general 
(hence, non-exclusive) civic excellence. 
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from a strictly class designation to a more general epithet of worth must 
have been remarkably rapid. 

25 Kadol re xdyadot in Clouds 102 and Wasps 1256, for example, does 
not denote aristocrats but is a designation of general worth. See K. J. 
Dover’s note on Clouds 102 (Oxford, 1968). In Lysias 30.14 xao? 
kåyaðol is used of democrats executed by the Thirty. Other examples 
can be cited; see A. W. Gomme, “‘The Interpretation of KAAOIKATASOI 
in Thucydides 4.40.2,” OQ 3 (1953) 65-68. Indeed any revaluation away 
from a narrow social—-class frame of reference is just as likely to have 
been in the direction of a more broadly based application, as part of 
a democratic reaction to aristocratic pretensions—a point made hy 
J. A. Coulter in his review of Wankel in OP 51 (1964) 136. 

28 In addition to Reverdin (above, note 4) see R. A. Neil, The 
Knights of Aristophanes (Cambridge, Eng., 1909), App. II: “ Political 
Use of Moral Terms,” pp. 202-209. Of special interest is the use of 
movnpós and “oxOypés as opposites of kaħòs kåyaĝós and xpyords. Before 
the middle of the fifth century they are almost completely “ nev’ i?” 
expressions, at which point they become favorite terms of abuse by 
oligarchs against the lower classes and then, ultimately, democratic 
catchwords (pp. 206-209). 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE GOLDEN ASS. 


Attempts to date the Metamorphoses of Apuleius on the basis 
of internal evidence have not met with great success. Hicter’s 
research has resulted in the claim that many events in the ad- 
ventures of Lucius are autobiographical references by the author, 
but the possibility of pure coincidence makes it uncertain that 
evidence of this type can be used to date the novel later than 
the middle of the second century.* Hesky’s attempt to equate 
the iuridicus mentioned in the novel (1.6) with the wridicus 
Alexandrie and to establish thereby a terminus post quem of 
A.D. 169 has been generally discredited.? Likewise, Norden’s 
assertion that the provisions of the S.C. Tertullianum must have 
been known by Apuleius because that enactment provides the 
motive for the murder of a daughter by a mother seeking after 
the estate left to the child by her father, and that this allows 
the establishment of Hadrian’s reign as terminus post, is not 
helpful even if correct: there is general agreement that Apuleius 
was born ca. A.D. 125 and thus he almost certainly did not 
write his novel before Hadrian’s death in any case. Bowersock 


1M. Hicter, “L’autobiographie dans lâne d’or d’Apulée,” AC 13 
(1944), 95-111; (suite) AO 14 (1945), 61-68. The best evidence ad- 
duced for a late date by Hicter probably is the parallel between the 
offered dedication of honorary statues to Lucius at Hypata (Met. 3.11) 
and Apuleius at Oea (Augustine, Mp. 138.19), the latter ca, A.D. 160. 
But are such dedications so rare that we must see this reference as so 
unique as to warrant Hicter’s claims? Cf. P. G. Walsh, The Roman 
Novel (Cambridge, 1970) pp. 248-51. As Walsh observes, external evi- 
dence for dating the Metamorphoses is even less satisfactory. 

2 Richard Hesky, “Zur Abfassungszeit der Metamorphosen des 
Apuleius,’ WS 26 (1904) 71-80. Refutations include Louis ©. Purser, 
The Story of Cupid and Psyche as Related by Apuleius (London, 1910) 
p. xvi, note 1; Fritz Norden, Apulejus von Madaura und das römische 
Privatrecht (Leipzig, 1912) pp. 135-36; P. Vallette, Budé text ad loc. 

s Norden (note 2, above) pp. 63-64 and 153-54. The point of the 
Apuleian passage is that the mother kills her daughter in order to 
collect the father’s estate. Despite the denomination of the daughter as 
necessaria to her father, I am not certain that we can maintain the 
mother must have intended to succeed under the provisions of the S.C. 
(Ulp. Reg. 26.8). In the classical law a mother needed the ws 
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now has suggested a terminus post of A.D. 177 on the ground that 
there is a causal relationship between certain passages in the tale 
of Cupid and Psyche and a decree concerning fugitivi that was 
promulgated, according to the jurist Ulpian, by the joint 
emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus.* Walsh tends to ac- 
cept and to add substance to this view, but with some reserva- 
tions. It is the purpose of this note to demonstrate the 
difficulties involved in accepting this new attempt. 

It is very difficult to interpret situations in a work of fiction 
with the precision required for dating on the basis of internal 
evidence. The details often are quite vague, or the author has 
manipulated details that we know from other sources in order to 
make some special point of his own. This need to consider the 
literary context and to attempt to divine the author’s purposes 
therefore complicate and often render useless the direct and 
scientific approach of the historian to isolated data. A few ex- 
amples of legally oriented situations in the Metamorphoses 
(apart from those associated with Bowersock’s thesis) will show 
the dangers clearly. There is a well-known passage (8.24) where 
a herald who is in the process of selling the ass Lucius in perfect 
accord with the Roman legal rules for slave sales makes a state- 
ment that he would risk the penalties of a lea Cornelia if he 
should sell a free man as a slave. Since the law involved here in 
actual fact is unquestionably the lez Fabia, we must assume 
either that Apuleius is in error or that his intent is in some way 
a satiric one. Which possibility one finds to be correct in this 


liberorum to benefit from the S.C. (Iust. Inst. 3.3.2) and: the case be- 
fore us hardly makes sense if this woman had other children. It there- 
fore may be the case that Apuleius is thinking in terms of the praetorian 
succession by bonorum possessio (Dig. 38.11.1). Further complications 
arise because special regulations of the emperor Claudius cloud the 
whole issue (Tust. Inst. 3.3.1). 

4G. W. Bowersock, “Zur Geschichte des römischen Thessaliens,” 
RAM 108 (1965), 282, note 31. 

5 Walsh (note 1, above), p. 62, note 3, and p. 250. Cf. his article, 
“ Lucius Madaurensis,” Phoenig 22 (1968), 150, note 41, 

° Mommsen, Rim. Strafr., p. 780, note 2, calls it an error. Norden 
(note 2, above), p. 83, thinks it a joke. Cf. A. Berger, “Lex Fabia,” 
RE Supp. 7 (1940), cols. 386-87. The view that Apuleius makes 
reference here to a lost lex Cornelia is not acceptable, For other ex- 
amples of possible criticism of the Roman legal system, R. G. Summers, 
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case is a matter of personal point of view, but in either instance 
it must be admitted that the author has sacrificed verisimilitude 
in reference to the very same law that is connected with the 
problem of runaway slaves. In another celebrated passage (5.26), 
Psyche tells one of her evil sisters that Cupid has divorced her 
because of his passionate love for that sister. The phrase that 
Psyche attributes to Cupid—tibique res tuas habeto—appears 
indeed to be the correct technical terminology for divorce as 
found in the legal and secular texts available to us.’ The reader 
knows, however, that there has been no divorce. Cupid simply 
has abandoned Psyche, for there has been no true legal marriage: 
what ius connubu, for example, exists between mortal princess 
and immortal god until such time as Jupiter changes Psyche’s 
status in the happy marriage of the pair at the end of the tale? 
The only acceptable interpretation of the statement made by 
Psyche to her sister, as many critics have realized, is that the 
girl is telling a patent lie in order to hasten the sister’s destruc- 
tion. When we remember that the normal phrasing of the 
divorce formula in other texts is tuas res tibi habeto, it becomes 
certain that we are not dealing with verisimilitude here, since 
it seems that Apuleius has manipulated even this well-known 
phrase in order to emphasize the lie for his reader’s benefit. 
Indeed the Latin of the divorce formula probably was so well- 
known that this change would be as clear an indication of some- 
thing out of sorts to the ancient reader as, say, “pursuit of 
happiness, life and liberty ” would be to today’s reader in Amer- 
ica. -Naturally none of this will be seen by simply considering 
the divorce formula as an isolated datum. 

At the beginning of the seventh Book, a robber, left behind 
at Hypata on the night Milo’s house was robbed so that he could 
report to his band on subsequent events (3.28), returns to the 
thieves’ lair with his news: Lucius has been accused of the 
crime and his slave has even been tortured in an attempt to 
secure information.® It is widely known that Roman law ad- 


“Roman Justice and Apuleius’ Metamorphoses,” TAPA 101 (1970), 
511-31. 

T Gaius, Dig. 24.2.2. Cf. Cie. Phil. 2.28.69; Plaut. Amph, 928; Mart. 
10.41.2; Percy E. Corbett, The Roman Law of Marriage (Oxford, 1930) 
p. 219; Norden (note 2, above) p. 119. 

"This slave is first encountered, logically enough, on the road to 
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mitted testimony from slaves only under torture, but there was 
also an apparently enduring rule that a slave could not give 
evidence against his master? We know that both Augustus and 
Tiberius made an exception to the latter restriction in cases 
involving matestas, but this is not the crime of Lucius. If we 
want to insist upon the verisimilitude of Apuleius in this in- 
stance, it is perhaps best to assume that this is further evidence 
of the unjust treatment of Lucius or that this is evidence the 
rules were circumvented in other cases than those known to us. 
Nevertheless other legal interpretations are possible (as dis- 
tinct from probable): from the point of view of the citizens of 
Hypata, the slave might justly be considered the abandoned 
property of Lucius. In such cases, ownership ceased immediately 
and the slave was sine domino. This would allow Milo to claim 
a right of usufruct or bona fide possession and thus the right to 
deliver the slave up to the authorities for inquisition. On the 
other hand the magistrate may have ordered the sale of the slave 
to the fisc for alleged cruelty on the part of the abandoning 
master. In this case we might claim the reign of Antoninus 
Pius as terminus post for the novel, since Gaius gives that date 
for the rulers governing such sales.2? Obviously such an assertion 
would be invalid in view of alternatives and the tenuous nature 
of our evidence. 

In the second trial scene of the Metamorphoses, the penalty 
of the sack is mentioned (10.8), and this is the correct punish- 


Hypata in the Lucianie Lucius sive asinus, but his appearances in the 
Metamorphoses are sporadic and not easily explained from verisimili- 
tude. This does not affect my point here, whatever it says about 
Apuleius’ technique. 

° Cic. Mil, 22.59; Cass. Dio, 57.19; Paul. Sent. 1.12.3(4) and 
5.16.4-6; Dig. 1.12.1.8, 48.18.1.5 and h.t. 9.1; Cod. Theod. 9.5.1; Cod. 
Iust. 4.20.8, 9.41.6 and h.t. 7. The evidence is gathered in W. W. Buck- 
land, The Roman Law of Slavery (Cambridge, 1908) p, 88. 

10 Tac. Ann. 2.20.3 and 3.67.8; Cass. Dio, 55.54; Paul. Sent. 5.13.3. 

11 Buckland (note 9, above) pp. 274-75. On cessation of ownership, 
Dig. 41.7.2. 

12 Gaius, 1.53. It is true that general rulés (eg., Paul. Sent. 5.16.8) 
prevented slaves from giving evidence against even a former master, but 
the evidence is scanty and exceptions are known. Moreover such evidence 
is from cases where voluntary sale of the slave has taken place. See 
further Buckland (note 9, above) pp. 88-91. 
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ment for parricide under the old provisions of the lex Pompeia," 
This trial however, is supposedly set in the interior of Thessaly, 
and this causes serious difficulties, because Hadrian substituted 
rending by wild beasts for the sack in cases where the sea was 
not near. It is also probable that the emperor made the same 
substitution in all cases not involving the murder of parents or 
grandparents.** The supposed murder here involves a stepson 
and all the evidence seems to suggest a terminus ante of A.D. 
137, an impossible date as we have already seen. Moreover, it 
is observed in the very same book (10.28) that a woman who 
murdered her husband and daughter could be given no penalty 
more cruel than the beasts. Since all these parricide cases con- 
flict, it doubtless must suit the author’s literary purpose to keep 
the archaic penalty in the first case, and I have attemped to 
demonstrate the unreal nature of this trial scene elsewhere. 

On this basis, one must regard any attempt to date the novel 
on the basis of one set of circumstances with circumspection. 
The evidence suggested by Bowersock and Walsh falls under 
such consideration. Bowersock cites three passages of the Cupid 
and Psyche story, all interrelated, on which he bases his case: 
First (6.2), Psyche begs Ceres to hide her in a grain pile and is 
refused. Second (6.4), Juno is approached in her temple by 
Psyche and refuses the girl’s request for refuge, vaguely citing 
leges which prohibit her from harboring runaway slaves against 
the master’s will. Third (6.7), Venus appeals to Jupiter and 
is granted the services of Mercury, whom she instructs carefully 
about publishing a description of Psyche and her status as a 
runaway. Bowersock contends that the evidence from these pas- 
sages and an extract from Ulpian’s commentary on the edict, 
which is now found in the Digest (11.4.1) under the heading 
de fugitivis, allows the establishment of A.D. 177 as terminus 
post. 

Bowersock offers no elaboration of his view, but as both Walsh 
and I understand the argument, the refusal of Ceres to hide 
Psyche even for a few days, Juno’s appeal to the laws, and the 
publication of notice by Verus are regarded as evidence that the 


18 Dig. 48.9.9 pr. 
1¢ht. 9.1. 
6 Summers (note 6, above) pp. 526-30. 
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old twenty day amnesty period mentioned by Ulpian had been 
abrogated through a directive of the emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus: est etiam generalis epistula divorum Marci et 
Commodi, qua declaratur et praesides et magistratus et milites 
stationarios dominum adiuvare debere inquirendis fugitivis, et 
ut inventos redderent, et ut hi, apud quos delitescant puniantur, 
si crimine contingantur.® 

I fail to see how this imperial directive eliminated the twenty 
day provision. The entire extract from Ulpian clearly shows 
that this period was designed to aid masters and, doubtless, to 
protect the public, not those who harbored runaways: such a 
person was a thief. The S.C. which provided the twenty day 
amnesty is designed to allow an innocent person who found a 
runaway to deliver him up without fear of the law and to en- 
courage those who actually harbored a slave to have second 
thoughts. Moreover, it allowed time for inquiry to be made if 
someone actually had doubts about the status of an individual 
who sought refuge on his land. The grace period only operates 
if the slave is actually delivered up, according to Ulpian’s lan- 
guage, and thus it is clear that a person caught in the act of 
harboring a runaway had to prove his innocence or suffer the 
penalties of his act. A somewhat analogous case is found in 
teference to those who harbor army deserters in imperial con- 
stitutions as late as A.D. 380.1” 

The act of the two emperors simply provides the provincial 
master with further aid and makes it more likely that one who 
hid a runaway would be caught in the act. Indeed, it is further 
aid that Ulpian emphasizes, and it seems improbable that the 
jurist would have reported the provisions for a grace period 
without comment if it no longer had validity in his day. Walsh’s 
attempt to strengthen the argument by pointing to the usage of 
delitescere by both Apuleius (6.2) and the emperors also cannot 
be accepted, even if we add the usage in the Mercury scene (6.7). 


16 Dig. 11.4.1.2. It is possible that the letter also includes the next 
few sentences (h.t. 1.3-5), but even this would not invalidate the grace 
period. One always was supposed to return a runaway at once. 

17 Cod. Iust. 12.45(46).1. Cf. Cod. Theod. 7.18.4-5. The implication 
is that one was safe if ke returned a deserter promptly and that any 
other course involved dangers. 
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It is true that the word is not found elsewhere in the writings 
of the classical jurists, but we have only part of those writings, 
and we find that the word is employed to designate hiding near 
a sacred place as early as Livy.1® Of even greater weight is the 
fact that the word is frequently employed by Apuleius in other 
connections.*® It should also be noted that the entire Mercury 
scene is based on the provisions of the praetor’s edict, not the 
S.C. or the imperial letter to which Ulpian makes reference.” 
Finally, we find that Buckland, in his seminal study, understood 
the situation in the novel simply as evidence one had to return 
a slave within twenty days, and that he saw no conflict between 
this provision and the act of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus.™ 

As in the other cases which I have discussed, we find here an 
alternate hypothesis and this makes the new dating even more 
uncertain. Since Ceres and Juno are divinities, it may be argued 
that the rules governing asylum for slaves should be applied 
instead of those already discussed. Although Juno seems to talk 
in the terms of a runaway belonging to another (6.4), still she 
claims inability in reference to suscipere, not celare or 
delitescere, so that such an interpretation is viable. Moreover, 
Apuleius elsewhere (8.29) makes use of the rules whereby those 
who call on Caesar or flee to his statue are protected from op- 
pression.2? The rules are imperfectly known, but it would ap- 
pear that a slave who fled to the emperor’s statue in the second 
century was turned over to the provincial governor, for sale or 
return to the master.” If we assume that the emperor is no 


18 Liv. 45.6.6. 

1 Met. 3.3, 3.14, 7.7, 9.40, and 9.41. 

20 Dig. 11.4.1.8a. See Lenel, H.P., 1.4 (p. 54). 

21 Buckland (note 9, above) p. 268. 

2? Tac. Ann. 3.36; Plin. Hp. 10.74; Sen. Clem. 1.18.1-38. 

28 Pliny mentions a case (Ep. 10.74) where a slave who fled to the 
emperor’s statue was ultimately brought before himself as governor. 
Gaius (1.53) dates the rules for the sale of abused slaves to the reign 
of Antoninus Pius. This indicates that they were sent before the 
governor, because the basis for the sale is an interdict and would 
require magisterial action. Cf. Stengel, “asylon,” RH 2.2 (1896), col. 
1885, and Norden (note 2, above) pp. 77-79. Norden places too much 
emphasis on the idea that Antoninus Pius set rigid regulations on 
asylum. Gaius talks more about the sale regulations than anything 
else, 
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more divine than the other gods, we have another explanation 
for the reason that Ceres tells Psyche the girl is lucky not to be 
placed under arrest. It is also true, as Juno states (6.4), that 
according to the rules applicable in this situation asylum would 
not be legal, because Psyche is a runaway who later seeks a 
temple.” 

In any case, the general literary context itself makes any view 
that Apuleius wants us to consider the actions of the gods to 
be in strict conformity with law and justice open to skepticism, 
Above all we must remember that Venus has no moral or legal 
right to claim that Psyche is her runaway slave. Psyche has not 
fled from anyone and Venus’ proclamation to her fellow god- 
desses that the girl is a fugitiva (5.31), late in the story, is no 
more than an act of caprice on the part of a jealous divinity. 
Ceres in her rejection of the girl makes no explicit reference 
to law, nor need her statement about fetters be taken as any 
more legalistic than Zeus’ treatment of Prometheus in the 
Aeschylean drama. The idea that the Roman gods place their own 
interests above that of Psyche is even more plainly revealed by 
Juno’s patent lie that she has always cherished Venus as a 
daughter and enjoyed her friendship. It is precisely after this 
absurd claim that Juno appeals to the law, and it is a vague 
reference open to several interpretations, as we have seen. More- 
over, the language placed in her mouth by Apuleius is perhaps 
designed to show the haste with which this goddess attempts to 
gloss over the actual facts. She certainly could have made some 
effort to aid Psyche since even the law de fugitivis punished 
only those who acted with dolus malus. Jupiter, the central 
authority who acts as Roman emperor at the subsequent wedding, 
might well have been consulted. Instead he hears only Venus’ 
side of the story at this point and allows her to instruct Mercury. 

In consideration of all these points, the evidence for a 
terminus post adduced by Professors Bowersock and Walsh does 
not support their position. Their method, of course, is flawless: 
we need to find some set of circumstances that will allow us 
to establish a date for the novel. Recently I have attempted to 
show that this may be one result of analysis of the iuridicus 


*4 Dig. 21.1.17.12. 
25 Dig. 48.15.3 pr. 
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passage (1.6). Several unconnected details in that passage tend 
to support the view that what Aristomenes is saying is in accord 
with verisimilitude. On this basis there is no reason to presume 
that the reference to a iuridicus is out of place in its context in 
the province of Achaea, If this premise holds true, then the 
wuridicus must be Q. Vilius Titianus Quadratus, Caesar’s gov- 
ernor in Greece ca. A.D. 14778 How much later than this date 
the Metamorphoses may have been written naturally remains an 
open question. For now, it has been demonstrated how very 
difficult it is to pin a date on the donkey! 


RICHARD G. SUMMERS. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


“R, G. Summers, “Apuleius’ Juridicus,” Historia 21 (1972), 120-26. 
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G. P. Epwarps. The Language of Hesiod in its Traditional Context, 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1971. vi, 248 p. (Publications of the 
Philological Society, 22.) 


This study investigates Hesiod’s place in the epic tradition: Was 
he an oral poet? Which works were his? What were his dialects? 
And when did he live? Edwards concludes, hesitantly, that Hesiod 
composed the Theogony and Works and Days (p. 195) but not the 
Shield (p. 196); that he composed orally (p. 193); that his poetic 
dialect is basically post~Homeric Ionie with un~Homerie intrusions, 
some from East-Aegean Aeolic and some from the mainland (p. 
195); and that he lived after Homer and knew Homer’s poetry much 
as we know it (p. 203). 

Oral poetry involves repetitions and formulae, and it is here that 
Edwards’ work is weakest, largely because he is not clear on what 
a formula—or indeed a repetition—is. For instance, Works 274 
repeats line 213 at its beginning, 107 at its end. Notopoulos (Hes- 
peria 1960, p. 180) counted this as two repetitions; Edwards com- 
plains that Works 274 is one verse, not two (p. 41). But another 
line, Works 483, is virtually identical with 824 in its first half, 
661 in its second half; yet Edwards in effect counts it twice, by 
counting both 661 and 824, His principle is that we are to count 
lines containing a repetition “from earlier in the poem” (p. 44). 
But if Hesiod composed impromptu, then most repetitions will have 
derived from the poet’s stock, and are just as repetitious whether 
they occur early or late in the poem. If he did not, then the lines 
may have been composed in any order, and we have no idea which 
ones are repetitions. Of course if Homer’s iterations had been thus 
counted, Edwards’ principle might stand as a convention for drawing 
comparisons, and Edwards seems to think that they were so counted 
in C. E. Schmidt’s Parallel-Homer, but they were not. Schmidt on 
p. vili totals 9,253 repeated whole lines (counting first instances) 
plus lines consisting entirely of repeated phrases. Notopoulos com- 
pared this 9,253 with all the repetitions in Hesiod (not counting 
first Instances, not counting places where one poem echoes another, 
but including single phrases as short as six morae). This is indeed 
to compare incomparables; but Edwards has not located the error. 
And the result of locating and correcting it is ominously suggestive. 
Probably 60 percent of the Odyssey’s lines repeat something earlier in 
the poem, not 33 percent as Edwards tacitly accepts from Notopoulos 
(60 percent is the percentage of such lines in the segment Odssey 
12 plus 13—call it py—chosen for a sample because it stands half- 
way through the poem; this compares with 12 percent for the 
- Works). Edwards expands his percentage for the Works to 20 per- 
cent by including lines repeating the Theogony; include the Iliad, 
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and the corresponding figure for the Odyssey rises to at least 75 
percent. Naturally the Odyssey is much longer than the Works, and 
has more chance to repeat; it behooved Edwards to isolate portions 
of Homer roughly as long as the Hesiodie poems and make his 
comparisons. (uv contains 893 lines, nearly 25 percent of which repeat 
something earlier in py, and the percentage for Iliad 5 is about the 
same—each segment is twice as repetitious as the Works.) Edwards 
finally even includes lines where the Works repeats Homer, and only 
reaches 46.5 percent (about 77 percent of uy and about 81 percent 
of Iliad 5 contain a repetition from elsewhere in Homer or earlier 
in themselves). More serious, such “repetitions” could be mere 
borrowings from Homer by a pen—poet—as Edwards himself knows 
perfectly well (p. 74). Edwards might better have chosen the 
Theogony, determined its repetitiousness not by counting lines con- 
taining a repetition-—a line consisting of iterations is more signifi- 
eant than a line containing one—compared it with segments of 
Homer, and then asked whether its manner of repetition resembles 
Homer’s or Virgil’s, Was the Theogony eschewed because M. Parry 
had already pronounced it oral (HSCP 1930, p. 90)—ipse dixit? 

Edwards adopts, to his eventual embarrassment, M. Parry’s 
definition of a formula as an expression regularly employed, in the 
same metrical conditions, to express a certain essential idea (p. 42). 
The concepts of “ regular use ” and “ essential idea ” virtually re- 
quire that some part of the formula be superfluous: juos © hpryévea 
ddyn pododaxtvAocs "Has is a formula because it is used so often that 
if comes to mean only “when day broke” (L’épithéte traditionelle 
dans Homère [Paris, 1928] 16, cf. 157-61). Edwards says that 
pododaxrvAcs “Hus is, for Hesiod, a formula “ in the full sense of the 
term” (p. 43), though he uses it only once; how on earth can we 
say that the metaphor of “ rose-fingered ” was dead for Hesiod— 
unless we already know what Edwards is trying to prove, that Hesiod 
was an oral poet brought up on the phrase? Edwards’ sensitive dis- 
cussion of årelpiros and olSuart Cóov establishes a pregnant sense for 
Homer, and therefore shows, as Edwards apparently fails to see, that 
they cannot be Homeric formulae in Parry’s sense (p. 51-52). 
Again, Edwards gives Hesiod’s “ formulaic system ” for the sea, then 
admits that Hesiod does not employ those phrases regularly (pp. 45- 
50); but “their largely formulaic character is at once suggested by 
the use of many of them as formulas in Homer, and confirmed by 
the stringent economy which is disclosed by a comparison of their 
metrical values” (p. 50). But if we are to know whether Hesiod 
composed orally, we need to know whether ke used these phrases 
formulaically, not Homer. And “ stringent economy” is a misuse 
of language, as Edwards later admits (p. 59). jepoedéa advrov, €g. 
is challenged by cipéa võra Paddoons which really is a Hesiodic 
formula (4X in Theogony); while eipéa wovroy and otvora móvrov 
in some measure challenge each other, for Hesiod can revise Iliad 
7.622 in Works 817 so as to drop Homer’s digamma before otvora, 
though he keeps it in Works 622. 

Edwards “ parallels of sound ”, subtle echoes of Homer supposed 
to exhibit a “subconscious ... sense of sound and rhythm ” (p. 74), 
are interesting, but the idea that they reinforce the theory of oral 
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composition is absurd, All great poetry is sound and rhythm; we 
hear it as we read, The chapter on versification and enjambement 
avoids this pitfall, by setting off Hesiod with Homer over against 
later Greek literate poets. But now there lurks another: did Homer 
use writing? He may have, admits Edwards on p. 191, but through- 
out most of the book similarity to Homer is a criterion for an oral 
oetry. 
Versification and enjambement distinguish the Theogony and 
Works from the Shield, and so do such un-Homerie forms as 4-stem 
genitive plurals in Gy and the short a-stem accusative plurals. (The 
latter Edwards sees as dialectical and probably characteristic of 
mainland poetry, pp. 162, 165; he shows in a convincing manner 
that Hesiod himself, but not the Shield poet, felt that also the o-stem 
accusative plural was naturally short in poetry.) The Shield, more- 
over, betrays only as much [onicization as Homer while the Theogony 
and Works betray significantly more: they are richer in genitives 
in ov, w, éW, éow, and ôv; and they are more neglectful of digamma. 


Most strikingly, these forms are found in Hesiod’s less Homeric 
portions, and cannot be imputed to a fondness for certain Homerisms 
over others, Edwards may be wrong in calling them all “ relatively 
late Ionic features” (p. 201): Ionic may be more conservative, the 
other dialects more fluid, than normally thought (cf. Saul Levin, 
Kadmos 1970, 158-65). But they all surely came late to the epic 
tradition, and that is what matters, Hesiodic poetry is more deeply 
Jonicized than Homer’s. Since Hesiod himself seems unlikely to 
be the Ionicizer, it is tempting to put him more than “ a little later” 
than Homer (p. 206), and to insist that he knew other and later 
Ionic poetry. 

Despite its shortcomings, Edwards’ book is stimulating, and one 
hopes that he will renew his investigation of post-Homerie formulae. 


WILLAM SALE. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


J. GRANAROLO. D’Ennius à Catulle: Recherches sur les antécédents 
romains de la “ poésie nouvelle.” Paris, Societé d'Edition “Les 
Belles Lettres ”, 1971. 427 p. Fr. 37.— 


DEnnius à Catulle seeks to identify Catullus’ debt to earlier 
Roman poetry. The book is presented as a historical preface to the 
author’s earlier L/oeuvre de Catulle (Paris, 1967). Its chief merit 
hes in the study of Laevins which occupies half the book and thus 
considerably broadens the scope of Leo’s standard account (Hermes 
49 [1914], 180-88), The author discusses previous scholarship at 
length and subjects details of Laevius’ diction and meter to intimate 
scrutiny. He stresses “la nécessité absolue d’éclairer, dans leurs 
desseins comme dans leurs réalizations, les poetae noui, et 
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Catulle au premier chef, par le climat ... de leur propre siècle” 
(pp. 395-96). Granarolo’s attention to pre-neoteric traditions con- 
tinues the work of Wheeler, Bardon, and most recently, D. O. Ross 
in Style and Tradition in Catullus (Cambridge, Mass., 1969). Much 
of Granarolo’s discussion of detail (for example, his attempt to dis- 
tinguish Laevius’ poetry from that of Matius and Sueius) is sensible 
and informative. His skepticism regarding the existence of a sodali- 
cium of poets led by Q. Lutatius Catulus is entirely reasonable but 
contrasts curiously with his belief in a Seipionie circle despite 
Astin’s eloquent arguments to the contrary. On the other hand, since 
the author attempts to define Laevius’ contribution mainly from the 
standpoint of its potential influence on Catullus, an otherwise val- 
uable study is constantly drawn out of focus. 

Granarolo begins with a familiar argument ex silentio: “les 
poètes se montrent, dune manière générale, discrets sur leurs dettes 
envers leurs prédécesseurs immédiats” (p. 3); for the New Poets 
to recognize Laevius, Catulus, Matius, and their contemporaries 
would automatically detract from their claim to originality. Since 
de Mirmont’s Laevian studies at the turn of the century, it has been 
common to regard Laevius as ‘le premier initiateur de alexandrin- 
isme à Rome’, or, as Granarolo puts it, “le premier initiateur du 
lyrisme alexandrin ” (p. 15). Though this evaluation has occasional- 
ly been qualified (cf. W. V. Clausen: “ Callimachus had little or 
no influence on Latin poetry until the generation of the New Poets,” 
GRBS 5 [1964], 187), many still eonsider Laevius as a literary 
Janus, indeed the specifie forerunner of Catullus. It is true that 
the vestigia Laeviana show a fondness for polymetric forms and 
contain many compounds, diminutives, and Greek loan words which 
scholars have compared with characteristic features of neoteric style. 
The fact that such similarities exist, however, does not necessarily 
mean that Catullus is indebted to the Sullan poets. Thus, after a 
discussion of the same evidence, Ross concludes as follows: “that 
Laevius provides a link with the neoteries cannot be denied, but that 
Catullus owed more to him than a vague suggestion of certain pos- 
sibilities is unlikely ” (op cit., p. 160), Despite Granarolo’s valiant 
attempts to prove otherwise, this point of view and the arguments 
on which it is based still seem to me essentially convincing. A more 
profitable approach to the Roman heritage of Catullus was first 
suggested by R. Reitzenstein’s article “ Zur Sprache der lateinischen 
Erotik” (SBAkHeid [1912] 12 Abh., 9-36) and recently elab- 
orated by Ross to the effect that Catullus’ epigrams may, in large 
part, be distinguished from the polymetric poems by the traditional 
Roman nature of their forms and their emphasis on the vocabulary 
of political alliance. Granarolo writes that “nos contradicteurs, 
selon toute attente, objecteront que notre travail portait sur les 
précatulliens beaucoup plus que sur Catulle” (p. 369). In my 
opinion, the reverse is the case: a thorough account of the poetry 
of the generation preceding Parthenius’ arrival in Rome which did 
not prejudge the extent of its Callimachean influence would have 
been more valuable, 

Literary influence is never easy to judge, and the proper criteria 
for establishing cases of such influence are widely disputed, 
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Granarolo’s implicit definition is exceptionally broad, He compares 
not only Sueius’ phrase [in] labellis morsicatim lusitant (fr. 2) 
with Catullus’ cui labella mordebis? (e. 8.18) and morsa labellis 
(e. 64.316) but also the “ sincérité et style de vie de Lucilius et de 
Catulle” (p. 277 £.). Ennius Annales “ pratiquent déjà le mélange 
des tons .. . et elles présentent des affinités d’j@os et de ráðos 
avec lépylion catullien ” (385; ef. 6, n, 1) and his tragedies “ in- 
augurent une introspection pathétique appelée à influer sur Catulle ” 
(ibid.). Plautus’ use of sermo cotidianus is compared with the usage 
of Varro, Laevius, and Catullus along with the fescennina iocatio 
which is likewise said to recall “la laseiveté hellénistique ” (p. 235 
f., 387). To compare Lucilius and Catullus for their alleged aversion 
to ‘Asianism’ raises totally different questions of influence from 
those involved in Catullus’ use of a Callimachean metaphor in e. 95, 
These studies do not necessarily exclude:each other, but their im- 
plications should be kept distinct, 

Granarolo’s study of leyos and the words with which it is normally 
collocated contains much of interest. As far as Catullus is con- 
cerned, however, the discussion adds little beyond our understanding 
that lepos and lepidus were, like facetus, wenustus, dicas, ete., eol- 
loquial terms whose use in neoteric poetry reflects the urbanitas 
characteristic of Catullus and his set. In any case, we need not 
suppose that the connotations of lepos in other writers are directly 
those of Catullan usage. While lepidus belongs to the Latin ‘ Um- 
gangssprache’ and, in neoteric poetry, manifests an attention to 
fashionable wit, it also recalls Alexandrian Xerrds and the celebrated 
Aerral/ phos, “Apyrov otpBoAov &ypurvins. Granarolo may be right 
in observing that excessive attention has been paid to the purely 
Greek antecedents of Catullus but this imbalance cannot be re- 
dressed by exaggerating the Roman inheritance. It is time to see 
how Catullus combined both traditions in drawing his poetie phase- 
lus... hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 


E. D, FRANCIS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Rosert E. A. Parmer. The Archaic Community of the Romans. 
Cambridge, Eng., University Press, 1970. ix, 328 p. $12.50. 


In this book Professor Palmer follows up his recent study of 
regal Rome (Historia, Hinzelschriften, 1969) with a thorough and 
penetrating investigation of the early Republic. As in the earlier 
work, he demonstrates that, well and repeatedly worked over though 
the period has been, it is still possible to find something fresh and 
striking to say about it, At the same time he is careful to take ac- 
count of the traditions the Romans themselves preserved and does 
not feel the necessity to resort to Dumézil-like flights of fantasy. 
His starting point is to accept the overall authenticity of the Fasti 
and the received chronology (pp. x, 191), a procedure that is surely 
sound: to discard the only framework we have when describing the 
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growth and development of early Rome is simply to throw out the 
baby with the bath-water. But to say that Palmer is sober is very 
far from saying that he is unoriginal. In fact, his book is full of 
new ideas and suggestions, and students of early Rome will find it 
exciting, even if not exactly easy reading. 

Briefly it propounds the following thesis. The Romans’ practice 
of voting by groups in their assemblies means that their state was 
really an amalgamation of smaller entities; and, since the Curiate 
was, and is universally recognized to have been their oldest as- 
sembly, the original groups must have been the curiae (which, in- 
cidentally, are found elsewhere in Italy besides Rome: pp. 59-66). 
The Romans’ official name for themselves, Quirites (obviously from 
curia), confirms this view. Now, obscure though the curiae are, some- 
thing can be recovered about their nature, organization, and ac- 
tivities, They did not spring out of the three primitive tribes of 
Titienses, Ramnes, and Luceres, It was only the historical accident 
of the curiae coming ultimately to number thirty that was responsible 
for the fiction, suggested by Greek political numerology, that 
Romulus had subdivided the primitive tribe into ten curiae. It was, 
in fact, the other way round (p. 152 f.): the three tribes were the 
artificial units, being not the result of synoecistic movements, but 
simply the military organization of regal Rome; it was the curiac 
that were the natural formations. The curiae, then, were communal, 
but disparate entities that grew up in early times in and around the 
site of historical Rome, Originally they numbered fewer than thirty; 
and, although physically neighbors, they were distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, one another. And the ancient insistence on the mixed 
nature of the Roman racial make-up indicates that they were also 
not the same as one another ethnically: the majority of them were 
no doubt Latin, but some of them were surely Sabin and others 
Etruscan. Gradually the curiae federated into a single state in which 
each of them long maintained its separate identity, Each curia 
might pursue its own political life, being headed by its own ap- 
pointed curion who had to be at least fifty and held office for life, 
Even more important, it preserved its own religious cults and eus- 
toms: if celebrated its own festivals, practised its own rites, and 
worshipped its own gods, Juno Quiritis being the only divinity 
venerated by them all. Each curia had its own place of communal 
reunion and augural plot, twenty-seven of the latter being inside 
the four Servian regions and three, created after the Servian reform, 
outside. As more and more curiae adhered to the original nucleus, 
a united state was formed with a king at its head. But the curiae 
reserved the auspices to themselves, and the king’s selection and the 
bestowal upon him of the right to rule (imperium) had to be ap- 
proved by each curia separately: hence voting by groups and the 
use of the plural comitia. The curions of the individual curiae and 
those who exercised the imperium of the united state made up a 
group which collectively came to be known as the patres and their 
descendants were patricii; Quirites born into clans that had never 
had a pater were plebeians, (Thus Palmer accepts Magdelain’s 
view that patres and patricii were not synonymous terms, even 
though both were patrician.) 
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Towards the end of the regal period (as tradition has it, in the 
reign of Servius Tullius) there was a military reform, due to the 
introduction of hoplite armor and tactics in Latium. A centuriate 
organization replaced the earlier system of three tribal regiments. 
Shortly afterwards, in 510, the kings were overthrown and the new 
Centuriate Assembly took over the direction of the state, its officers 
(later called consuls) assuming the authority previously wielded by 
the king: shortly, too, a new Assembly, the Tribal, came into being 
to discharge functions which the Centuriate Assembly found difficulty 
in performing because of its military nature, Religious conservatism, 
however, ensured that confirmation by the curiae and assent by the 
patres, via the lex curiata and auctoritas patrum respectively, were 
still required before the regal powers could be exereized by anyone, 
In other words, the Curiate Assembly, dominated by the patres, still 
preserved a formidable measure of control over the state machinery. 
This set the stage for what is usually called the Struggle between 
the Orders. For almost two hundred years “two constitutions, 
curiate and centuriate, coexisted and functioned separately” (p. 
191). The Centuriate Assembly, with its tribal offshoot, was the 
more progressive of the two, “the hope of the plebeians for full 
participation in the government ” (p. 281). Nevertheless the Curiate 
Assembly, “the patrician instrument of power” (p. 281), proved 
quite versatile, Through the Decemvirs, who were appointed in an 
effort to harmonize the two systems, the patres sought to establish 
the sort of caste system that would perpetuate their own superiority: 
in it non—patricians would be forbidden to marry patricians, The 
Canuleian Law frustrated this attempt, but the patres did succeed in 
establishing their direct control over the principal state officers by 
replacing consuls (elected in the Centuriate Assembly) by consular 
military tribunes (elected in the Curiate). Secessiones ultimately 
obliged the patres to loosen their grip on the state machinery. The 
Curiate Assembly lost its electoral powers in 367 when consuls were 
restored, and its legislative in 287 when the auctoritas patrum be- 
came a mere formality. Thereafter it declined into the fossilized 
relie known to Cicero. 

This version of Roman national beginnings inevitably has much 
to say about the patricians (see especially pp. 197-202, 248-53, 
270-302). Although convinced of the distinction between patres and 
their fellow patricii, Palmer finds it difficult to decide precisely who 
were the patricians in the fifth and early fourth centuries: “we 
have inherited no clear idea of what made a man patrician ” (p. 290). 
The offices that a man held help to identify his family’s status, but 
there are families for whom neither a (patrician) interrex nor a 
plebeian tribune is recorded and which accordingly remain in limbo, 
the Sergii for example (Palmer’s doubts about the patrician status 
of this family, however, seem unduly sceptical in view of the literary 
evidence in its favor that he himself adduces: p, 296), His con- 
clusion is that patrician status was relatively fluid in early Rome and 
that it was not until the mid—fourth century that “ patrician birth 
was defined once and for all” (p. 248), when the opening up of the 
consulship to plebeians and the reservation of one of the two places 
for them made it essential to know with certainty precisely which 
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caste a man belonged to. The question of the patricians, again, has 
a bearing on the composition of the senate, Palmer thinks that in 
regal times the senate was eomposed of the thirty curions, in other 
words of patres only. When the Republice was founded other patri- 
cians, who were not patres, were “adlected” into its ranks, Later 
still, by the Ovinian Law of 312, the wealthiest men from the 
Centuriate Assembly, including plebeians, were admitted into the 
senate provided that they belonged to a curia: those so enrolled were 
“ conseripted,” and it was after this date that the phrase qui patres 
qui conscripti came to be used to convoke all senators. 

Not all of the book is taken up with curiae, the patricians, and 
the senate. There is much else besides. The account of the Septimon- 
tium, “a unique remnant of curial observances” (p. 122), and of 
the Fetials (p. 186 f.), the description of the archaic magisterial 
year (p. 229 f.), and the useful list of unprecedented procedures 
to which the Romans, with their “marvellous facility for con- 
stitutional circumvention ” (p. 285), had recourse during the Second 
Punic War (p. 293 f.) are just a few of the other topies treated. 

Clearly there is much in this book that is novel. Indeed there 
is more than this bald summary indicates since other items caleu- 
lated to upset our received notions are introduced, incidentally as 
it were, (For example, Palmer adduces plausible reasons for re- 
jecting the universally accepted statement of the Fasti that 172 
was the first year to have two plebeians as consuls: there may have 
been a pair of them thirty-four years earlier: p. 294 f.). It is not, 
however, simply a case of letting the fancy roam, much less the 
imagination run riot. Well aware of the difference between un- 
supported guesswork and legitimate inference, Palmer supports his 
case with evidence, He ransacks every nook and cranny of the 
ancient literature for items on curiae; he relates peculiarities in the 
vocabulary, grammar, and syntax of the Latin language to his theme; 
he seeks survivals from curiate times in Roman history and especially 
in Roman religion; and he is alert to the importance of topographical 
studies and to the value of archaeological exploration. He has the 
erudition needed for this formidable task of synthesis and he has the 
courage to state boldly whatever conclusion the scattered and often 
fragmentary evidence seems logically to indicate. 

One thing he does not have is the disposition, or more probably the 
space, to make many concessions to his readers: his book is written in 
vigorous and at times trenchant English, but it is so closely argued 
that it demands painstaking concentration. The two long chapters on 
“ Curial Origins and Religion” (pp. 80-175) and on “ The Curiate 
Constitution ” (pp. 189-281) form its core. In them, and especially in 
the section (pp. 84-97) dealing with the puzzling Argei (= “original- 
ly augural sites for the curias” : p. 202), he seeks to rediscover and 
pinpoint every curia by tritically examining all the literary, linguis- 
tic, epigraphic, numismatic, and topographical evidence in the light 
of later Roman beliefs and later historical happenings, The brusque- 
ness with which the merely misleading is discarded, the vigilance with 
whieh the unusual is spotted, the care with which the known facts 
are marshaled, and the incisive logie with which they are interpreted 
convey a high degree of authority and plausibility, It is an impres- 
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sive performance and from it emerges a list of the curiae, complete 
with precise locations and names (p. 172 f.), of which no fewer than 
twenty-three are unrecorded im ancient literature. In the last 
analysis, of course, the results are conjectural, and Palmer admits the 
likelihood of error: in fact, he himself points out (p. 173) that some 
of his identifications must be wrong since he has succeeded in recog- 
nizing thirty-one curiae whereas it 1s “ a historical fact” (p. 9) that 
there were never more than thirty. To this one might add that he is 
faced with the critical investigator’s usual difficulty of having to 
justify his acceptance of some items in the ancient writers and his 
rejection of others. Even so, he has performed a most valuable ser- 
vice in garnering together all this material about early Rome and 
in appraising and reducing to comprehensible compass the moun- 
tainous mass of literature that has accumulated about it in modern 
times, 

Some critics will perhaps regard this account of the growth of 
Rome as precisely what an American scholar, conscious of the be- 
ginnings of his own nation, might have been expected to come up 
with (si parva licet componere magnis). But one of his readers at 
least, applying the doctrine of cumulative probability regards 
Palmer’s reversal of the traditional roles of the three primitive tribes 
and the thirty curiae as convincing. On the other hand the sug- 
gestion that it was not until 367 that the list of patrician families 
beeame fixed and immutable seems rather more doubtful, even though 
it does explain the awkward presence of the many plebeian names 
in the early Fasti. One thing is certain. Unless and until, in Palmer’s 
words (p. 4), “the earth restores to man’s vision the archaic public 
documents,” this important study must not be neglected by anyone 
who wants to know about early Rome and the curiae, 


E. T. SALMON, 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
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Sır RONALD SymE. Emperors and Biography. Studies in the His- 
toria Augusta. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1971. Pp. vii 
-+ 306. $10.50. 


Prosopography and the Historia Augusta are still inextricable. It 
was during work on the PIR that Hermann Dessau’s suspicions 
were first aroused, leading him in 1889 to argue his startling thesis: 
the purported date and authorship of the Hist, Aug. are false, much 
of its information is bogus or anachronistic, and the work was 
probably written ca. 395. Hence a learned debate which still con- 
tinues, Now the doyen of contemporary prosopographers has pub- 
lished his second major work on the subject in three years, and in 
effect has ended the old debate and begun a new one. 

Syme’s first work on the H.A., Ammianus and the Historia 
Augusta (Oxford, 1968), was reviewed in this journal by Professor 
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Herbert Benario, who concluded with this rueful question: “ Eighty 
years of smoke and fire; how much of it was, in the last analysis, 
worthwhile?” 1 The answer seems to be that it was at least neces- 
sary; the nature of the evidence and argument precluded economical 
and conclusive demonstration, As Syme puts it, “Ever and again 
with the H.A. the argument reverts to personal names, suspicious 
though not conveying any kind of proof.” ? Single items can always 
be questioned; the argument must depend for its force on “ con- 
vergence and cumulation.” 3 Source criticism has been similarly 
limited.* 

Syme has used “ convergence and cumulation” to bury the op- 
position under an avalanche of anomalies and frauds. And with 
suecess; Dessau’s date is now accepted. This was indicated clearly 
by reviews of Ammianus ... ; André Chastagnol stressed that 
specialists now disagree only about which year to prefer in the 
period A.D. 392-398.5 An important capitulation was signalled by 
one of the most tenacious conservatives, Arnaldo Momigliano: 
“ For the H.A., A.D. 395 is a date to be taken seriously.” ® Only 
A. H. M. Jones remained obdurate, at the same time insisting that 
the matter was of no importance.’ 

In the present work the avalanche is simply renewed, and a 
general conclusion is argued, Thus, after reviewing the H.A. on 
the emperors from Decius to Diocletian and its information. on 
generals, officers, equipment, food, weapons, and money, he con- 
eludes: “All bogus... The effort is vain and pointless to segregate 
plausible items in this mass of homogeneous fiction, to essay a de- 
fence of what cannot be disproved” (p. 218). Exception is allowed 
for the first nine imperial biographies, ending with that of Caracalla, 
which Syme judges to be based on a good biographical souree. 
(“ Ignotus ”). Otherwise: all bogus. 

Some will not aecept this blanket condemnation, among them, 
e.g., Professor J. H. Oliver. Nevertheless, henceforth the rule for 
all names and data in the H.A. will have to be de omnibus 
dubitandum. 

But what of preneral ideas? How assess the H.A. on politics, 
classes, the military, foreign policy? Syme analyzes central aspects 


t AJP 91 (1970), 484. 

*Ammianus and the Historia Augusta (Oxford, 1968) p. 199. 

? Ibid., p. 154, n.l. 

“An important exception, to which I wish to draw attention, is the ` 
penetrating analysis of a parallel passage in St. Jerome by A. D. 
Cameron, JRS 55 (1965), 244-45. 

5 RPR 43 (1969), 272. 

e HHR 84 (1969), 569. 

"JTS n.s, 20 (1969), 320-21; cf. Syme’s acerbic, and just, response: 
JTS, n.s. 21 (1970), 101-104. 

J. H. Oliver, “The Ancestry of Gordian I,” AJP'89 (1968), 345-47, 
vs. Ammianus ... (above, n.2) p. 172, and Emperors... p. 12 (pub- 
lished first in 1966) and pp. 166-70 (rebuttal). 
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of the problem, then states his conclusion. It is here that his work 
is most controversial, and promises to open a new and lively scholar- 
ly debate. : 

First, the analysis, In Ammianus .. . Syme characterized the 
author of the H.A. as a “rogue grammaticus,” ° interested in 
oddities and stories but entirely uninterested in and unequipped for 
historical thought. In the present work this argument is restated 
and developed; chapters 5 to 15 examine in detail the H.A.’s 
account of history from Alexander Severus to Diocletian, and under 
Syme’s serutiny hardly a single theme or generalization escapes con- 
demnation, The biography of Alexander, for example, is “ almost 
total fiction ” (p. 111), and Syme gently reproves anyone so naive 
as to accept items such as Alexander’s ecumenical oratory (pp. 26, 
276).2° Maximinus was not Thracian, nor barbarous, nor especially 
favorable to new men, nor a persecutor of Christians (ch. 12). But 
the virtuoso piece is chapter 15 on the emperor Tacitus; the whole 
account is demolished, and it is even inferred that he was a military 
man in the line of Aurelian and Probus. 

From this Syme’s conclusion: apart from the nine good vitae at 
the beginning the work is essentially fiction (p. 270), the product 
of a “rogue scholar” (p. 263), “a treasure-house of fable” (p. 
279), best assigned to the genre of mythistoria (p. 285). Vain, 
therefore, to consult the H.A. for considered principle or informed 
opinion.. 

Problems persist. The example of Palladas shows how difficult it 
was for a literary scholar to remain detached from contemporary 
religious struggles. It has been demonstrated that the H.A. 
displays unusual interest in both civil and military administration, 
and in general is quite aceurate for conditions ca. 395.15 Not, one 
imagines, typical of mythistoria. And parallel passages in St. Am- 
brose indicate that the author was cognizant of current political 
speculation.14 These considerations indicate, I believe, that the 
H.A.’s purpose was more serious, its genre was less fictional, its 
author was more subtle, than Sir Ronald would have us believe, 
Study of the problem has just begun. 

In short, Syme has settled old questions about date and sources, 
and raised new ones concerning form, purpose, and political views. 
cor has once again made a distinguished contribution to Roman 
studies, 

As to form, suffice it to say that the book’s wit, charm, and 
inimitable style sustain the author’s well-deserved reputation. 


° Ammianus ... (above, n.2) pp. 207-208, 

10 Still accepted without doubt by H. Parker, History of the Roman 
World AD 138 to 887 (London, 1958, rpt. 1969) p. 135. 

11 Parker (above, n.10) pp. 137, 141-45, reports all items. 

130, M. Bowra, “ Palladas and Christianity,” PBA 45 (1959), 255-67. 

18 A, Reintjes, Untersuchungen gu den Beamten bei den Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae (Diss. Bonn: Diisseldorf, 1961) p. 8 and passim. 

1 L. Ruggini, “ Il vescovo Ambrogio e la Historia Augusta,” pp. 67-79 
of Atti del Colloquio Patavino sulla Historia Augusta (Rome, 1963), 
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A final note: Syme finds special significance in the phrase sum 
enim unus ex curiosis (Prob.2.8, quoted on p. 27)15, and indeed con- 
eludes his book by quoting curiositas nil recusat (Aur.10.1, quoted 
on p. 290). These terms indicate, he thinks, a simple interest in 
erudition, in collecting odd, entertaining, and exotic information (pp. 
26-29, 251, 287), But perhaps there is a more concrete and more 
serious association, one with government, From 335 on, curiosus is 
regularly used in documents for important officials charged with 
collection of intelligence and supervision of the government post.*¢ 
Did the author of the H.A. acquire his penchant for collecting 
information as a member of the secret police? 

R. I. FRANK. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE. 


Huc Luoyp-Jonses. The Justice of Zeus. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1971. Pp. xviii + 230. $8.50. (Sather Clas- 
sical Lectures, 41.) 


The subject of this book is, in brief, Zeus—ordained dike as it 
appears in Greek literature from the epic era to the late fifth cen- 
tury. The chronological survey of the earlier Greek attitude to some- 
thing or other is a genre of secondary literature that has by now 
become almost too familiar, Professor Lloyd-Jones’ topic, however, 
is both novel in this context, and of the deepest concern to any 
student of Greek. Whether he succeeds in giving a satisfactory ac- 
count of it may be debatable. But there can be no doubt at all 
that his book marks either a turning point or a crisis in the history 
of the genre; for he defies most of his predecessors on two crucial 
questions of method. First, he challenges the prevalent assump- 
tion that an ancient author’s moral and religious ideas ean be re- 
constructed solely by cataloguing his moral and religious vocabulary ; 
it is no less necessary, he argues, to analyze the actions described 
in the given work, and the attitude of the author and his characters 
towards those actions. Second, Lloyd-Jones refuses to proceed on 
the hypothesis—which has been implicit or explicit in most works 
of this kind since Rohde—that Greek thinking must necessarily 
have evolved during the period under study, As a result, it is no 
great oversimplification to say that, by his account, authors ap- 
parently so diverse as (e.g.) the composer of the Iliad, Heraclitus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and even perhaps Thucydides all presupposed 
essentially the same kend of cosmic dike, and the same relation of 
the supreme deity to it, 

His thesis is therefore revolutionary; or perhaps counterrevolu- 
tionary would be the better word. Its consequences to the several 
authors concerned, and to the entire cultural history of Greece, will 


15 Already stressed by Syme in Ammianus ... (above, n.2) p. 186. 
*°'W. Blum, Curiosi und Regendarit (Diss. Munich, 1969) pp. 28-48. 
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be profound—if it is true. To verify it, one can only scrutinize the 
series of minute and literal readings of the ancient texts, on which 
the generalization necessarily depends. 

There are serious obstacles to such serutiny, No Greek quotations 
are given in the text; nor are any line references; so that to con- 
trol the citations on any given page one must often turn more than 
half a dozen times to the end notes. Even when found, the references 
may be incorrect, for the book has been very carelessly proofed 
(especially in the notes; but even in the text, p. 3, we read that 
“the gods lie for ever ”). There also prove to be errors in transla- 
tion and citation that, though minor in themselves, are disquieting 
in a scholar whose argument relies so heavily on close textual 
analysis, For example, on p. 4 a quotation from Iliad 5.441 f. is 
ascribed to Apollo “as he pushes down Diomedes from the wall of 
Troy,” but Apollo does no such startling thing in that book; he is 
here deferring Diomedes from his charge at Aeneas, On p. 88 we 
read that in Aeschylus’ Persae “the scourging of the Hellespont 
and the destruction of the temples ... are strongly stressed,” where- 
as in fact Aeschylus makes no mention whatever of the scourging 
of the Hellespont. Sophocles, Electra 477, is translated (p. 112) 
as “she shall come after them, my child, in no short space of time; ” 
the Greek says the opposite, od paxpod ypdvov. 

But there are errors that cut much deeper, Their character may be 
illustrated by a review of chapter 1, which sets out to show that 
in the Iliad as a whole Zeus “ defends the established order (dike) 
by punishing mortals whose injustices disturb it, and at the same 
time by sternly repressing any attempt of men to rise above the 
humble place where they belong” (p. 27). The point is of great 
consequence to Lloyd-Jones’ entire thesis: on p. 77, for instance, 
he will be claiming with regard to the tragedians that “ the theology 
based on Zeus’ championship of justice . . . was in all essentials 
already present in the archetypal source of Attic tragedy, Homer’s 
Iliad” But the solid evidence adduced is very seanty. It amounts 
to this: (1) the doubtfully authentic, and in any case not probative, 
passage 16.384 ff, (2) The statements of Menelaus (13.623 ff.) and 
Agamemnon (4.158 ff.), that Zeus will ultimately destroy the Trojans, 
Now these are not merely ex parte claims by characters in the poem 
(a kind of evidence which Lloyd—Jones refuses to admit when 
it does not suit him: see p. 29, middle, and much of his discussion 
of Euripides), but they also include explicit statements about the 
presumed motives of Zeus, Menelaus (13.624-25) explains that the 
Trojans have offended against Zeus in his capacity of Xeinios. 
Agamemnon (4.168) says bluntly that Zeus will ruin Troy “ out 
of spite, because of this deception; ” but thewimwary reader would 
certainly not guess as much from Lloyd-Jones’ comment on the 
passage (p. 5): “Is that [the destruction of Troy] merely because 
Zeus is the protector of oaths and compacts, or does he out of a 
concern for justice punish the guilty?’ (3) On pp, 7-8 is another 
loaded rhetorical question: “Can we really feel certain that the 
eventual triumph of the Greeks has no connection with the un- 
doubted truth that Paris provoked the quarrel by abducting Helen? 
That is hinted in the last book of the Iliad.” Yet in 24.27 fE, to which 
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the end note refers, there is no possible allusion to Zeus, or to his 
justice, or to the eventual destruction of Troy. We read merely that 
three of the Olympians (not including Zeus) loathed Troy because of 
Paris’ conduct at the Judgement; and even so they were overruled 
in the matter at issue, the rescue of Hector’s body. The abduction 
of Helen is mentioned, if at all, only in the words “ grievous lechery 
(?)”, line 30. The remaining, circumstantial, arguments developed 
by Lloyd-Jones in support of his claim about the Iliad would take 
too much space to examine, but to this reviewer they are no more 
convincing. The feeling abides that, had the composer of the Iliad 
held the doctrine of the Justice of Zeus propounded by Lloyd-Jones, 
he would surely have built it more thoroughly and more visibly into 
the fabrie of his poem. 

In the ensuing chapters there is a considerable amount of 
polemical matter that seems to have little bearing on the announced 
theme; for example, the discussions of Archilochus and Herodotus, 
and the involved chapter on Sophocles (largely devoted to showing 
that hereditary curses are more important in his tragedies than has 
generally been supposed). Chapter 4 is remarkable for an imagina- 
tive, but unverifiable, reconstruction of Aeschylus’ Prometheia, in 
which Lloyd-Jones sets up the novel hypothesis that the third play 
may have been the Aitnaiai—to be identified, after E. Fraenkel, with 
the Dike-drama, Frs. 528-37 M. He should not, however, have stated 
as a fact in his summary of the evidence for the Unbound that “ in 
the end Heracles was able to negotiate a settlement” between Zeus 
and Prometheus (p. 96); there is no warrant for that in the frag- 
ments. But wherever the central thesis does return to the fore, 
doubts tend to arise similar to those expressed above about chapter 
1. Too often the ancient evidence simply does not seem adequate 
to justify Lloyd-Jones’ interpretation, or a crucial join in the argu- 
ment is masked by an undocumented generalization. 

Only the reader himself, however, can fairly be judge of the 
multitude of tight-packed arguments about a great variety of authors 
that are to be found here. This reviewer would conclude with two 
more general objections, First, Lloyd-Jones never quite succeeds in 
making a viable definition of the “justice ” that is a major theme 
of his book. Such generalities as “what is just for mortals is not 
necessarily what mortals want” (p. 27), or “ the justice of Zeus 
is from the beginning harsh; Dike means not simply justice, but 
the order of the universe; yet the justice of Zeus is at all times 
recognizable as a kind of justice” (p. 153), really tell us very little 
about any given Greek author, or even about the Greeks, They 
might be inferred equally (mutatis mutandis) from Candide, War 
and Peace, and Bleak House; and would be about equally useful as 
a serious approach to the moral and religious thinking of the authors 
of those works. Second, the argument as a whole is open from the 
start to the suspicion of oversimplification. The static uniformity 
which Lloyd-Jones would now impose on Greek religious thinking 
seems hardly less artificial and subjective a concept than the smooth 
evolution Imposed on it by some of his predecessors. Perhaps the 
time has come to protest to both sides that we shall not so easily im- 
prison the pre-Platonic Greek writers in such simple systems, be- 
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cause those writers do not in fact leave the impression of having 
been particularly simple-minded individuals. Their various modes 
of expressing their visions of the ultimate realities, and their peculiar 
love-hate relationship to the inherited religious and artistic con- 
ventions, are indeed desperately hard for a modern to understand; 
that is the great challenge for anyone who studies Greek, But we 
are not likely to advance in understanding or sympathy merely by 
insisting that only the convention, or alternatively only the creative 
individual, was of importance, Lloyd—Jones has done a service, in 
the present climate of opinion, by his firm reassertion of the former 
view, and by putting the whole question of Zeus and his justice into 
some perspective for the first time. He has not, however, ended the 
debate, 


C. J. HERINGTON. 
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W. F. Jackson Kyiexur. Elysion: On Ancient Greek and Roman 
Beliefs Concerning a Life after Death. New York, Barnes and 
Noble, 1970. Pp. 208. $7.50. 


Most classical scholars will find themselves in somewhat unfamiliar 
territory if they look into the late W. F. Jackson Knight’s survey 
of ancient Greek and Roman beliefs about the afterlife. Or rather, 
the terrain will be familiar for the most part, but the signposts and 
the marking of important features will seem strange. As Q. Wilson 
Knight explains in a reverently meticulous introduction—which 
makes an odd contrast with Jackson Knights own chatty col- 
loquialism—-his brother’s devotion to modern spiritualism was the 
inspiration of this work, It is meant not so much as a compilation 
of ancient belief about the fate of men after death as a survey of 
evidence that may be treated in terms of modern spiritualism, At 
the urging of his brother and other friends Jackson Knight wrote 
two different surveys along these lines at different times, both pro- 
duced with few notes and little documentation and, one gathers, 
rather hurriedly. It is these essays that have been put together here 
in one continuous narrative, with notes furnished by friends and 
students or taken from Knight’s own working papers and other 
writings. Wilson Knight, himself a devoted spiritualist, has added 
some explanatory and supplementary material as well as an introduc- 
tion that provides a background and defense of the project. 

The exposition begins with some remarks on folklore and wide- 
spread beliefs about the afterlife, passes to Babylonian and Egyptian 
material, and then to the Greeks, Homer and Hesiod are treated in 
ten pages of comparatively full detail and other figures are touched on 
as they provide evidence of belief in a life after death; hero cults, 
Orphism, mystery religions, oracles, the symbolism of mazes (a sub- 
ject of special interest to Knight), and brief mention of the 
Anthesteria find a place here; then the story continues with Roman 
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beliefs and writers and later Greek figures, ending with Neoplatonists 
and the Christian Church; ghost stories, prophecy, witcheraft, 
miracles, and theurgy are all treated briefly in terms of modern 
psychic experience, 

The charm and honesty and enthusiasm which made Jackson 
Knight so popular a teacher appear on every page of this tentative 
and unpretentious guide. Such phrases as “ Or perhaps .. .,” “It 
is possible that ...,” “It is tempting to think . . .” punctuate the 
story; “possibly” and “perhaps” everywhere emphasize the 
modestly subjunctive mood, In the Hellenistic period, for example, we 
are informed that “there was also a continuation of mystery religion, 
Orphie perhaps, but possibly a little generalized.” The treatment 
of different writers varies of course with their interest for this sub- 
ject. Homer’s picture of the afterlife is disappointing and con- 
fusing for Knight, as it has been for many others. But Hesiod’s 
few lines on the surviving spirits of the men of the Golden Age 
are “one of the most important statements on eschatology to be 
found anywhere outside the Bible.” Pythagoras, Empedocles, Pindar, 
Plato, Virgil, Apollonius of Tyana are the figures who stand out; 
it is “strange but true” that in the Athenian orators and tragic 
dramatists “the signs of a confident belief in an after-life ... 
are of the scantiest; ” Cicero is discussed at some length and “ quite 
often shows sympathy with the more positive views; ” of Tibullus 
we hear only that he “is sad, graceful, and without any constructive 
suggestion,” 

The direct and easy colloquialism of the writing has its charm, 
but also its dangers. Sincerity may be taken for accuracy, and where 
so much is said tentatively, positive statements may be given the 
greater credence. There is much here that is doubtful at best. Des- 
pite a monitory “In so far as... ,’ itis stated (p. 84) that “ Pindar 
ean count as a convinced Orphic himself,” with no mention even 
of the high spots of the modern literature on Orphism; it is said 
(p. 44) that the difference between the customs of cremation and 
of inhumation “is usually thought to express a difference of belief,” 
which disregards Nock’s brilliant refutation of that theory in HTAR 
25 (1932), 321-59; Dodds is of course quoted for certain matters 
with warm regard, but his illuminating Appendix 2 to The Greeks 
and the Irrational (from JRS 87 [1947]) is forgotten when Plotinus 
is identified as a theourgos (p. 162) and classed indiscriminately 
with later Neoplatonists; the Etruscans, we are confidently told, 
“appear to have come from Asia Minor to Italy during the thir- 
teenth century B.C., and another wave in the eighth or seventh 
centuries ” (p. 109); and, to mention one of many minor matters, 
elstatikos was not, as stated here (p. 70), used by the Greeks for 
this kind of psychice experience. One misses reference to the most 
obvious authorities on many of the subjects that are discussed, such 
as A. H. Gardiner and H. Kees on Egyptian ideas of the afterlife, 
or the stream of new work by Waleot and others on Hesiod’s Near 
Eastern predecessors, Some of the latter material is too recent to 
be included in a manuscript finished in its essentials in 1964, but 
Knight’s dependence on Autran for his view of such features is 
typical of the whole frame of reference; the editors have added few 
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references to recent studies except for those which are themselves 
concerned with spiritualism and its analogues. 

The interest of this book is not, in short, for what it will give to 
a classical scholar in terms of his own interests. Rohde, Otto, Rose, 
Nilsson and many others, have done this more accurately and far 
more completely. It is rather for a view of the ancient world and 
early Christianity as seen by a fairly knowledgeable classicist in a 
light unknown to most of his professional colleagues, If it is part 
of the history of Apollonius of Tyana, for example, that his spirit 
told the modern medium, Marjorie Livingston, of the afterlife and 
of his own posthumous conversion to Christianity (pp. 155 ff.), then 
naturally the point of view and the works of reference are different. 
It would take another whole book to discuss‘the thesis that the phe- 
nomena reported here were taken in a spiritualistic sense in the 
ancient world or are even capable of interpretation in this sense. 
Each case must be argued in its own context, Some matters—belief 
in ghosts and an afterlife—are self-evident. The forms of belief 
and the meaning of many passages are not so clear. The lines from 
Ehot’s “ Little Gidding ” quoted on the title page provide a good 
ease in point. They appear superficially to be very apt; yet Eliot 
was not a spiritualist, nor probably do these lines, when read in the 
context of the poem, have such a meaning. These questions are be- 
yond the purview of this short book, The interested classicist will 
learn a good deal about the terminology of spiritualism and about 
other modern works dealing with these subjects; he will find some 
interesting parallels to psychic experience among other peoples. But 
the book is really too slight in its concept and execution either 
to instruct fully or to carry conviction. 


ZePH STEWART. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Lionnet Casson. Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1971. xxviii, 
441 p. illus., plans. $20.00. 


Professor Casson’s book will long remain a standard study of 
nautical aspects of the ancient world, It replaces the now old Cecil 
Torr, Ancient Ships (1895; reprint 1964 with the addition of some 
relevant articles), and it has a far wider range than this and such 
more recent works as W. Rodgers, Greek and Roman Naval Warfare 
(1937) or J. Morrison and R. Williams, Greeks Oared Ships (1968), 
to name only three previously standard werks in English. Indeed 
the list of abbreviations (pp. 371-81) affords a bibliography of over 
ten pages of the many previous studies drawn upon by Casson, In 
time this book covers from the earliest attested types of craft (rafts, 
coracles, ete.) down into the early Byzantine period, when the tra- 
ditions of ancient shipbuilding and seamanship gave way to new 
techniques. It deals with all types of ships, those propelled primarily 
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by oars (naval vessels) and those primarily using sails (merchant 
vessels), as well as with smaller craft. And it treats not only 
techniques and models of ship construction, rigging, ete. but also 
navigation, seamanship, and nautical personnel. 

Readers will be helped by having some previous familiarity with 
nautical practices and terms. The two useful glossaries on nautical 
terms in English and in Greek and Latin (pp. 383-402) omit some 
words found in the text; e.g., “pennant,” an English word for a 
rope by which to lift rudders out of the water (p. 226), is not given; 
nor is the Greek “aphract” for an undecked warship, though 
“kataphract” is. However “ aphract ” appears in the general index 
(pp. 403-16) and is defined on p. 51. Oceasionally also descriptions 
of building methods or of other matters are somewhat technical. 
These slight difficulties will not hinder even the unnautical reader 
from profiting greatly from the book, In addition to the three 
indices just mentioned, there are indices of citations from the ancient 
sources (pp. 417-38) and of the names of individual ancient ships 
(pp. 439-41; as against names for types of ships, which appear in 
the index of Greek and Latin terms). The 197 illustrations, listed 
on pp. xv-xxviii and gathered between pp. 370 and 371, are often 
referred to in the text. Casson interprets conservatively and con- 
vincingly the many uncertain details which they show. 

Several chapters have appendices on disputed matters, of which 
there may be cited for its general interest no. 2 to chapter 10 (pp. 
217-19) on the craft built by Odysseus (Od. 5.244-57). Casson shows 
that this was not a raft but a boat and that it was built in the way 
regularly used into the 6th or 7th century A.D. and, indeed, followed 
in many parts of the world until recent times. The ancient builder 
constructed his hull first, with at most light interior framing to give 
it shape. He then inserted heavier and often close set frames (ribs) 
to give strength. In consequence, the planks, instead of being pinned 
initially to ribs, had to be attached to each other. Sometimes this 
was done by overlapping, or “lapstraking,”’ them, An archaic 
method was to “sew” them together with some sort of cord; thus 
Pacuvius speaks of Odysseus’ boat as suta lino et sparteis serilibus 
(frags. 277/78 in Warmington’s Remains of Old Latin, II p. 268). 
And Vergil calls Charon’s skiff a cumba sutilis in Aen, 6.413-14 
(Casson p. 9 nn, 25, 26). However the commonest ancient technique 
was to join the planks by close set mortises and tenons (pp. 201- 
re F ay Homer describes Odysseus as having built in this manner 

p. 218). 

Prof, Casson well handles the vexed question of the arrangement 
of oars and rowers in ships of more than one row (bank) of oars 
(pp. 77-116). He follows J. Morrison in arguing convincingly for 
the traditional view that in the trireme the lower two banks were 
seated within the hull, the lowest rowing through the side of the ship 
and the next along the original upper edge (gunwale), A third 
rowed from an outrigger at deck level. The two upper banks were 
seated each slightly outside of that below, and in these upper banks 
each oarsman was placed slightly towards the stern (aft) of the 
corresponding man in the bank below. On p. 83, the statement that 
each upper bank man was “slightly forward” of the corresponding 
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lower bank man conflicts with the illustrations cited, of which no, 99, 
a sketch of the side of a trireme, shows the oars coming out in 
groups of three, of which the upper ones are aft of those below, 
and nos. 101/2 show models of the seating which place the upper 
oarsmen aft and outside of those below. 

Two other comments on this chapter may be made. No repro- 
duction is given of the important Lenormant relief of about 400 
B.C., which shows the forward part of the starboard side of a trireme 
and which is disenssed on p. 80 n. 13 and on p. 82, with reference 
to a reproduction in Morrison and Williams pl. 23a; it appears also 
in other accessible books. The second comment is simply that Casson 
does not make clear how the oars could readily be drawn inboard if 
they had blades and if at least the lowest had leather bags attached 
to the hull and tied round the shafts to prevent water from entering 
through the oar holes (ports; p. 83). Ancient oars are represented 
with long narrow blades, likes those still usual in the Mediterranean, 
so that a port somewhat larger than the shaft would easily permit 
passage of the blade. However unless the protecting bags of the 
lowest row were tied inside the hull, it is hard to see how they could 
readily be loosed, and illustrations nos. 180 and 132 of a Roman 
galley shows the bags clearly on the outside, 

In the Hellenistic period, the names for types of banked ships 
go beyond three up to one of forty built by Ptolemy IV. Ob- 
viously banks with one man to each oar could not practically be 
carried up to such heights. Casson holds that initially two men were 
put to an oar, so that a quadrireme (tetreres) had two banks with 
two men to each oar and a quinquireme (penteres) a lowest row with 
one man to each oar and two upper with two men to each oar. 
But for higher numbers, possibly from eight up, there would be 
a single bank of long sweeps with the given number of men all 
pulling the same sweep, as in the galleys of the French and Venetian 
navies in the 17th and 18th centuries. By the Roman period both 
methods appear to have co-existed for quinqueremes and quadriremes 
(pp. 99-107). When the numbers go above 16, Casson suggests that 
at least for Ptolemy’s forty (and perhaps for those with fewer 
banks) two hulls were joined in catamaran fashion. Since to have 
both hulls rowed on both sides would require very precise discipline 
from the rowers of the inner sets of oars, to prevent interference 
with one another, Casson thinks that possibly half the oarsmen were 
a reserve, to relieve those on the outside oars in times of stress (pp. 
107-112). 

Space does not permit, even if the reviewer’s competence did, 
further comment. Casson has thoroughly combed the source material, 
both literary and archaeological, From iẹ he has presented a com- 
prehensive and authoritative study of “ships and seamanship in the 
ancient world.” 

Mason HAMMOND. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


